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Each investigation conducted under the auspices of 
The Brookings Institution is in a very real sense an 
institutional product Before a suggested project is un- 
dertaken it is given thorough consideration, not only by 
the Director and the staff members of the Institute in 
whose field it lies, hut also by the Advisory Council of 
The Brookings Institution, soon as the project is 
approved, the investigation is placed under the supervi- 
sion of a special Committee consisting of the Director of 
the Institute and two or more selected staff members 
It is the function of this supervising Committee to 
advise and counsel with the author in planning ’the 
analysis and to give such aid as may be possible in ren- 
dering the study worthy of publication. The Committee 
may refuse to recommend its publication by the Institu- 
tion, if the study turns out to be defective in literary 
form or if the analysis in general is not of a scholarly 
character If, however, the work is admittedly of a 
scholarly character and yet members of the Committee, 
after full discussion, cannot agree iinth the author on all 
phases of the analysis, the book will be published in the 
form desired by the author, with the disagreeing Com- 
mittee member or members writing a criticism of the 
points in issue for publication as an appendix 
After the book is approved by the Institute for pub- 
lication a digest of it is placed before the Advisory 
Council of The Brookings Institution The Advisory 
Council does not undertake to revise or edit the manu- 
script, but each member is afforded an opportunity to 
cnticize the analysis and, if so disposed, to prepare a 
dissenting opinion. 




DIRECTOR’S PREFACE 


In many directions economic, social, and political 
forces and movements are being conceived and 
organized with a view to co-operative action along 
international lines. One of the earliest and the most 
dramatic of these movements has been that which, 
for almost a century, has been enrolled under the 
banner of “Workers of the World, Unite”. This - 
Book tells the story of that movement. It traces the 
origin of the idea of international labor co-operation, 
the successive attempts to embody it in functional 
organizations, the effect that it has had on world 
history, and the complex systems of international 
associations which seek to make the idea a living 
reality today. 

In our time these international activities of labor 
are almost entirely misconceived, when not ignored. 
In the popular mind the internationalism of labor 
is generally identified with the Third International. 
In better informed circles, there is more or less ade- 
quate information about the International Labor 
Office or one or another of the international labor 
organizations. There has never existed, however, m 
any language, a systematic and comprehensive ac- 
count of the international labor movement as a whole 
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— of its subdivisions, its internal struggles, and its 
meaning to world relations in general. This gap is 
filled by Dr. Lorwin’s book herewith presented by the 
Institute of Economics. In the light of the facts and' 
of his analysis, the Third International appears in its 
true perspective, as do all the other organizations 
which, though less spectacular and alarming, may 
have no less importance for the social history of the 
world. 

While contaming a comprehensive survey of the 
social radicalism of today in its world aspects, Labor . 
and Internationalism is prhnarily concerned with 
‘ the analysis of the capacity and validity of what 'is 
called workers’ internationalism. The historical sec- 
tions of the volume — as well as Book II — bring out 
clearly the difficulties which labor has faced in its 
efforts to build up an internationalism of mind and 
interests, and the limitations which political and 
economic facts impose upon aU international ideals. 

In the course of his investigation, Dr, Lorwin 
twice visited most of the countries of Europe and 
interviewed trade union leaders, politicians, states- 
men, economists, government officials, and “rank 
and file” members of labor organizations. He was 
accorded kindly assistance everywhere — for which 
the Institute of Economics and the author wish to 
express their appreciation and gratitude to aU and 
to every single person individually. 

In the preparation of Parts II, III, and IV, and 
of Chapter XIX, the author had the assistance of 
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Jean A. Flexner, to whose splendid abilities and 
valuable co-operation he feels it a pleasure, as well 
as a duty, to pay tribute. The investigation, as a 
whole, has been under the supervision of a commit- 
tee consisting of the Director, Robert R. Kuczynski, 
Isador Lubin, and Leverett S. Lyon. 

Harold G. Moulton, 
Director. 

Institute of Economics, 

November, 1928. 
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LABOR AND INTERNATIONALISM 


INTRODUCTION 

Internationalism may be an ideal, a policy, or a 
method. In any case, its characteristic feature is 
femphasis on the cormnon interests of nations, on the 
political and economic interdependence of all 
peoples, on good-will and co-operation as opposed to 
wars and national conflicts. 

During the past one hundred years there have 
been ^e types of internationalism: humanitarian, 
pacifist, commercial, social-reformist, and social- 
revolutionary. Humanitarian internationalism is 
an aspiration for common ideas and ideals which 
would bring the peoples of the world together in a 
common civilization. Pacifist internationalism is an 
effort to promote peace through legal methods such 
as compulsory arbitration and international courts 
of justice. Commercial mternationalism assumes 
that free trade is the prhiciple which can organize 
world relations on the basis of a community of 
mterests and of maxunum prosperity, ^ocial- 
reformist mternationalism urges international co- 
operation for the purpose of elevating the social con- 
dition of the masses as a necessary foundation of 
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2 LABOR AND INTERNATIONALISM 

peaceful relations between nations. Social-revo- 
lutionary internationalism advocates a violent 
social reorganization on a world scale as the sine 
qua non for the establishment of peace, freedom, 
and equality. 

Since 1830, these types of internationahsm have 
resulted in the development of a variety of inter- 
national institutions. The international associations 
of a cultural character may be cited as the achieve- 
ment in the field of humanitarian internationalism. 
The developnaent of the peace movement in various 
countries, the creation of the Hague Conference 
and of the Hague Tribunal before the war, and 
of the League of Nations since, may be registered 
as successes in the field of pacifist internationalism. ^ 

Commercial or economic internationalism has been 
less even; has followed a more zigzag course; and 
has fewer definite results to its credit. 

The most persistent developments are to be re- 
corded in the field of social-reformist and social- 
revolutionary internationalism. These two varieties 
of internationalism have given rise to elaborate sys- 
tems of ideas, to numerous economic and political 
organizations, and to mass movements which have 
had important bearings on world events. 

In the promotion of the first three types of inter- 
nationalism, various groups of people have played 
an important part. But social-reformist and social- 
revolutionary internationalism became connected, 
from their early days, with organized labor and with 
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tile labor movement. To some extent, labor became 
interested in internationalism in response to appeals 
of “intellectuals” and of "social prophets.” But to 
no less an extent, social internationalism — ^reformist 
and revolutionary — was a product of labor’s own ( 
internal growth. Starting with local clubs and 
societies, labor found itself before long not only 
evolving organizations national in scope, but reach- 
ing out beyond national frontiers, establishing extra- 
national contacts and developing a system of rela- 
tions which form the sphere of what is here called 
the international labor movement. 

Six factors have promoted the development of 
international contacts in the labor movement. One ' 
was mass-migration A second was competition in 
'world markets. Third was the desire of workers in 
different countries to help one another in economic 
conflicts. Fourth was the democratic ideal and the 
desire to promote the independence of small nation- 
ahties against the encroachments of large states. 
Fifth was the question of war and peace, and sixth 
the socialist ideal of the emancipation of labor. 

Stimulated by these factors, labor conceived mter- 
nationalism partly as a method and partly as a pro- 
gram. As a method, it meant that organized work- 
ers in different countries might be able to obtain 
their particular national objectives by means of in- 
ternationally co-ordinated action. Labor presuma- 
bly could use internationalism to increase its powers 
of trade union action in separate countries; to fix 
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the rules of world competition to its advantage; to 
enlarge its share in world politics; or to accelerate 
in different countries the process of social reorganiza- 
tion. As a program, internationalism meant a social 
ideal which was thought of as growing out of the 
conditions of working class life, and which labor was 
called upon to put into effect. 

While regarding its international program and 
methods as of special importance to itself, labor as- 
sumed that in pursuing them, it also served the 
cause of mankind. In fact, the international labor 
movement started with two assumptions. One was 
that labor is a distinct economic and social group 
which cannot entrust the solution of international 
problems to the motives which guide and direct offi- 
cial diplomacy. The other was that labor, as a group, ' 
is the standard bearer of all human progress and 
that the success of its program means the coming of 
a new and higher civilization. On the basis of both 
assumptions, it was essential that labor should gain 
a position of influence not only nationally, but inter- 
nationally, and to that end, it had to build up its 
own international organizations. 

The various purposes which the internationalism 
of labor sets itself bear directly or indirectly upon 
the life of nations. International action in industrial 
disputes may upset the balance of power between 
labor and capital in any one country at any particu- 
lar moment or over a long period of time. Interna- 
tional trade union action may prolong or stimulate 
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strikes because of the aid which it offers to strikers. 
International policies of labor involve an upsetting 
of economic relationships which otherwise would be 
determined by national conditions alone. Interna- 
tionalism also imposes duties and obligations which 
may conflict with national creeds and loyalties. i 
Last, but not least, internationalism carries a chal- 
lenge to existing social forms, a challenge which no 
one can ignore as long as the future of modern insti- 
tutions is uncertain. 

There is, thus, sufficient reason for an examina- 
tion of the relation between labor and international- 
isim How did the idea of a world union of workers 
originate? What activities, organizations, and insti- 
tutions has this idea given rise to, and what influence 
'have they had? What has been the record of labor’s 
efforts to realize its international ideas? What is 
the promise or menace which the international labor 
movement holds for the world, and how is it to be 
regarded from a large social point of view? 

With these questions this volume is concerned. 
Book One traces the historical record of the inter- 
national labor organizations which have risen and 
fallen durmg the last one hundred years. Book Two 
gives an account of the organizations in existence 
to-day, and analyzes their programs, methods, and 
outlook. Throughout, the emphasis is not so much 
on facts, as on their meaning, and on factors and 
processes which reveal the possibilities and limits of 
a workers’ internationalism. 




BOOK ONE 
THE STOBY 




PART I 

THE TRADITION, 1830-1880 




CHAPTER I 


THE TEEMING MASS OF IDEAS, 1830-1848 
I. ANTICIPATIONS 

A vague idea of a common bond between the 
laboring people of different countries emerged in 
Western Europe and America between 1830 and 
1840. It was part of the “teeming mass of ideas” 
which, starting half a century before with the politi- 
cal revolutions in France and America and with the 
Industrial Revolution in England, were now shap- 
ing themselves into currents of thought which were 
to become characteristic of the nineteenth century. 

One of these currents of thought flowed more 
immediately from the pohtical situation of the third 
decade of the century. When the Holy Alliance 
became a “clearmg house of obscurantist diplom- 
acy” and Metternich’s interventions in Naples, 
Piedmont, Germany, and Spain revealed the “soli- 
darity of international conservatism,” the liberals 
and democrats of those countries joined hands for 
common action. From 1822 to 1830, the secret 
societies of the Carbonari — the Charcoal Burners — 
in Italy, Spain, and France maintained contacts. 
During the revolutions m France and Belgium in 
1830-31, the political radicals of England arranged 
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IDublic meetings and collected funds for the “French 
and Belgian revolutionaries.” Though there was 
little, if any, conscious co-ordination in the uprisings 
of 1830-31 in France, Belgium, Germany, Italy, and 
Poland, the widespread character of these outbreaks 
crystallized the idea that liberalism and democracy 
in all countries represented a common cause. 

After 1830, the tradition of the Carbonari passed 
to the nationalists of Italy, Poland, and Germany. 
Mazzini, who had begun his political career as a 
member of the Carbonari and who broke away in 
1831 to form “Young Italy,” later took the initiative 
in forming the organization of “Young Europe” 
which for a while “loomed large in the public eye.” 
In Mazzini’s mind, the idea of nationality was com; 
billed with a vague and mystic ideal of international 
solidarity. He and his fellow enthusiasts gave an 
international stamp to the nationalistic movements 
of the day, stressing the political and cultural value 
of aU nations, large and small, and the need of 
concerted international action for the freedom of aU 
nations. 

Concurrently with these ideas, there came to the 
fore the social cosmopolitanism which between 1830 
and 1832 was christened by the name of socialism 
and which was connected with the work of Eobert 
Owen, Thomas Hodgskin, John Gray, and William 
Thompson in England, and of St-Simon, Fourier, 
Buchez, and Pierre Leroux in France. Though start- 
ing from different premises and reaching out towards 
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different practical proposals, these men were at one 
in their opposition to the new industrial system that 
had been growing up in Western Europe and Amer- 
ica smce the middle of the eighteenth century. They 
condemned its alleged planlessness and ruthlessness, 
its pecuniary outlook and competitive individualism, 
and in one form or another, called for_ a social 
reorganization on the basis of associative effort and 
of economic co-operation. In thought as well as in 
action, these men ignored political boundaries and 
national differences, appealing to “humanity” for 
the reform of “society.” 

In the minds of the skilled artisans and workers 
who, between 1825 and 1832, began forming the first 
large labor organizations of modern times, these 
ideas became combined with a feelmg of class status. 
To a marked degree in England and in a considerable 
measure in the United States and France, groups of 
workers began to think of themselves not as weavers, 
or carpenters, or tailors, or miners, but as members 
of a great class which in all countries was “being 
pushed deeper and deeper into the mire by the 
power of capital and the power of the law.” 

From the meeting of these currents of thought 
and feeling sprang the first anticipations of a spe- 
cific workers’ internationalism. One of its earliest 
expressions is found hi an article in the “Free 
Enquirer” published in New York, dated Novem- 
ber 27, 1830. The writer of the article, the famous 
Frances Wright, had seen the “mechanics” and 
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skilled workers of the seaboard cities of America 
form the first central labor unions and the first 
political labor parties m the world for the purpose 
of gaming more leisure and more education and of 
raising “the mechanical and productive classes to 
that condition of true independence and equality” 
which would be in accord with the principles of jus- 
tice and with the Declaration of Independence. On 
her return to Europe, she witnessed the “glorious 
days of July” in France. Aroused by these events, 
Frances Wright wrote: “What distinguishes tlije 
present from every other struggle in which the 
human race has been engaged, is that the present 
is evidently, openly and acknowledgedly a war of 
class and that this war is universal. . . . It is now 
everywhere the oppressed millions who are making 
coimnon cause against oppression. . . . ” 

In similar vein was the declaration of the National 
Union of the Working Classes of England made in 
an address to the people of Ireland on August 17, 
1831 . The N ational Union was a “confused medley” 
of socialism, trade unionism, and of the pohtical 
radicalism of William Cobbett, that “extraordinary 
Englishman of his tunes” who hated the rising power 
of the “Seigneurs of the Twist,” the "Sovereigns of 
of the Spinning Jenny,” and of the “Lords of the 
Loom.” “ “We hope the day is not distant,” wrote 

Quoted m Gommons, John R , and others, A Documeutavy 
History oj American Industrial Society, Vol 6, p 178. 

“ Cole, G, D H,, The Lije oj William Cobbett, p, 256 
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the leaders of the National Union, “when the 
oppressed poor of every country will unite in senti- 
ment and action for the benefit of the whole human 
race.” 

Three years later, a note in the same key rang 
out in France. By 1834, the first modern movement 
of labor unrest which began with the crisis of 1825-6 
and which was to collapse with the panic of 1837, 
had reached its peak in America, England, and 
France. In the United States it resulted in the for- 
mation of the National Trades’ Union; in England 
it produced the Grand National Consohdated Trades 
Union whose object was to place all industry and 
capital in the hands of the workers and whose 
“gigantic enlistments” ran into half a million in a 
few months; in France it gave rise to secret revo- 
lutionary and socialist societies. In the secret socie- 
ties of Paris which propagated the faith * in “a final 
emancipation of the proletariat,” the French workers 
were brought into contact with the tradition of the 

“ Shadwell, Ai’thur, The Socialist Movement, Part I, p. 134. 

* The germ of this idea is contained in Baboeuf’s “Manifesto of 
the Equals ” Baboeuf was a communist and in his “Manifesto” 
made the prophecy that “the French Bevolution is but the pre- 
cursor of another revolution far gieater, far more solemn, which 
will be the last ” This idea was earned over into the secret 
societies of France after 1830 by Buonarotti, an old Italian con- 
spirator who had taken part in the conspiracy of Baboeuf in IVOB 
and who wi’ote an account of it in his old age. His didactic book 
L’Histoire de la Conspiration pour I'Egahte became the bible of 
the “revolutionaiy communists” who called themselves “Babouv- 
ists” and who declared that it was “the mission of the mneteenth 
centiuy to emancipate la belle classe des proletaires." 
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Carbonari and with the followers of Mazzini. Under 
the influence of their ideas and of the stir made by 
the Grand National Consolidated Trades Union of 
England, the workers of Nantes wrote to the work- 
ers of London in June, 1834: “Brothers and Friends! 
Do not let our Union be stopped by the seas or 
rivers that mark the boundaries of States. Let us 
put into communication London, Paris, Manchester, 
Lyons, Liverpool, Nantes, Bordeaux, Oporto, Lisbon, 
Cadiz, Barcelona, Turin, and all the great centers 
of industry in the world." 

II. LOVETT AND BLANQUI 
What may be termed the first incident of the inter- 
national labor movement occurred two years later. 
It was occasioned by an “International Address” of 
the London Working Men’s Association “ to the 
“Working Classes of Belgium” in protest against the 
imprisonment of a Brussels worker named Jacob 
Katz, who had called together a public meeting of 
“his fellow laborers to talk over their grievances.” 
The “Address” was replied to by an “Address from 
the Working Men of Belgium” signed by committees 
of workers in Brussels, Ghent, and Liege. Both the 
address of the London Working Men’s Association 
and the rejily were published in the radical periodi- 
cals of France and elicited much comment. 

The author of the “Address to the Working Classes 

' Postgate, R W , The Workers’ International, p. 13 

“ The London Working Men’s Association was organized in 
June, 1836, and became the center of the Chartist movement. 
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of Belgium” was William Lovett, secretary and 
prime mover of the London Working Men’s Asso- 
ciation, who may be called the first working man 
of modern times with an international outlook. 
Lovett came by it through a process of personal 
development in which the various influences of the 
day were combined. As a journeyman cabinet- 
maker, Lovett had had his share m the fight against 
the Anti- Combination laws and his baptism in trade 
unionism. As a member of the liberal and radical 
circles of London he had accepted the idea that uni- 
versal suffrage and political organization were nec- 
essary to carry out economic and social reforms. 
From Robert Owen he had received his faith in the 
coming of “a new moral order” and of a co-operative 
economic system. As a member of the National 
Union of the Working Classes in 1831-33 and of the 
Grand National Consolidated Trades Union in 1834, 
he became convinced that it was necessary for the 
workers to develop their own leadership from within 
their own ranks. As one who had with great effort 
lifted himself above the level of illiteracy to which 
his class was doomed in the days when universal 
and compulsory education was unknown, he was 
intensely interested in popular education and de- 
nounced "the hawks and owls of society seeking to 
perpetuate the state of mental darkness.” ’ As a 
leader in the labor circles of London, he came in 

’ The lAje and Stingffles of Willmm Lovett in ]m Pursuit of 
Biead, Knowledge, and Fieedom, edit, of 1920, Vol. I, p 27. 
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contact with the political exiles from Italy, Ger- 
many, France, Poland, and other countries, and 
through them caught a glimpse of the interna- 
tional politics of the tunes. 

Lovett’s “International Addresses” called forth a 
“great number of addresses and communications 
from different bodies” and in reply to these Lovett 
published in 1838 an “Address to the Working 
Classes of Europe” in which he suggested the idea 
of an international labor organization. “Fellow pro- 
ducers of wealth!” he wrote. “Seeing that our 
oppressors are united, . . . why should not we 
unite in. holy zeal to show the injustice of war, the 
cruelty of despotism, and the misery it entails upon 
our species?” ® 

While Lovett was developing these ideas in Eng- 
land, the first contacts between workers of different 
countries were made in the secret societies of Fi’ance. 
There was a succession of such societies in Paris, the 
“Societe des Droits de THomme” giving way in 1834 
to the “Societe des Families” which in 1836 was suc- 
ceeded by the “Societe des Saisons.” The dominat- 
ing influence in these societies was Auguste Blanqui, 
who had entered political life during the revolution 
of 1830, while studying law in Paris, and who from 
that time on had devoted himself to political con- 
, spiracles. Blanqui was a follower of Baboeuf, and 
laid stress on the idea that social reforms could be 
carried out only by an uprising and by the estab- 

' Ibid., pp. 154-162. 
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lishment of a revolutionary dictatorship. A number 
of German workers living in Paris organized the 
“Federation of the Just” which affiliated with the 
“Societe des Saisons.” “ 

By the end of the decade, there were thus in 
France and in England small groups of socialists, 
Chartists, Owenites, “revolutionary democrats,” and 
communists who were harboring the project of an 
“international association for the emancipation of 
the working classes.” A conference for the purpose 
was planned in 1839, in London. But the agitation 
in England for the presentation of the “People’s 
Charter” and for a general strike which resulted in 
the arrest of Lovett and of other Chartists, and the 
unsuccessful uprising of Blaiiqui in Pans on May 12, 
1839, made such a conference impossible. 

III. THE “HOT AIR” FORTIES 

After 1840, the idea of internationalism found 
a new stimulus m the intellectual and social fer- 
ment which became the characteristic feature of 
the forties. In all Western countries, men’s minds 
were perturbed by the widespread distress which 
began with the panic of 1837 and which continued 
with short intervals throughout the “hungry forties.” 
To many thoughtful men and women it seemed 
impossible that an industrial system marked by 
great contrasts of wealth and poverty and subject 

“ Wilhelm Weitlmg, the famous German communist tailor, was 
a member of the “Federation of the Just” 
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to frequent panics and crises should be able to sur- 
vive, and in the hopeful and rationalistic spirit of 
the day, hosts of reformers and philanthropists put 
forth a variety of plans, schemes, utopias, and pre- 
scriptions for the "reorganization of society” and for 
the saving of humanity.'" 

One of the first results of this philanthropic 
hnpulse was the resurgence of the idea, fu’st ex- 
pressed by Robert Owen in 1818, that the condition 
of the industrial workers in any one country could 
be permanently improved only by the international 
co-operation of governments. In 1839, such a sug- 
gestion had been again made by Villerme, whose 
book on conditions in the textile industries of France 
caused a sensation. After 1840, this idea was elab- 
orated by Daniel Le Grand, an Alsatian manufac- 
turer, in the form of a program of international labor 
legislation. 

At the same time, the growing uneasiness in the 
international situation as manifested in the diplo- 
matic tangle in the Near East in 1840, in the tension 
between England and -France in 1844, and in the 
Oregon issue between England and the United 
States in 1846 called forth the first popular peace 

There are few significant names in the world of Western let- 
ters and thought during these years that are not to be found in 
one or another of the reform movements gf the times The 
“bizarre junction” of ideas amused later generations and resulted 
pn the oharaeten nation of the decade as the “loquacious forties,” 
.'the “garrulous forties,” and the “hot air” peiiod It should be 
’ remembered, however, that these years were also a period of lai^e 
,1 political and social syntheses. 
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movement of modern times. Before 1840, the 
American Peace Society had begun an agitation for 
a Congress of Nations in order to establish an inter- 
national tribunal. With the publication of William 
Ladd’s pamphlet on a “Congress of Nations” in 1840, 
the movement gamed momentum, and in 1843 there 
was held in London the first international peace con- 
gress, at which some three hundred delegates were 
present. 

In contact with this pacifist internationahsm, 
there also developed duruig these years the doctrine 
of commercial internationalism, based upon the idea 
of Free Trade, which Richard Cobden preached with 
almost religious fervor. Richard Cobden, adinhed 
by some as the “first international man,” ridiculed 
by others as the “inspired bagman who believed in 
a cotton millennium,” was primarily influenced in 
his thinking by the first world-mdustry of modern 
times— the cotton industry, and voiced the new sense 
of a growing coimnunity of interests between the 
countries of the world which was stimulated by the 
coming of the railway, by increasing facilities of 
communication, by the extension of machine indus- 
try into new countries, by the rapid expansion of 
foreign trade, and by the opening up of international 
financial relations. Addressing the advocates of 
peace in 1842 he wrote : “The efforts of the Peace i 
Societies, however laudable, can never be successful 
as long as the nations maintain their present system 
of isolation. The Colonial System, with all its daz- 
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zling appeals to the passions of the people, can never 
be got rid of except by the indirect processes of Free 
Trade. . . .Yet the Colonial System of Europe 
has been the chief source of war for tire last hundred 
and fifty years.” And in 1846 he wrote: “I see in the 
free trade principle that which shall act on the moral 
world as the principle of gravitation in the Universe 
— drawing men together, thrusting aside the antag- 
onism of race and creed and language, and uniting 
us in the bonds of peace.” 

In this environment of ideas and movements, tlxe 
advocates of “an international organization for the 
emancipation of the workmg classes” tended to draw 
nearer together. With the increased facilities for 
travel, they came more frequently into personal con- 
tact. Paris and London were the centers where 
sociahsts, Owenites, Chartists, co-operators, “demo- 
crats,” communists, revolutionists,” and nationalists 
met and planned and schemed. In Paris especially, 
between 1843 and 1846, one could have found at one 
tune or another that group of men who exercised a 
profound influence on the social thought of the cen- 
tury. It was a cosmopolitan and revolutionary 
atmosphere, surcharged with the hopes and dreams 
of the pohtical refugees from Eastern, Southern, and 
Central Europe. The Russian, Michel Bakunin, 
who arrived in Paris in 1844, after being expelled 

‘’■For the progi'ams of these schools of social thought between 
1840 and 1848 see Laidler, Hany W , A History of Socialist 
Thought, 1927. 
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from Germany, described it as follows: “We became 
firmly convinced that we were living during the last 
days of a dying civilization. . . . Two months on 
the boulevards of Paris was enough to turn a liberal 
into a socialist.” ” 

IV. FROM FLORA TRISTAN TO KARL MARX 

Prom 1843 on, there is steady advance in the 
thought of these “intellectuals” and workers and in 
their efforts to bring about a practical organization. 
In 1843, there appeai’ed in Fi’ance a booklet entitled 
“L’Union Ouvriere” in which the first concrete plan 
for an international labor organization was pre- 
sented. The author, Flora Tristan, who had been 
impressed by the Chartist movement m England, 
urged the workers of France to “form themselves 
into a class,” as the bourgeoisie had done in 1789 
and in 1830, and to unite without regard to sex, 
politics, religion, or national boundaries in order to 
obtain a share in pohtical and economic power. 
“The Workers’ Union,” she wrote, “should establish 
in the principal cities of England, Germany, Italy, m 
a word, in aU the capitals of Europe, coimnittees of 
correspondence.” Flora Tristan’s booklet went 
through three editions and sold over 20 thousand 
copies. 

About the same tune, the Workers’ Educational 
Society of London, known also as the “Group of 

* “ CompfirG-Morel, Encyclopedic Socialute Syndicate et Cooper- 
ative, p, 299. 
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Communist Education,” ” began negotiations with 
Karl Marx aaid Friedrich Engels, then in Paris, to 
form a communist federation. Marx and Engels 
refused. But in 1845, the London “Group” was 
again in communication with Marx, who was then 
in Brussels, where he had gathered about him some 
German followers. 

As the events of 1846-7 unfolded, the efforts of 
these groups in Paris, London, and Brussels to get 
together became more persistent. On March 3, 
1846, the Chartists in London held a large public 
meeting to protest against the danger of war 
between England and the United States and sent an 
address to the .workers of America to take similar 
action. “ In May, the Chartists held another meet- 
ing in London to protest against the suppression of 
the Polish uprising in Cracow. In July of the same 
year, Marx and Engels, in the name of the German 
Democratic Communists of Brussels, were in com- 
munication with Feargus O’Connor, the leader of 
Chartism. And before the end of the year, a “Cen- 
tral European Committee” had been set up with 
local “correspondence committees” in Paris and 
London. 

As the “European Committee” did not function, 

“ Its foundera were German raembeiB of the “Federation of the 
Just”^ who had escaped from Paris to London after Blanqni’s 
uprising; its membership included a few political exilo.s from 
Scandinavia, Holland, and Hungary 

'■‘Schlutcr, Hermaim, Die AnfSnae der Deuiaahen Arbeiter- 
bewegxiiig tn Amenka, p. 42. 
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a conference was called in London in the suminer of 
1847 to attempt a more effective union. Only a few 
German delegates attended, and they organized 
themselves into a “Communist League” for the 
“overthrow of the bourgeoisie.” A second confer- 
ence was held in November, 1847, which again 
turned out to be a gathering of German refugees 
from Paris, Brussels, and London, But the gather- 
ing assumed significance from the fact that Marx 
and Engels appeared before it and read to it their 
declaration of program which was later elaborated 
into the “Communist Manifesto.” 

In the “Communist Manifesto,” a small pamphlet 
of some 40 pages, the two authors,” both of them 
young men under 30, brought together into a closely 
knit synthesis the speculations of the French social- 
ists, the ideas of the Enghsh economists, the political 
reasoning of Chartism, the revolutionary tactics of 
Blanquism with the methodology of Hegelian dia- 
lectics. Most of the ideas in the “Manifesto” had 
been common currency in socialist and revolutionary 
circles for nearly a decade. It was commonly held 
that the development of “capitalism” was condemn- 
ing the workers to increasing misery, that the con- 
centration of industry was eliminating the middle 
classes and bringing capitalists and proletarians into 
sharper conflicts, and that capitalist economy was 
subject to periodic crises and would finally end in a 

’ ' The "Commumst Manifesto” was the work of both Engels 
and Marx, but it was written, in its final form, by Marx alone 
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social cataclysm which would be the beginning of a 
social transformation. The originality of Marx and 
Engels consisted in seeing these different trends as 
the manifestations of a single process of the struggle 
of classes whose driving power lay in changes of 
technique and whose ultimate social results — the 
forcible abolition of private property and the estab- 
lishment of a communist society — could be brought 
about only by the workers themselves organized into 
a separate political party for the purpose of winning 
political power and of using such power to carry 
out measures of social reform. 

Marx and Engels claimed that the struggle of the 
workers was international in essence. National dif- 
ferences, they wrote, were being wiped out by the 
development of free trade, by the growth of a world 
market, and by the increasing uniformity of indus- 
trial and social conditions. The workers in partic- 
ular were being “denationalized” by modern indus- 
try, and had no fatherland. None the less, the 
workers’ movement was national in form in the sense 
that the workers of each country had to “square 
accounts” with their own bourgeoisie. Also, since 
the working class in each country had to gain politi- 
cal power, it had to act as “a national class,” which 
meant that it had to elevate itself to the position 
of “bemg the nation.” In this mixed sense of cos- 
mopolitanism and nationalism, Marx and Engels 
declared that the combined action of the workers m 
“at least the civilized countries” was necessary for 
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a successful “communist revolution” and wound up 
their “manifesto” with the passionate appeal — 
“Workers of all Lands, Unitel” 

The “Communist Manifesto” had only a passmg 
reference to trade unions. After the first trade union 
movement of the thirties went under in the panic 
of 1837, craft and trade unions formed anew m 
all Western countries, but on a more modest scale, 
and they kept aloof from the social movements of 
the day. The larger “labor movement” of these 
years was centered in the political, educational, 
co-operative, and revolutionary organizations in 
which an elite of skilled workers and small groups 
of middle-class “intellectuals” combined to reorgan- 
ize the entu’e social hfe of the world. 

’ Among the organizations of the day, the Chartists 
of England were by far the most important. As 
Marx and Engels expected the unpending “bourgeois 
revolution” m Germany to be “the hnmediate prel- 
ude to a proletarian revolution,” they were eager 
to brmg about a union between the Chartists, the 
Continental “democrats,” and their own “Commu- 
nist League.” In November, 1847, they attempted 
this at a meeting held in London to celebrate the 
anniversary of the Polish insurrection of 1830 
After a resolution of sympathy with Poland was 
passed, “Dr. Charles Marx” was introduced to the 
meeting as vice-president of the Brussels Democratic 
Society. In a speech delivered in German, Marx 
attacked the “one-sided fraternity of the free trad- 
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ers,” and urged the calling of a “congress of working 
men to establish liberty all over the world.” 

This congress was to be held in Brussels on Sep- 
tember 25, 1848. However, within a few months 
after the London meeting, the French Revolution of 
1848 broke out. Before the date set for the “first 
congress of working men,” the revolutionary wave 
had swept all Central and Southern Europe, had 
set into motion democratic currents in England, and 
had caused some disturbance as far as the United 
States in the West and Russia in the East. Follow- 
ing upon the world depression of 1847, the revolu- 
tions of 1848 were a vivid demonstration of the 
growing unity of world history. But the demo- 
cratic and revolutionary internationalists were over- 
whelmed by the rapid course of events, and their 
efforts to promote international action merely dram- 
atized the fact that only the mere beginnings of the 
idea of such action were as yet in existence. 



CHAPTER II 


THE FIRST INTERNATIONAL, 1864-1876 

I. FRENCH TRADITIONS AND BRITISH REALISM 

As the waves of revolution, receded in 1848-50, 
they carried in their backward sweep the very mem- 
ory of the "hungry” and “turbulent” forties. With 
the discovery of gold in California and Australia, 
with the opening up of new_lands beyond the Mis- 
sissippi, with the great changes in the iron trades 
and in the technique of agriculture, with the rapid 
extension of railway and ocean transportation, a 
“new era of economic expansion” set in which was 
soon to bring unexampled opportunities for the 
making of individual fortunes and for improving the 
condition of the masses. In Western Europe, the 
skilled workers benefited by this expansion, by the 
large migrations to the United States and to Aus- 
tralia which relieved the pressure of population, by 
the fall in the cost of food, and by the new labor 
laws which smoothed out some of the rougher edges 
of the earlier industrialism. 

This economic prosperity was accompanied by a 
general intellectual reaction. In contrast to the “hot 
air” forties, the decade of the fifties was marked by 
“political inertia” and by a practical and realistic 

29 
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spirit. The “social problem” lost its hold on men’s 
minds, and the center of interest shifted to problems 
of national expansion and of international rivalry. 
In Trance and Germany, the working men’s societies 
which had been built during the years of upheaval, 
vanished or were suppressed by the government. In 
England, Chartism died out and was quickly for- 
gotten. The “Communist League” was dissolved in 
1852. The intellectuals who had played a large 
part in the events of 1848 dropped out of public life. 

Among the workers, this was a period of the build- 
ing up of “tough and unromantic” organizations for 
the gaining of a larger share m the prosperity of the 
day. In France and Germany, where the workers 
were hindered by political reaction and by legal dis- 
abilities, their efforts were confined to self-education 
and mutual aid. But in England and in the United 
States, these were years of the formation of the first 
large craft unions of modern times. In England 
especially, this new development was hnportant.* 
Here there grew up in the course of the fifties not 
only numerous trade clubs and societies in single 
crafts in a town or district, but also the fii’st national 
craft unions, such as the Amalgamated Society of 
Engineers, the Society of Carpenters, and the Society 
of Ironfounders, which by means of high dues, by 
out-of-work, travehng, sickness, and other benefits, 

^ In the United States, the craft unions which were formed 
between 1849 and 1855 were wiped out in the panic of 1857, and 
those that were organized in 1859-60 disappeared during the first 
year of the Civil War. 
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by close attention to trade matters and by the cen- 
tralization of power, laid the foundations of a stable 
trade unionism which was to serve for a long time 
as a model not only ui England, but in other coun- 
tries as well. 

It was among the leaders of the British trade 
unions that the idea of an international labor organi- 
zation now appeared. It came to them as a result 
of the influx of workers from Germany, France, and 
Belgium into the trades of London after 1850, but 
gamed impetus only after the crisis of 1857-8 One 
of the effects of that crisis was the collapse of the 
buildmg boom of the previous years and a strike of 
the workers in the building trades of London against 
a cut in wages and a lengthening of working hours. 
The building contractors met the strike with a lock- 
out and with attempts to import strike-breakers 
from the Continent. The trade unions of London 
then organized the London Trades’ Council, in the 
summer of 1860, to promote their common interests. 
From this experience the labor leaders of the London 
Trades’ Council — Robert Applegarth, W. R. Creiner, 
George Howell, and George Odger — especially the 
latter, drew the lesson that it was desirable and 
necessary for' the workers of England to establish 
ties with those of the Continent. This conclusion 
was confirmed in their mmds as a result of a second 
strike in the building trades of London in March, 
1861. 

While British labor leaders were turning their 
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attention to the Continent, events there were begin- 
ning to arouse in some labor circles an interest in 
international affairs. With the liberal change in the 
policy of Napoleon the Third, which was in part a 
result of the crisis of 1857-8, and with the war 
against Austria for the liberation of Italy in 1859, 
came that turn in events which was to make the 
decade of the sixties the high water mark of indi- 
vidualist and nationalist liberalism. Between 1859 
and the middle of 1861 the first Italian Parliament 
had met in Turin, Russia had abolished serfdom and 
had inaugurated the era of great reforms, the United 
States had entered upon the Civil War, and Ger- 
many had witnessed the reawakenhig of demands for 
liberal reform. Under the stimulus of these events, 
the workers of the Continent were brought into con- 
tact with the workers of England in the course of 
which they revived the idea of international organi- 
zation, in accordance with the traditions of 1848. 

II. ST. MARTIN’S HALL 

Contacts between the British and Continental 
workers were at first casual. On December 17, 1861, 
the London Trades’ Council received a request from 
the General Society of Working Men 'of Naples for 
I aid in securing Italian unity and in organizing trade 
unions. The London Trades’ Council prepared an 
account of the English trade unions which was circu- 
lated on the Continent. 

In the summer of 1862, over 300 workmen from 
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France and about a dozen from Germany came to 
the International Exhibition in London, They were 
entertained by the London trade unionists and came 
in contact also with the political refugees from their 
own countries living in London. During these meet- 
ings, the idea of an international labor association 
seems to have been discussed. 

In the further course of the year, communications 
were established between committees of workers 
which were organized in London and Paris to help 
the workers in the cotton trades of England and 
France who were out of work as a result of the 
industrial dislocations caused by the Civil War in 
America. By the beginning of 1863, the workers of 
England, in alliance with John Bright, were carry- 
ing on an intense campaign for the prevention of 
war between their country and the United States, 
which strengthened their growing sense of the eco- 
nomic and political interdependence of the world. 

Negotiations between French workers and the 
leaders of the London trade unions were carried a 
step further in 1863 as a result of the Polish insur- 
rection. In Paris and London, committees to help 
the Polish insurgents were organized by workers, 
and on July 22, 1863, these committees arranged an 
“International Meeting” in London, at which Odger 
and Cremer, in the name of the English workers, and 
Henri Tolam, Perrochon, and Limousin for the 
workers of Paris, demanded the restoration of Polish 
independence. The following day the leaders of the 
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London Trades’ Council arranged a private gather- 
ing at, which they took up with the French workers 
the question of an international labor organization. 
It was decided that the English labor leaders should 
prepare an address on the subject to the French 
workers. 

About four months later, such an address “to the 
working men of France from the working men of 
England,” written by George Odger, was dispatched 
to Paris. Its main theme was the need of inter- 
national labor action. “We find,” read the “Ad- 
dress,” “that whenever we attempt to better our 
social condition by reducing the hours of toil, or by 
raising the price of labor, our ‘employers threaten us 
with bringmg over Frenchmen, Germans, Belgians, 
and others to do our work at a reduced rate of wages, 
and we are sorry to say that this has been done, 
though not from any desire on the part of our Con- 
tmental brethren to injure us, but through a want 
of regular and systematic communication between 
the mdustrial classes of all countries. Our aun is to 
bring up the wages of the ill-paid to as near a level 
as possible with that of those who are better remu- 
nerated, and not to allow our employers to play us 
aU one agauist the other, and to di’ag us down to 
the lowest possible condition, suitable to their ava- 
ricious bargaining.” ” 

“Quoted m Riasanov, D, Kail Mam and Friedrich Enyek, 
p. 145. This “Address” was translated into French by Professor 
Edward Spencer Beesley 
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The French workers did not compose their reply 
until almost a year later. When it was ready, the 
same three workers who had attended the meeting 
in July, 1863, went to London to present it. 

To receive the French delegation, a meeting was 
arranged at St Martin’s Hall on September 28, 1864. 
To give the meeting an international character, the 
London trade unionists invited refugees from dif- 
ferent countries living in London. The meeting was 
attended by Italian followers of Mazzini, by French 
socialists and Blanquists, by Polish revolutionists, 
and by a number of members of the former “Com- 
munist League” among whom was Karl Marx, who 
had been living in London since 1849 pursuing 
his studies in the British Museum. There were 
also some surviving Owenites and Chartists. The 
meeting was crowded, and was presided over 
by E. S. Beesley, one of the Positivists who 
were advisers at the tune to the British organized 
workers. 

At the meeting, Odger first read the English 
“Address.” Then Tolain read the French reply, the 
keynote of which was that “capital was concentrat-f 
ing in mighty financial and industrial combinations,”' 
and that the workers of the world must seek “sal- 
vation through solidarity.” After that, the meetmg 
voted in favor of the French project, which pro- 
vided for an international association with a central 
committee in London and with branches in all the 
capitals of Europe. A provisional committee of 
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twenty-one Englishmen, ten Germans, nine French- 
men, six Italians, two Poles, and two Swiss, was 
elected to prepare a program and constitution for 
the new organization. 

III. INAUGURAL AND CONSTITUTION 

Among the members of this committee were fol- 
lowers of various social schools, and various plans 
were advocated by them. On October 11, 1864, 
Mazzini’s secretary, Major L. Wolff, submitted to 
the General Committee the rules of the Italian 
Working Men's Association of Naples as a model to 
be copied by the International Working Men's Asso- 
ciation. “ Marx opposed this proposal as this would 
have made of the International a secret society. 
Marx had a draft of his own which was approved 
by the General Committee on November 8, 1864. 
It was in the form of an “Address to the Working 
Classes" which became known as the “Inaugural 
Address." 

In preparing the “Inaugural Address,"' Marx real- 
ized that his task w^-s to draft a compromise plat- 
form on which the different elements of labor could 
unite. In the labor world of the day, trade unions 
were of unportance only m England. In these trade 
unions, an “aristocracy of skilled workmen" was 
under the guidance of leaders who cared more for 
results than for theory and who on the whole 

“ The name “International Woi'king Men’s Association” wa.s 
adopted by the committee 
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accepted the prevailing doctrines of economic indi- 
vidualism and political liberalism. In France, organ- 
ization was just beginning among the workers in 
the luxury trades of Pans. While these workers of 
Paris demanded the right to organize and to strike, 
they had but little interest in trade unionism of the 
British type. They pinned their faith to co-opera- 
tive credit and to productive co-operation, largely 
under the influence of the ideas of Louis Blanc and 
of Proudhon. In Germany, Lassalle had just organ- 
ized the “General Workmg Men’s Association," 
whose chief demands were for universal suffrage 
and productive co-operation. In other countries of 
Europe, there were only small societies and organiza- 
tions of workers. In the United States, the trade 
unions in the non, building, and other skilled trades 
were primarily interested in protecting themselves 
against the effects of inflation, of a rapidly growing 
industrialism, and of iininigration. In all countries, 
the workers’ societies were isolated and had not yet 
risen to a consciousness of common interests even on 
a national scale. 

To draft a statement acceptable to such different 
groups, Marx put aside the tone and tenor of the 
“Communist Manifesto.’’ He used words which he 
hnnself could only smile 31 ,“ and avoided all refer- 
ence to socialization or other communist views, in 

In a letter to Engels he wiote “I was compelled to put m the 
‘Preamble’ two phrases about ‘diit 3 ’’’ and ‘right,’ also ‘tmth, justice, 
.and morality’ which, however, are so placed that they can do no 
harm ” 
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order to emphasize such of his ideas as would appeal 
to all. 

As a result, the “Inaugural Address” was written 
in a low and moderate tone. It quoted statistics to 
show the great growth of trade and commerce 
between 1845 and 1864, but claimed that the “intox- 
icating augmentation of wealth and power was 
entirely confined to the propertied classes.” In all 
countries of Europe, according to the “Address,” it 
had become clear to every unprejudiced mind that 
no improvement in machinery, no application 
of science to industry, no new contrivance of trans- 
port, no emigration, no opening of new markets, 
no free trade, not all those factors put together, 
could do away with the misery of the productive 
classes. 

Somewhat in contradiction to the above, the 
“Address” went on to show that the ten-hour day 
gained m England in 1847 had not only resulted in 
an improvement of the physical, moral, and mtellec- 
tual condition of the British workers, but had also 
been the “victory of a principle.” The “Address” 
also referred to the experiments in co-operative pro- 
duction as a “victory” of the workers, for they 
proved that the “despised hands” could carry on 
production without the aid of employers. None the 
less, in the words of the “Address,” the co-operative 
efforts of the workers were inadequate to curb 
r monopoly and privilege. The workers had to use 
I the agencies of the state to promote their interests, 
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and the conquest of political power was, therefore, \ 
the "first duty of the working class." 

What the workers had at their command, as a 
means to success, was numbers. But numbers could 
weigh in the balance only if united by combination 
and led by knowledge. Unless the workers organ- 
ized in each country and unless the workers of dif- 
ferent countries maintained "fraternal ties,” then’ 
efforts were doomed to failure. Besides, there was 
yet another reason for the international action of 
working men. The foreign policy of governments 
in "pursuit of evil designs” and playing on national 
prejudices, had taught the workers "the duty to 
master the mysteries of mternational politics, to 
watch the diplomatic acts of their respective gov- 
ernments,” and "to counteract them, if necessary, 
by all means in then’ power.” The “Address” struck 
its last chord on the appeal: “Workmen of aU coun- 
tries, Unite!” 

Marx also wrote the Preamble and the Rules of 
the International. The Rules defined the purpose 
of the International as that of a central medium of 
communication and co-operation between workers’ 
societies in different countries having the same aims, 
namely, mutual help, progress, and the complete 
emancipation of the working classes. Membership 
in the Association was open to local or national 
workers’ societies, known as “sections.” Each sec- 
tion was allowed to organize in its own way and to 
elect a delegate to the annual congress which was to 
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elect a General Council. The functions of the Gen- 
eral Council were to keep members informed of the 
labor market in all countries, to make studies of 
labor conditions, to bring the same problems to the 
attention of working people of different countries, 
to collect statistics, to publish a bulletin, to promote 
the national consolidation of labor organizations in 
each country, to help its members in search of work 
in foreign countries, and to carry on all the adminis- 
trative work necessary to achieve these ends, Dues 
wore to be collected by the General Council to pay 
its expenses. 

IV. THE FIRST INTERNATIONAL LABOR 
CONGRESS 

For two years after its organization, the General 
Council was preoccupied mainly with the question 
of arranghig the first congress of the International. 
The members of the General Council met in a 
small room in a working class district of London 
which served as headquarters. There was friction 
between the members of the Council, not only on 
questions of politics, economics, and religion, but 
also as to the purpose of the organization which they 
had brought mto being. The English trade union- 
ists wanted to use it as a means of spreading trade 
unions of the British type on the Continent; Maz- 
zini saw in it the germ of a new secret society for 
the promotion of republicanism in Europe; the 
Blanquists hoped to turn it to the purposes of insur- 
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rection; while a few shared with Marx the idea that 
it was the first step towards a general union of 
workers hi all countries for the purpose of a complete 
socialist reorganization of society. 

Following the precedent of the English labor 
world, the General Council took occasion to state its 
views on the pohtical problems of the day by means 
of "Addresses.” One, to President Lincoln on 
November 29, 1864, congratulated the American 
people on his re-election and expressed satisfaction 
that it should have fallen to hun, the “noble son 
of the working class,” to lead his country in a civil 
war which marked the beginning of a new era for 
labor and social reconstruction.” Charles Francis 
Adams, then American Ambassador in London, 
wrote a polite reply. On May 13, 1865, the General 
Council sent another “Address” to President John- 
son expressing deep indignation at the assassination 
of Lincoln. A third, in September, 1865, congratu- 
lated the American people on the successful out- 
come of the Civil War and on the preservation of 
the Union. 

During 1866, the General Council co-operated 
with the London Trades’ Council in the campaign 
for suffrage reform which was then absorbing the 
British workers However, its mam work was the 
calling of the first international labor congress ever 
held. This congress met in Geneva from the 3rd to 

' Quoted in Sohliitei’, Hermann, Die Internationale in Amenka, 
p 43. 
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the 8th of September, 1866. At this tune the Inter- 
national had small “sections” in France, Belgium, 
Switzerland, and Germany, which consisted of skilled 
artisans and intellectuals. The largest membership 
of the International was in England, where some 17 
trade unions with an estimated membership of over 
25,000 had “adhered.” But neither sections nor 
trade unions paid dues regularly, and the total 
income for 1865-66 amounted to about $285. Of 
the 60 delegates who came to the Geneva congress, 
the majority were from Switzerland. 

The Geneva congress devoted its sessions to a 
discussion of twelve points. These were : the organi- 
zation and aim of the International; past, present, 
and future of trade unions; female and child labor; 
limitation of the working day; co-operation and 
trade unions; capital and labor; foreign competi- 
tion; taxation; international institutions; the neces- 
sity of destroying the Russian power and of re-estab- 
lishing Poland; standing armies; religious ideas; the 
establishment of a friendly society. 

_ A great diversity of ideas was reflected in these 
discussions. The English workers, as indicated 
above, were political and economic liberals. The 
Swiss workers were led by a Dr. Coullery, a “neo- 
Christian humanitarian.” The Belgians were “Col- 
inists, followers of J, G. C. A. H. Colins, who 
advocated a mixture of atheism and spiritualism, 
collective ownership of land and private property in 
capital. The few German delegates present were 
followers of Marx who, though not in attendance at 
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the congress, sent a detailed report for the guidance 
of his adherents. 

As against these, the French workers were fol- 
lowers of Proudhon, or “mutualists,” and believed 
that mutality or reciprocity of service was the 
essence of social justice. Their theory was that the 
product of labor should belong to the producer who 
should exchange it for products which had cost an 
equal amount of labor. They were opposed to state 
intervention m human relations, to strikes, and to 
trade unions, and believed that the workers could 
"emancipate” themselves by organizing co-operative 
societies for production, mutual insurance, consump- 
tion, and credit. They had special hopes in "Peo- 
ple’s Banks” and advocated an organization for 
international credit. 

Because of these disagreements, the work of the 
Geneva Congress was diffuse. However, it approved 
the Rules drafted by Marx, and adopted a number 
of resolutions, the most important of which were 
those in favor of a maximum eight-hour day, of 
mternational protective laws for women and chil- 
dren, and of the abolition of night work for women." 

V. YEARS OF GROWTH 

In 1867, the International had its first opportunity 
to be of service to English and Fi-ench workers. In 
the spring and summer of that year, the bronze- 

° The idea of the intcmational regulation of labor conditions 
had made some headway between 1862 and 1866, owing to the 
work of Le Grand in. France and of various advocates in Switzer- 
land and Belgium 
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workers of Paris were locked out for forming a union, 
while in London the tailors went on strike for a 
reduction of hours of work. The General Council 
collected over 1,000 pounds from English unions for 
the Paris bronze-workers and helped them to win 
their strike. Some money was also collected on the 
Continent for the London tailors, but the chief work 
of the International in this connection was the 
effort to prevent the importation of strike-breakers. 

As a result of these activities, the meinberslnp of 
the International grew during the year In England, 
a trade union congress held in Sheffield recom- 
mended that all unions join the International, and 
some 20 trade unions complied. In France, a num- 
ber of new unions were formed which adhered to 
the International. There was an increase also m 
the membership in Belgium and Switzerland. In 
America, William H. Sylvis, of the Iron Moulders' 
Union, an outstanding labor leader of the day, and 
W. Jessup, of the Machinists’ and Blacksmiths’ 
Union, introduced a resolution at the second con- 
gress of the National Labor Union in favor of estab- 
lishing official connections with the International. 
Sylvis believed that American labor could not raise 
its own standards as long as the American labor 
market w^as easily accessible to cheap European 
labor. He was worried at the time by the effects 
of the Act of Congress of 1864, which enabled 
employers to import laborers under contract and to 
check off transportation costs from wages. Sylvis 
thought that through the International, something 
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could be done to regulate immigration. His resolu- 
tion was voted down, the congress of the National 
Labor Union confining itself to an expression of 
sympathy for and a promise to co-operate with “the 
organized workmg men of Europe in their struggle 
against political and social injustice.” 

Despite the increase in membership, the finances 
of the International did not improve. From Sep- 
tember, 1866, to September, 1867, the total income 
was a little over $230, of which $68 came from Eng- 
land, $125 from France, $38 from Switzerland. Rent 
could not be paid regularly, and the secretary’s sal- 
ary, which had been fixed by the Geneva congress at 
about $250 a year, was in arreai’s. The members of 
the General Council tried for a while to raise sub- 
scriptions among themselves, but after having raised 
about $12 in nine weeks, they abandoned the effort. 

During the three years considered, the English 
trade unionists, though not regular in their attend- 
ance, dominated the General Council. George Odger 
was its president, W. R. Cremer, R. Shaw, and Peter 
Fox were its successive secretaries from 1864 to the 
end of 1867. The “Addi’esses” of the International, . 
though written by Marx, were in accordance with/ 
the ideas and methods of the English unions. 

At the congresses of the International, however, 
the French members exercised the greatest influ- 
ence. Not only at the congress of Geneva in 1866, 
but also at the congress of Lausanne, from Septem- 
ber 2 to September 8, 1867, the workers of Pans 
presented the most elaborate reports, led in the dis- 
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cussions, and carried through their resolutions 
against strilces, for co-operative societies, and in 
favor of a “People’s Bank.” 

After the congress of Lausanne, the International 
receded for a while. The interest of the English 
trade unions slackened, while the Paris sections 
were destroyed by court prosecutions. But towards 
the summer of 1868, the International took a sud- 
den leap forward. From that date to the middle 
of 1870, it gained rapidly in membership and spread 
to new countries. It profited by the strike move- 
^ments in different countries which followed the in- 
idustrial upswing of 1868 and which led to the forma- 
tion of trade unions everywhere In France, there 
was an outburst of strikes and a mushroom growth 
of trade unions which jomed the International; by 
1869, the French membership of the International 
was estimated at 200,000. In Belgium, a series of 
strikes in 1868 among miners and textile workers, in 
the course of which the workers were fired on by 
troops, resulted in the organization of a trade union 
federation with some 60 branches, which became one 
of the strongest national sections of the Inter- 
national. In Switzerland, a strike in the building 
trades of Geneva in 1868, during which the General 
Council collected funds for the strikers, stirred up 
much interest m trade unionism and in the Inter- 
national.'' 

’’ Money for the strikers of Belgium and Switzerland was col- 
lected in the United States by the Social Party of New York. 
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'In Italy, Spain, and Portugal, disturbed political 
conditions and economic misery led to the formation 
of trade unions and of workers’ revolutionary soci- 
eties. In these three countries, the leading part in 
the labor movement of these days fell to the Russian, 
M. Bakunin. “ At first, Bakunin organized an inter- 
nationar society of liis own under the name of the 
International Alliance of Social Democracy; but in 
July, 1869, the branches of this Society were admit- 
ted to the International. The membership of these 
new sections grew rapidly, especially m Spain, 

In Germany, the workers’ societies under the lead- 
ership of August Bebel and Wilhelm Liebknecht at 
a congress in Eisenach in 1869, affiliated with the 
International. In the United States, the National 
Labor Union at its Philadelphia convention of 1869 
decided to send a delegate to the congress of the 
International which was to be held in Basel that 
year, and at its convention in Cincinnati in 1870 
not only declared “its adherence to the principles of 


“ After his emergence from Petvo-Pavlovsk piibon and exile in 
Siberia, Bakunin spent his time gathering about him young revo- 
lutionists and oiganizmg them into secret societies In 1864, he 
organized m Italy the International Brotherhood, whose mission 
was to preach matenali.?m, popular i evolution, and the reorgani- 
zation of society on the basis of federalism and free communes. 
From 1866 to 1868, Bakunin was active in the peace movement 
But when the League of Peace in Bern m 1868 refused to endorse 
his socialist ideas, he left the League and founded the “Inter- 
national Alliance of Social Democracy” with a progiani which 
included the advocacy of atheism, tlie abolition of the right of 
inheritance, common property in the means of production and 
distiibution, and the abolition of the state. 
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the Working Men’s Association” but also its expec- 
tation to “join the said association in a short time.” 

In addition to trade union affiliations, mixed sec- 
tions of workers and intellectuals were formed during 
these years in the United States, Engdand, Denmark, 
Holland, and Austria-Hungary; by 1871, there were 
8,000 dues-payiug members in mixed sections in 
England; the Danish Federal Council had 2,000 
members in Copenhagen, while in the United States 
towards the end of 1871, 27 sections composed of 
American, German, French, Irish, Czech, and other 
mnnigrant workers paid dues for several hundred 
members." 

Thus, the International during 1869-70 reached 
the peak of its development. Even during these 
years, its finances were in a low state, as the member- 
ship was of a fluctuating character and paid dues 
irregularly. Rent for the offices of the General 
Council was in arrears, and so was the secretary’s 
salary of four dollars a week. But the International 
wielded a moral power which sprang from the devo- 
tion of Its leading members and from the prestige 
which its name acquired among workers in the dif- 
ferent countries, who were awakening to the idea of 
organization. The General Council promoted this 
influence by carrying on a regular correspondence 
with the secretaries of the national sections and 

° The Central Committee of the American branches of the Inter- 
national sent $500 to the General Council m London during 1871 
and 1700 francs to Geneva to aid the Communards 
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with labor leaders of different countries, by prepar- 
ing reports on the international situation, and by 
its appeals for financial help during strikes. 

VI. THE TRIUMPH OF MARX 
The expansion of the International was accom- 
panied by a change of ideas among its membership. 
At the third congress of the International, held in 
Brussels from the 5th to the 11th of September, 
1868, the “mutualists" of France went down in de- 
feat before the “coUectivists.” A resolution in favor 
of the nationalization of land was passed by a vote of 
thirty to four. At the suggestion of the German 
delegates, the congress urged the workers of all 
countries to study Marx’s "Capital,” published the 
year before, and eulogized Marx as “the first politi- 
cal economist who had analyzed capital scientifi- 
cally.” The congress, in general, was marked by 
high spirits as was evidenced especially in its discus- 
sion of the danger of war which was then hanging 
over Europe. Caesar de Paepe, a Belgian delegate, 
demanded that in case of war, the workers should be 
called upon to go on a general strike so as to deprive 
the armies of their food supply, and to follow up 
the general strike by social revolution. Though 
not accepting all of De Paepe’s suggestions, the 
congress urged the workers in case of war “to cease 
work.” 

Stni more decisive was Marx’s triumph at the 
fourth congress of the International in Basel, from 
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the 6th to the 12th of September, 1869. Though 
Marx was not present, his ideas were well defended 
by the delegates from the General Council and by 
those from Germany and Belgium. By this tune, 
the ideas of “mutualism” had lost their influence 
even in France, and the 26 French delegates to the 
Basel congress were now “collectivists.” The con- 
gress went on record in favor of the collective 
ownership of the means of transportation; it recom- 
' mended the formation of national and international 
trade unions not only because they were necessary 
for defense against employers, but also because they 
were the “cells of the society of the future.” The 
resolution on trade unions reflected the influence 
also of Bakunin, who was a delegate to the 
congress.” 

While triumphing at the congresses, Marx also be- 
came the dominating spirit of the General Council. 
Though the English trade unionists continued to 
form a majority of the Council, they were no longer 
much hiterested in its proceedmgs. On the other 
hand, Marx, who was relaxing from his work on “Das 
Kapital” published in 1867, and whose health and 
financial condition were improving, threw himself 
into the affairs of the International with great energy 

‘“At the Basel congi’ess, American labor was repiesented by 
A. C Cameron, who was sent by the National Laboi Union chiefly 
to discuss the piojeet of un International Migration Bureau 
Cameron told the congress tJiat he repreisented 800,000 organized 
workers He took no part in the proceedings, and nothing came 
of the idea of a Migration Buieau 
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and real zest. In 1870, he found a devoted second 
in Engels who gave up his business in Manchester 
and moved to London. 

VII. DECLINE AND DISSOLUTION 
Marx’s triumph, however, was short lived. From 
a promising organization in 1869-70, the Internar 
tional became a moribund body in 1871-72. This 
rapid decline began with the outbreak of the Franco- 
Prussian War in July, 1870. On the heels of the 
war, in March, 1871. came the Paris Coimnune. The 
Commune was not the work of the International, 
though members of the French sections of the Inter- 
national took an unportant part in it from beginnmg 
to end. But the International approved both the 
purpose and the method of the Commune. At the 
request of the General CouncU, Marx wrote an “Ad- 
dress,” known under the title of the “Civil War in 
France,” in which he hailed the Commune as the 
first revolution in ivhich the workers proved them- 
selves “capable of social initiative.” This “Address,” 
published as an official document of the Interna- 
tional, completely alienated the British trade union- 
ists. With one exception, the leaders of the English 
trade unions who were stiU members of the General 
Council, resigned. On the Continent of Europe, 
the suppression of the Commune destroyed the labor 
organizations of France and had a dismtegratmg ef- 
fect on those of other countries. Various govern- 
ments used the Commune as a pretext for the sup- 
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pression of workers’ associations and for prohibiting 
international labor affiliations/’ 

While weakened by external events, the Interna- 
tional was plunged into an internal struggle which 
took the form of a clash between Marx and Bakunin, 
who were incompatible m temperament. Marx was 
studious, erudite, systematic; a revolutionist through 
the processes of logic; a man of great social passion 
who, however, thought of revolution as an orderly 
process under control. Bakunin was a foot-loose 
conspirator, impulsive, incapable of methodical 
thmking or writing, eloquent, brilliant in conversa- 
tion, changeable, always ready for revolutionary ad- 
venture, indiscrhninate m the choice of methods and 
associates, convinced that the “unloosing of evil pas- 
sions’’ was a good thing and that destruction was 
more necessary than construction, or, as he phrased 
it, that the “Spirit of destruction was the Spirit of 
breation”; in brief, an “amorphous pan-destroyer,” 
as Marx called hun. Two such individuals could 
not very well lead one organization. 

But the differences between Marx and Bakunin 
personified a struggle which had its roots deeper. 
The International carried withm itself elements 

In 1871 a law was passed in France maldng it a crime to 
belong to the International. In the same 3 'ear, Beust, premier 
of Hungaiy, obtained an apjjropriation of 3,000,000 gulden to 
check “the dangerous siiread of the International over Europe.” 
In September, 1871, Bismai'ck, Beust, and Stieber held a secret 
meeting to discuss measures against the Intel national, and eaily 
in 1872, the government of Spam appealed to other governments 
of Europe to suppress the International. 
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which it was hard to reconcile. There was a conflict 
of social ideas, of two concepts of social revolution 
which had evolved out of the socialist thinking of 
the preceding half-century. On the one hand was 
Marx’s concept of a social revolution carried out by 
a politically organized working class seizing political 
power and using the powers of the state to inaugu- 
rate measures for the socialization of economic life. 
Bakunin denounced this concept as “autocratic 
communism,” as a “German-Jewish form of social- 
ism” which would spell slavery to the people. To 
Bakunin, freedom and equality could come only 
through a revolution which would abolish at once 
not only property, but also the state, and which 
would transform society into a flexible system of 
free co-operative associations. These differences of 
concept were real issues to the members of the Inter- 
national, stirring their minds and rousing their 
passions. 

Aside from ideas, there were other factors of divi- 
sion. There was the conflict between central control 
and local authority. The local, and especially the 
national, sections were becoming mipatient with the 
General Council. There was friction between the 
trade unions interested chiefly m economic mat- 
ters and the mixed sections which .had more zest for 
political preoccupations. And finally, there were 
differences in the economic and pohtical backgrounds 
of the labor movements of the different countries, 
which tended to draw the attention of the workers 
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in these countries from international issues to na- 
tional problems, 

These basic conflicts were confused in the fight 
with personal issues. Bakunin and his followers 
accused Marx and Engels of autocratic methods, 
of failure to obey the instructions of the con- 
gresses, of falsifying the constitution of the Interna- 
tional so as to commit the latter to parliamentary 
politics, and of misrepresenting the current events 
in the labor movements of the affiliated countries, 
They demanded the abolition of the General Council 
and a restatement of the aims of the International 
which would make of it an anti-pohtical, revolution- 
ary organization with a collectivist and federalist 
program. Marx, m his turn, attacked the char- 
acter of Bakunin and of his friends, accused them of 
intriguing, of mamtaining within the International 
a secret society of their own, and of trying to capture 
the organization by unfair methods. He demanded 
the expulsion of Bakunm and of his chief aides from 
the International. The struggle between the two 
factions was carried on in violent and abusive lan- 
guage. 

At the congress of the International, held at The 
Hague in September, 1872, the fight came to a cli- 
max. Marx was present in person.” It was evident 
by this time that Marx had lost his grip on the Inter- 
national. Germany, the only country where Marx 

’ ° It was the only congress of the International which Marx 
attended 
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was strong, was out of it. In other countries, his 
followers consisted of small groups, largely outside 
the trade union movement. Even in the General 
Council Marx had at this time few friends In the 
countries where the International was still a factor 
in the labor movement, namely, Belgium, France, 
Switzerland, Spain, and Italy, Bakunin and his 
friends were in control. None the less, Marx secured 
for himself a majority of the 65 delegates present. 
Bakunui and sevei'al of his friends were expelled. A 
resolution in favor of political action was passed. To 
take the International out of the reach of Bakunin- 
ists and Blanquists, it was decided by a vote of 31 
against 14, 11 abstaining, to transfer the headquar- 
ters to New York.“ 

The followers of Bakunin held a separate congress 
at St. Imier in September, 1872, and declared their 
intention to continue an international association of 
their own. 

With the transfer of the General Council to New 
York, the First International practically ceased to 
exist. The new General Council, of which Friedrich 
Sorge became secretary, could not maintain contacts 
with Europe. Its time was largely consumed in in- 
ternal fights and petty squabbles. Similar con- 
ditions prevailed in the other Marxist “sections” of 

^ ’ Mara incensed British labor leaders by .a statement that they ' 
had “.sold out” to Disraeli and to Gladstone Others weie alien- 
ated by the cold and calculating methods of Engels 

’ ■* At thi.s time, the International had a deficit of $125 to the 
members of the General Coiiucd 
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the International, and Engels had to report in 
May, 1873, that their followers “were asleep.” 
The Bakuninist sections, after another flicker 
of hfe in Switzerland, Belgium, Italy, and Spain, 
in 1872-73, became reduced to small sectarian 
groups. Marxists and Bakuninists fought each 
other everywhere in bitterest fashion. The Marx- 
ist sections formally dissolved the International 
at a meeting of the General Council in Philadel- 
phia in 1876. The Bakuninists held their last 
gathering at Verviers in 1878. But some sections 
of Marxists and Bakuninists persisted mto the early 
eighties. 

It is usually said that the International went un- 
der as a result of the struggle between Marx and 
Bakunin. The fact is that this struggle was merely 
one phase of the decline of the International. The 
first blow to the International was its desertion by 
the English trade unionists who became apprehen- 
sive of its socialistic tendencies. The strong nation- 
alistic sentiments aroused by the Franco-Prussian 
war and the specter of revolution conjured up by the 
Paris Commune made its existence m Germany im- 
possible and destroyed it in France. The suppres- 
sion of the Paris Commune broke the courage of 
revolutionists and their faith in a speedy triumph of 
socialist ideas; while the prolonged industrial de- 

^“Bakunm died m 1876, broken in health and disillusioned in 
the “revolutionary instincts” of the people Mai-x lived till 1883, 
but during the last ten years of his life he suffered physically and 
mentally and ivas “slowly dying ” 
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prdssion of 1873-79 weakened trade union organiza- 
tion in all western countries. 

In general, the life of the First International coin- 
cided with the main tendencies of the third quarter 
of the nineteenth century. Its rise fell in with the 
movement, between 1859 and 1870, towards the ideal 
of free trade which Richard Cobden had preached 
suice 1836, and with the tendency to form interna- 
tional associations and agreements in all fields of 
economic and social life. On the other hand, the 
decline of the First International followed the prog- 
ress of nationalism between 1870 and 1880. The 
unification of Italy and Germany, the national reor- 
ganization of Russia after the Crimean War, the 
national consohdation of the United States follow- 
ing upon the Civil War, the formation of new 
national states in the Balkans, the modernization of 
Japan, were manifestations of a nationalism which 
had' an immediate effect on the forms and methods 
of the labor movement. 

VIII. THE LEGEND AND THE FACTS 

For a number of years after its decline, the First 
International was pictured as a secret society with 
large treasures and armies of followers ready to pro- 
voke revolution and disorder, A legend grew up in 
the early seventies which was used by some gov- 
ernments to suppress labor organizations of every 
kind. In fact, however, the First International was 
never the powerful organization it has been pre- 
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sented to be by its enemies and by its uncritical 
friends. It was a mere beginning in international 
labor organization, and its General Council was ‘‘a 
briUiant staff without an army.” It never succeeded 
in carrying out many of its objects such as publish- 
ing a bulletin, collecting statistics of labor, making 
reports on working conditions m different countries, 
or promoting international aid m wage movements 
None the less, the First International was a big 
event in the labor and social movement. It helped 
to make the first contacts between labor leaders of 
different countries. It gave publicity to most of the 
ideas which were later to become the common de- 
mands of labor in different countries, such as bureaus 
of labor statistics, the eight-hour day, international 
labor legislation, the need of international trade 
unions, workers’ control, and the general strike. It 
gave the first impulse to trade union organization in 
many countries of Europe. It clarified the doctrines 
of modern socialism and was the source of other so- 
cial doctrines such as communistic anarchism and 
syndicalism which influenced the labor movement hi 
later years. It brought the term “internationalism” 
into the dictionary, and inspired the battle-song of 
mternational revolution, L’ Inter national&.''° 

L’Internationale is French in origin The poem was com- 
posed by Eugene Pottier under the impression of the Pans Com- 
mune. Published in the eighties, the poem was set to musicja 
1SS6 The authorship of the music has been a matter of dispute 
between two brothers, Adolph and Pienn Degeyter, from the city 
of Lille m Northern France 
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It is thus understandable why the memory of the 
First International came to hold such a large place in 
the labor and social movements of later years. It 
was the great example, the great tradition to which 
the movements of a later day turned for inspiration 
and to which they were eager to trace their own 
ideas and doings. 
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CHAPTER III 


THE SECOND INTERNATIONAL, 1889-1914 

In the course of the economic and political trans- 
formations which marked the period of the Eirst In- 
ternational, the prevailing belief was that the “roar- 
ing loom of time” was weaving for all countries the 
“fashionable European fabric of the sixties” of which 
England was the sample/ But before another de- 
cade had passed, it became clear that history was 
putting new strands in place of the old; protection- 
ism instead of free trade, industrial combination in- 
stead of small hidividual enterprise, mercantilist 
nationalism instead of commercial cosmopolitanism, 
governnient regulation instead of laissez faire, coUec- 
tivism instead of liberalism. By the beginning of 
the twentieth century, these new strands were be- 
ginnmg to be thought of as elements of a new world 
texture ; and a decade and a half later; the design of 
this new fabric was laid bare to the eyes of aU men 
by the World War. 

Though carrying along many elements of conflict, 
the three and a half decades after 1880 remained es- 
sentially years of peace and progress. The mdustrial 

^ Clapham, J. H , The Economic Development of France and 
Germany, p. 325. 
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development of new countries, the division of the un- 
appropriated areas of the world, especially of Africa, 
the mapping out of “spheres of influence” by the 
Great Powers, the political ambitions of small 
nationalities, and popular democratic movements ex- 
ploded at intervals in diplomatic crises, wars, and 
revolutions. But these conflicts did not change the 
‘main features of the period which were those of evo- 
' lutionary progress. 

In the history of international labor relations, 
these years were also a period of growth and progress. 
Not one, but several international organizations of, 
by, and for labor came into being, and these were no 
longer connected with the names of individuals, but 
based on large political and industrial associations in 
many countries. The international labor and social- 
ist movement assumed a mass character. 

The organizations which during this period come 
within our ken were the Second International, the 
International Labor Secretariat, the International 
Trade Secretariats, the International Association for 
Labor Legislation, and the International Secretariat 
of Christian Labor Unions. Of these, the organiza- 
tion known as' the Second International was the most 
important. In membership, in number of countries 
afiihated, in program, in the character of its leaders, 
and in the attention it attracted, it became the out- 
standing organization of the period, and its life- 
course is the central theme in the story of interna- 
tional labor relations during this period. 
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I. POSSIBILISTS, IMPOSSIBILISTS, PURE 
AND SIMPLE 

The Second International had its origin in a con- 
gress held m Paris in 1889. During the eighties, so- 
cialist parties and trade unions gained ground either 
openly or covertly in many countries. In Germany, 
the Social Democratic Party, though persecuted un- 
der the anti-socialist law of Bismarck/ grew in num- 
bers and cohesion. In Prance, Jules Guesde, amnes- 
tied for his part in the Paris Commune, had captured 
the young trade union movement in 1879, and after 
1880 organized a strong political socialist party. In 
rivalry to the Guesdists, four other socialist groups 
known as Possibilists, AUemanists, Blanquists, and 
Independents sprang up and were making headway 
m the trade unions and among the voters of France. 
In England, the Social Democratic Federation was 
formed in 1880, by H. M. Hyndman, William Morris, 
John Burns, and Tom Mann, for the study of Marx- 
ian ideas, while in 1883 the Fabian Society was 
founded by Sidney Webb, George Bernard Shaw, and 
H. G. Wells. Under the influence of these organiza- 
tions, and of disturbmg economic conditions, a new 
group of trade union leaders came forward who at- 
tacked the old British trade unions as “burial and 
cofl&n societies” and who set out to connect trade 
unionism with socialism. In 1889, the birth year of 
the Second International, soipe of these trade union- 


- This law was passed m 1878 
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ists — John Burns, Tom Mann, Ben Tillett — led the 
dockers’ strilce in London which marked the entrance 
of the unskilled laborer upon the industrial scene and 
the beginning of a “new unionism” which was to 
prove later a fertile ground for socialist ideas. 

In other countries of Europe and in the United 
States of America, socialism was likewise fermenting. 
In Denmark, socialists won their first two seats in 
parliament in 1884. In Sweden, Branting founded 
two sociahst papers in 1885 and promoted the forma- 
tion of the Swedish Social Democratic Party in 1887. 
1885 marked the founding of the Belgian Labor 
Party; 1888 saw the first socialist congress in Aus- 
tria; the same year the socialist groups of Switzer- 
land formed the Swiss Sociahst Party. In Italy, a 
sociahst party was in process of formation, though 
it did not definitely constitute itself until 1892. So- 
ciahst groups were laying the foundations of under- 
ground party organizations in Russia and Finland. 
In the United States, the Sociahst Labor Party, or- 
ganized in 1877, was making its first steps in national 
pohtics. 

Though representing a common cause, these so- 
ciahst parties were far from agreement on all points. 
The sociahsts in Germany, Austria, Belgium, were 
Marxists; so were some of the sociahst groups in 
other countries, as the Guesdists in France! the Social 
Democratic Federation in England, and the Sociahst 
Labor Party in America. Some of the leaders of 
these groups had been m contact with Marx and car- 
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ried over his ideas into the movement of the eighties. 
But the Fabians in England, the Possibilists in 
France, and various sociahst groups in other coun- 
tries derived then philosophies from other sources 
than the writmgs of Marx. The most important dif- 
ferences of opinion between these groups and par- 
ties were on method and tactics. The Marxists, 
as a rule, expected a “social revolution” in the not 
distant future," for which they wanted to prepare the 
workers politically and economically; though they 
participated in parhamentary politics, they regarded 
this merely as a method of propaganda and agitation 
which did not preclude the need for a revolutionary 
upheaval in the future. The Fabians, Possibilists, 
and other non-Marxian Socialists were, on the con- 
trary, hiterested in obtaining a gradual hnprovement 
in the life of the workers and stressed the need of 
gaming political influence in national and municipal 
legislative bodies. 

While disagreeing among themselves, the sociahsts 
had to meet opposition from the outside. On the 
one hand were the anarchists. After the Bakuninist 
sections of the First International disintegrated, the 
followers of Bakuninism rallied around new lead- 
ers — Peter Kropotkin, Elie Reclus, Enrico Mala- 
testa, John Most — who combined the ideas of Proud- 
hon, Bakunin, and Marx, in a new doctrine which 

“ In 1887, Hyndman, the leader of the British Mamsts, pre- 
dioted a complete "mternationiil .social revolution” befoie the end 
of the oentiirv' 
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they designated as communist-anarchism. In 1881, 
they organized in London the International Working 
People’s Association, otherwise known as the “Black 
International,” which became especially active m 
France, Italy, Spain, and in the United States where 
it played a role in the labor movement which culmi- 
nated in the Chicago Haymarket tragedy of 1886-7. 
The followers of the Black International, who were 
convinced that “the social revolution” was impend- 
ing, denounced parliamentary tactics and peaceful 
methods and called upon “workers and revolution- 
ists” to “oppose capitalism” by “armed resistance” 
and by the “propaganda of the deed.” 

While harassed by the communist-anarchists on 
the left, the socialists were attacked on the right by 
the “pure and shnple” trade unionists. The leaders 
of the British trade unions, of the newly organized 
American Federation of Labor, and of the more 
stable trade unions in France were especially active 
ill their opposition to socialism and revolutionism, 
and advocated trade unionism as the one and only 
method of improvmg the condition of the workers. 

ri. SEPARATING THE SHEEP FROM THE GOATS 

There was rivahy between these various groups in 
starthig an international organization. The first to 
try were the moderate socialists of Paris, known as 
Possibilists. With the help of the Parliamentary 
Committee of the British Trade Union Congress, 
they convened two successive conferences in Paris 
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in October, 1883, and in August, 1886, but these 
brought together only a few people and were of little 
importance. 

Another attempt was made by the Parliamentary 
Committee of the British Trade Union Congress it- 
self, which convened a conference in London in 
November, 1888. This London conference issued 
a call for an international congre.ss to be held in Paris 
in 1889. At the same time, the German socialists 
issued an invitation to all sociahst and labor organi- 
zations to meet also in Paris. 

Two rival socialist congresses were thus held in 
Paris in July, 1889. The occasion was a festive one, 
the centenary of the Great French Revolution. 
The International Exhibition arranged by the 
French government to rejoice in the progress of ip- 
dustry and democracy, attracted large numbers of 
people from all corners of the globe, and sixty-nine 
international congresses were held m Paris at the 
time. Both socialist and labor congresses were well 
attended. The one called by the German socialists 
and organized by the French Guesdists, met at Rue 
Petrelle and had 391 delegates, from 20 countries, 
including the United States; the other arranged by 
the British trade unionists and French Possibilists 
met in Rue Lancry. 

Efforts to bring the two congresses under one roof 
failed. An English socialist wrote in later years 
about these congresses as follows: “So two mutually 
recriminating congresses were held in separate haUs 
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by Possibilists and Impossibilists respectively, the 
anarchists being impartially present at both. This 
publication of the incapacity of socialist fraternities 
to fraternize was greeted with storms of derision by 
the unregenerate world.” ‘ 

The significance of the two congresses, however, 
lay in the fact that it brought together the men vand 
women who for a generation were to be the central 
figures m the labor and socialist movements of the 
world; Keir Hardie from England; Wilhelm Lieb- 
knecht, Bebel, Bernstein, Vollmar, Clara Zetkin, 
from Germany; Jules Guesde, Laf argue, Vaillant, 
Longuet, from France; Anseele and Vandervelde, 
from Belgium; Andreas Costa and Cipriani from 
Italy; Victor Adler from Austria; Domela Nieuwen- 
hpis from Holland; Pablo Iglesias from Spain; 
George Plekhanov from Russia The reports on 
labor and socialist developments in Europe and 
America revealed to these men and women the 
varied, active, and discordant movements which 
had sprung up suice 1878 and out of which it was 
intended to build a unified international organ- 
ization. 

Of the several questions considered at the congress 
arranged by the Guesdists, which is regarded as the 
first congress of the Second International, the most 
important was that of mternational labor legislation. 
The question was just becoming one of practical 
politics as a result of the invitation sent out by the 

* HjTidman, H. M., The Evohition nf Revolution, p. 347 
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federal government of Switzerland to various gov- 
ernments in Europe to attend an international con- 
ference in Bern for the consideration of the interna- 
tional regulation of labor conditions. Under the 
influence of the German socialists, the congress re- 
jected the arguments of those who reasoned that 
“labor legislation was incompatible with socialist 
principles,” formulated a program of international 
labor laws, and called upon the trade unions and the 
socialist parties of all countries to support the action 
of the Swiss government. 

The congress also adopted a resolution to support 
the movement for an eight-hour day which the 
American Federation of Labor was carrying on m the 
United States. The A. F. of L. was not represented 
at either of the Paris congresses, but sent “greetings” 
to both, and called the attention of both to its cam- 
paign for an eight-hour day, which was to begin on 
May 1, 1890. At the suggestion of a French trade 
unionist, Lavigne, the American idea was endorsed, 
and it was decided to arrange on May 1, 1890, an 
“international manifestation” in favor of the eight- 
hour day, thus laying the foundation for the interna- 
tional socialist May Day.'" 

This Paris congress thus made a beginning in 
bringing order into the socialist confusion of the day. 
The process was carried on at the congresses of Brus- 
sels in 1891, and of Zurich in 1893. Between 1891 

' Tho chill ac'(, or of Miiv Dav was inoio defimtcly Cxod at the 
congresses of Brussels m 1891 and of Ziu'ich in 1893 
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and 1893, many Trench and Dutch socialists were 
swept off their feet by enthusiasm for the theory of 
the General Strike as a means of ushering in the so- 
cial revolution and of preventing war/ But under 
German leadership, these and other ideas and pro- 
posals which had a taint of anarchism or Bakunin- 
ism were fought off. 

The final act of socialist demarcation was accom- 
plished at the London congress of 1896. Much ex- 
citement prevailed at this gathering, and many of 
the sessions were disorderly. In vain were pleas for 
tolerance and for a broad spirit of co-operation. By 
this time, the political socialists of all countries felt 
that there was nothing in common between them 
and the anarchists and anti-parliamentarians. They 
shared the indignation which had been aroused by 
the terroristic acts of French and Italian anarchists,' 
and they were tired of discussions on the subject of 
political action. They felt that in the national so- 
cialist parties there was now enough uniformity to 
form a basis for an international organization, and 
they believed that they could keep the trade unions 
in their tow. They thus definitely and finally 
excluded the anarchists and anti-parliamentar- 
ians from thcii’ congresses and adopted rules ad- 

" Among the euilv piotagoiii.st.'^ ot the Geiicvnl Strike was Aris- 
tide Brinnd 

’’ Between 1800 and 1896, iinuichista in many counl.ues had 
singed riots and torron.st.ic acts. The greatest aonsternation wa.s 
aroused bv the iicl.s of Ravarhol in 1802, of k Viullaiit in 1893 
and by the assassination of President Cnriiol, in 1894. 
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nutting only political socialist parties and trade 
unions. 

Having marked themselves off from the anarchists, 
the socialists proceeded to solidify their own ranks, 
and a committee was appointed to prepare the basis 
for a permanent organization.® 

III. NEW VARIATIONS ON AN OLD THEME 

But before the socialists could carry out the task 
set by the London congress, their leaders had to work 
out a compromise between new conflicting tenden- 
cies. For m the decade which followed the congress 
of 1896, the earher differences of doctrine and 
tactics took on new form, nationally and interna- 
tionally. 


1. Reform and Revolution >' 

Two issues in particular divided the socialist world 
during these years. One was the hroad question of 
revolution and reform ; the other was a more specific 
one — the relations of the political socialist parties to 
the trade unions. The first was a result of the very 
progress of socialism during these years. As pointed 

® Until then each congress had selected the time and place for 
its successor and had placed the icspousibility for arrangements 
upon the party m whose territory it was to con\ene The Bel- 
giaiL-j managed the cougi'es.s m 1891, the Swiss m 1893, the Britisli 
in 1896 Expenses were coveied by each coiiutiy financing its 
own delegation and by vohintaiy contributions As the service.^ 
of stenographers or interpreters weie beyond the means of the 
congresses, the clencal work was performed by the delegates 
themselves Inevitably, these congresses were meagerly financed, 
and poorly managed 
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out above, in the eighties and early nineties large 
sections of the socialist movement in different coun- 
tries took up Marxism as their banner. This was 
largely due to the indefatigable work of Engels, and 
of a group of young writers, Jules Guesde, Paul 
Lafargue, H. M. Hyndman, Daniel de Leon, Karl 
Kautsky, George Plekhanov, and Filippo Turati, 
who popularized Marx’s ideas and gave them wide 
currency. The outstanding figure in this group was 
Karl Kautsky, who became the leading theorist of 
the socialist world." In 1891 he drafted the program 
of the German Social Democratic Party, known as 
the Erfurt Program, which became the model for 
socialists of other countries. In this program and in 
the commentary which he wrote for it, Kautsky pre- 
sented what became during the two decades before 
the World War the classic exposition of the Marxian 
theories of the concentration of capital, of the in- 
creasing misery of the proletariat, of the disappear- 
ance of the middle classes, of an inevitable social 
revolution, and of the necessity of organizing the 
workers into an mdependent political party for the 
conquest of political power. 

But even those socialists who paid homage to 
Marx were confronted in most countries by condi- 
tions which were far removed from the picture 
drawn by Marx writing in England, the “Workshop 

“Kautsky has described hiiB.self as "an International in mini- 
atiire, being the son of a Czech father and a Geiman mother 
with Slavonic and Italian ancastry, and a citizen of Austria 
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of the World.” Germany alone in Europe, and the 
United States of America, were rapidly becoming in- 
dustrialized. Scandinavia, Switzerland, Austria- 
Hungary were still devoid of large-scale manufactur- 
ing. In Russia, only the foundations were being laid 
for mdustrialism, while the older forms of economic 
life were the rule in Italy and in the Balkans. In 
most countries, popular grievances centered about 
feudal and oligarchic inequalities m the political 
system. The first task which the socialists were 
thus faced with was to democratize the instruments 
of government: establish manhood suffrage, the 
rights of free speech, free assemblage and free com- 
bination, to mtroduce pay for members of parlia- 
ment, to win free, public, and secular education. In 
addition to these political reforms, the social demo- 
cratic parties were called upon to help the workers 
to improve working and living conditions, and to 
put forth demands for protective labor laws, for 
social insurance, for more popular methods of taxa- 
tion, for tariff reform. The German Social Demo- 
cratic Party met this situation by attaching to the 
general part of the Erfurt Program a long list of “im- 
mediate demands” which were supposed to be attain- 
able under capitalism without removing the need 
and possibility of social revolution in the future. 
Their example was followed by the socialist parties 
of other countries. 

A double conflict developed out of this situation. 
On the one hand, the “revolutionists” began to fear 
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that parliamentary tactics were destroying the mili- 
tancy of the socialist parties and that in the effort 
to win votes, the socialists were relegating the ideas 
of a complete social revolution into the background. 
On the other hand, the moderates or “opportunists,’’ 
encouraged by the progressive rise in the workers’ 
standards of living during the nineties, began to 
question the validity of a “revolutionary end’’ and 
urged the socialists to give up traditional modes of 
thinking about revolution, and to concentrate on 
measures of reform in the expectation that a socialist 
society would evolve gradually. Between the “revo- 
lutionists” and the “opportunists” the “Marxists” 
tried to hold then- ground, claiming that reforms 
.strengthened the po,silion of the workers, that the 
socialist parties were growing rapidly, and that as 
soon as they had majorities in the various parlia- 
ments, they would take over the government and 
reorganize economic and political life on a socialist 
basis. Against the “opportunists,” the Marxists 
hisisted on the idea of “the conquest of power” to 
carry out the “transition” from capitalism to social- 
i,sm. Against the “revolutionists,” the Marxists 
maintained the necessity of parliamentary tactics 
and of waiting until the socialist parties were in the 
majority. “ 

'“In 1905, Kaut&k}' iviote a book under the title The Road tc 
Powci whidi pieseuted a concrete picture of the Social Revolu- 
tion according to the Marxists It was translated into many lan- 
guages and was accepted as the standard socialist forecast. 
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a, Alexander MiUerand and Jean JaurSs 

The conflict came to the surface flrst in the two 
most advanced socialist countries of Europe, Ger- 
many and France. In France, it became a political 
issue as a result of the cas Millerand. In 1899, 
Alexander Millerand, a member of the Independent 
Socialist Party, accepted, on his own responsibility, 
the post of Minister of Industry in the cabinet of 
Waldeck-Rousseau. The Dreyfus affair was then 
at its most critical stage, the French Republic was in 
danger, and Millerand entered a “bourgeois minis- 
try” to save the cause of French democracy. In this 
he was supported by several socialist groups under 
the leadership of Jean Jaures But his action was 
violently opposed by Jules Guesde and Vaillant and 
by their followers who regarded it as a betrayal of 
the principle of the class struggle. 

b. Karl Kautsky and Eduard Bernstein 

In Germany, the question was raised, not by any 
specific incident, but by the writings of Eduard 
Bernstein, whose book on Die V orausetzumjen des 
Sozialkmus in 1899 created a sensation. In this 
book, Bernstein called for a “revision” of the Marx- 
ian theories of surplus-value, of capitalist concentra- 
tion, of the progressive pauperization of the working 
class, of the economic interpretation of history; 
made light of social revolution as a “final end”; 
and advocated political alliances with non-socialist 
parties for the promotion of democratic and social 
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reforms. Bernstein supplied a theoretical basis 
for the practice of those socialists who had become 
interested in social reform and indifferent to revolu- 
tion. For a while, it looked as if the compact and 
unified socialist party of Germany would be split in 
the marpier of the French party. But at the con- 
gress of the German Social-Democracy held in 
Dresden in 1903, the “Marxists,” Bebel and Kaut- 
sky, succeeded in maintaining unity and yet beating 
the “revisionists,” as the followers of Bernstein were 
called, in a resolution which condemned the partici- 
pation of socialists in “bourgeois” governments.'”' 

Between 1899 and 1904, the issue raised by the 
cas Millerand and by the writings of Bernstein 
ceased to be local. In all countries where socialism 
had an organization, the battle raged between 
“Marxists” and “Revisionists,” “revolutionists” and 
“opportunists.” In France, it was Jaures against 
Jules Guesde; in Italy — Enrico Ferri against Filippo 
Turati; in the incipient Russian socialist movement 
it was the Bolshevik Lenin against the Mensheviks 
Martoff “ and Plekhanov; in Germany, it was Bebel 
and Kautsky against Bernstein and VoUmar ; in Eng- 

''The resolution read “Tlie congresa rejects most emphati- 
cally the revisionist tendencies which would transform tactics 
based on the class struggle into politics of concessions to the 
established oider The Party declines all lesponsibility for pai- 
tioipation in present day governments; it rejects all efforts to 
cover up the growing class antagonism, and it pledges its growing 
strength to a renewed fight for the interests of the workers ” 

^ - The split in Bie Russian Social-Democratic Party between 
Bolsheviks and Mensheviks took place in 1903, and was a phase 
of the general trend described. 
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land, it was Hyndman and the Social Democratic 
Federation against Ramsay MacDonald and Hender- 
son of the Independent Labor Party; in the United 
States, it was De Leon of the Socialist Labor Party 
agamst Hillquit of the Socialist Party ; and the same 
groups appeared in other countries under a variety 
of names. 


2. Trade Unions and Socialism 
Closely related to the question of revolution and 
reform was that of the relation of the pohtical social- 
ist parties to trade unionism. From the very start, 
the socialist parties which sprang up in the late 
seventies and early eighties, looked upon the trade 
unions as an essential element of the social move- 
ment. In all countries, the socialists helped to form 
local and national trade unions and also took the 
first steps to make international agreements between 
unions of different countries. By 1896 the socialist 
position on the question had become standardized. 
According to this position, trade unions were neces- 
sary to “better the condition of the toilers” ; strikes 
and boycotts were recognized as appropriate methods 
of struggle for better working conditions, but they 
were to be used cautiously and only when warranted 
by organization. The national consolidation of trade 
unions in each country was urged, and international 
co-operation between unions was recommended. At 
the same tune, trade union action was regarded as 
secondary to political action, and the trade unions 
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were urged to accept the guidance of the political 
socialist movement. 

In this effort to control the trade unions, the social- 
ists met with varying success. In Germany, Austria- 
Hungary, Switzerland, Holland, Denmark, Sweden, 
Norway, Belgium, and Italy, the socialist parties 
were growing during these years more rapidly than 
trade unions, and were fighting for political and 
economic rights in a way which made them the 
spokesmen of all the working people. Though not 
without some struggle, the trade unions in these 
countries accepted the political leadership of the so- 
cialists. The unions confined themselves to building 
up benefit systems, carrying on wage negotiations, 
and developing methods of collective bargainmg. 
while the socialist parties were regarded as fighting 
the larger battles of labor. 

But in England, the United vStates, and France, 
the socialists had hard sledding with the trade 
unions. In England, the Independent Labor Party, 
which the “new unionists,” under the leadership of 
Keir Hardie, organized in 1893, made but slow prog- 
ress. Though m the early years of the twentieth 
century the British trade unions turned toward in- 
dependent political action, their attitude towards the 
socialists changed but slowly. 

In the United States, the socialists fared even 
worse. The American Federation of Labor, which 
began to grow rapidly after 1897, assumed a policy 
of "no-politics” m the union, and its leadership was 
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definitely hostile to the socialists. The Socialist 
Labor Party, impatient with the A. F. of L., organ- 
ized a Socialist Trade and Labor Alliance to fight it. 
This caused a split hi the Socialist Labor Party and 
resulted in the formation in 1901 of the Socialist 
Party which was determined to support the A. F. of 
L. in the hope of winning it over. But before long, 
another division occurred, and a considerable ele- 
ment of the Socialist Party combined with the So- 
cialist Labor Party and with the leaders of the labor 
unions which had grown up in the West to organize 
ill 1904 the Industrial Workers of the World in op- 
position to the A. F. of L. Thus, socialism in the 
United States not only missed its ahn of winning the 
trade unions, but became involved in the meshes of 
dualism 

But the deepest cleavage between socialists and 
trade unionists was in France. As the socialists of 
France continued to be split up into warring groups, 
there developed a reaction in the trade unions 
against sociahst politics. The anarchists, who had 
become wearied of "propaganda of the deed,” took 
advantage of this. Entering the unions between 
1895 and 1900 en masse, they organized the General 
Confederation of Labor on a non-political basis and 
began asserting the supremacy of industrial organ- 
ization over political parties. By 1904, they, in 
co-operation with a group of intellectuals, developed 
what became known as Revolutionary Syndicalism, 
a doctrine which set itself up agahist both socialism 
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and trade unionism. In opposition to socialism, the 
syndicalists rejected parliamentary action as tending 
to obscure the "class struggle,” denounced the 
Marxist ideas of the “conquest of power,” and 
revived the Bakumnist conception that the workers 
must destroy the state as well as private property 
in order to carry out a socialist revolution. In oppo- 
sition to trade unionism, the syndicalists criticized 
high dues, benefits, peaceful wage regulation, and 
collective agreements. Instead, the syndicalists 
urged class struggles in industry, “direct action,” 
mcluding sabotage, to obtain immediate reforms, 
and the General Strike as the means to abolish capi- 
talism and to carry out the Social Revolution. 

3. Marxism, Revisionism, Syndicalism, Trade Unionism ■ 

Between 1899 and 1904, the labor and social move- 
ment of Europe and America thus split up between 
four main economic and social doctrines: Marxism, 
Revisionism, Syndicalism, and Trade Unionism. Un- 
der the influence of varying political and economic 
conditions, these divisions resulted in the formation 
of several types of social movements. In Germany, 
Austria-Hungary, Scandhiavia, Belgium, Holland, 
Switzerland, and several other countries, the Ger- 
man-Austrian type gained the upper hand. In these 
countries strong and united political socialist parties, 
supported by solid and growing trade unions, were 
professedly Marxian in ami and method, allowing 
at the same time wide scope to “Revisionist” ideaf 
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and practices. In France, socialism tended to be 
broad and humanitarian, to play politics with other 
democratic parties, and at the same time to compro- 
mise with the syndicalists. In Eastern Europe, es- 
pecially in Russia, the conspirative type prevailed, 
and the socialist and labor organizations went under- 
ground to overthrow Czarism, establish democracy, 
give land to the peasants and social reforms to the 
workers. In England, the social movement was 
characterized by strong, independent trade unions, 
loosely federated and maintaming for their own ends 
a political labor party in which a socialist minority 
ploughed the ground for socialist ideas. In contrast 
to these European types was the type evolved in 
America where a small socialist movement was over- 
shadowed by a growing trade unionism, wage-con- 
scious in spirit, anti-sociahst in outlook, and non- 
political in form. In a few countries like Italy and 
Spain, the German- Austrian and French types devel- 
oped side by side. 

IV. THE PARLIAMENT OF THE PROLETARIAT 
1. Credo and Organization 

By steering a cautious course amidst these 
movements, the socialists at two successive con- 
gresses, held m Paris in 1900 and in Amsterdam in 
1904, succeeded in forming a permanent organiza- 
tion. At the Paris congress, rules were laid down 
for admission to the socialist congresses. Only such 
political groups and parties were to be admitted 
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which believed in the “fundamental principles of 
socialism,” that is, in the socialization of the 
means of production, in the international organiza- 
tion and action of the workers, and in the conquest 
of political power by the proletariat organized into 
a political party on a class basis. The door was left 
open for trade unions which did not take part 
directly in politics, but which “placed themselves 
on the basis of the class-struggle” and which recog- 
nized "the necessity of political action through legis- 
, lation and parliamentarism.” 

The congresses, which before 1900 had been vari- 
ously designated, were henceforth to be known as 
International Socialist Congresses. A permanent In- 
ternational Socialist Bureau was established, with an 
annual budget of 10,000 francs, and a paid secretary. 
The Bureau was to be composed of two delegates 
from each national delegation to the international 
congresses and was to meet four times a year. In 
the interval between these meetmgs, the Bureau was 
to be managed by the executive committee of the 
Belgian Labor Party, and the headquarters of the 
Bureau were placed in Brussels. The secretary was 
charged with the task of calling the mternational 
congresses, of codifying the resolutions, publishing 
and distributing the reports of proceedings, collect- 
ing information, and making reports on current 
social questions. 

To the delegates assembled at the Pans congress, 
these steps were an indication of the great advance 
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made since 1889. At last, it was felt, a “Second 
Internationar’ had been founded which could 
claim the right to be the heir to the First Interna- 
tional. In the preamble to the resolution creating 
the Bureau, this feeling was expressed in a terse sen- 
tence which declared to the world that the interna- 
tional socialist congresses were destined “to become 
the Parliament of the Proletariat” whose resolutions 
would “guide the proletariat in the struggle for de- 
livei'ance.” 

At Amsterdam, the Second International went 
further and attempted to unify the varying socialist 
movements under Germaii-Austrian leadership. 
Proud of the three million votes polled in the Ger- 
man elections of 1903, the German socialists now 
took the aggressive and demanded that the “Dres- 
den resolution” become the platform of the mterna- 
tional socialist movement. After a "titanic inter- 
national duel” between Jaures and Bebel and an 
“ardent and passionate” debate which lasted four 
days, the congress adopted the “Dresden resolution.” 
At the same time, the syndicalist ideas on trade 
unions and the General Strike were rejected. 

2. Congresses and Leadership 

With the Amsterdam congress the Second Inter- 
national entered upon the period of its greatest pres- 
tige and influence. The Amsterdam congress itself 
was a large and well organized affair which aroused 
much attention in the press of the world. The 444 
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delegates present represented the largest and most 
coherent international social movement ever known. 
For the first tmie, a delegate had arrived from Japan. 
As the Dutch socialist Van Kol greeted the assembly, 
he pointed to the contrast between 1904 and 1872 
when the few dozen delegates of the First Inter- 
national had met at The Hague in a httle cafe to 
bury their organization. In 30 years, a handful of 
exiles and hunted men had given birth to a world 
movement. 

After 1904, the Second International assumed an 
intellectual leadership hr the socialist world which 
was undisputed. In 1905, it carried out the unifica- 
tion of the French socialist groups resulting in the 
formation of the Unified Socialist Party of France. 
In 1907 and 1910, it arranged impressive mter- 
national congresses at Stuttgart and at Copenhagen. 
Among the 886 delegates from 26 nationalities who 
attended the Stuttgart congress, and among the 896 
delegates from 23 nationalities who came to Copen- 
hagen in 1910, were many men and women of out- 
standing personality and of growing influence in the 
po-litical and social life of their respective countries. 
As pubhc speakers, as writers, as editors, as mem- 
bers of parliaments, as leaders of trade unions, as 
teachers and public officials, the men and women 
who composed these congresses attested in their own 
persons the hold which international socialism was 
acquiring on the minds of the middle classes as weU 
as of the workers of the civilized countries of the 
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world. Owing to their opportunities for reading 
and travel, these men and women found it compara- 
tively easy to look out above the frontiers of national 
life into the realms of cosmopolitanism and to feel 
themselves as members of a new world civilization. 
More, perhaps, than any other group at this time, 
they were examples of the “international mind” 
which was said to be developing in the world, the 
carriers of a large internationahsm which proposed 
to change the relations of nations and countries. 


3. The International Sociahst Bureau 
Though less spectacular, the work of the Inter- 
national Socialist Bureau m Brussels also gained 
steadily in scope. The statutes adopted m 1900 at 
the Pans congress made the Second International 
into a federation of national socialist parties and 
trade unions. The executive board had only limited 
powers which were strictly defined. But within 
these limits, the Council of the Bureau, which con- 
sisted of from 50 to 70 members, and the Executive 
Committee, under the chairmanship of Emile Van- 
dervelde and under the guidance of the secretary, 
Camille Huysmans, responded more alertly, as time 
went on, to mternational events and developments. 
By means of appeals, circulars, correspondence, and 
public meetings, the Bureau was focusing more and 
more the attention of socialists everywhere on lihes 
of common policy, and was building up habits of 
mind which were to make the Second International 
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what its designers had intended it to be — the guide 
and arbiter in matters of international economic and 
social policy for the labor and socialist movement of 
the world. 


V. COHESION AND CONFLICT 
But even during these years the Second Inter- 
national could not achieve inner unity. Not only 
did the divisions between “Marxists,” “Revision- 
ists,” and syndicalists continue, but new variations 
of sociahst doctrine — guild socialism and industrial 
socialism ” — sprang up and gamed followers. Criss- 
crossing these lines of theory and method were other 
lines, marking differences of national interest. The 
years after 1904 were years of increasmg discontent 
among the smaller nationalities of Europe, of large 
popular migrations, and of colonial expansion. Con- 
crete problems in which nationalism and internation- 
alism were in conflict, such as national self-determi- 
nation, immigration and emigration, the rights of 
colonial peoples, were thrust upon the Second Inter- 
national and kept it in internal turmoil. 

1. Nationalism and Internationalism 
In a general way, the Second International tried 
to reconcile national rights with international ideals. 
It endorsed the “righbof each nation to self-deter- 
mination,” and threw it,s doors wide open to the 
delegates of such national groups as the Poles, the 
Finns, the Jews, and the nationalities of Austria. 

^“Laidlor, H W., op cit. 
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But the socialists were also in favor of large states, 
and they never faced the issue squarely as to the best 
method of reconciling the claims of the small nation- 
alities with those of large political organization 
The failure to face this issue caused much bitterness 
among the socialist and trade union groups of the 
smaller nationalities in such countries as Austria 
and Russia. 

In the economic sphere as well, with regard to 
migration and colonialism, the Second International 
showed a dual character. While it made many 
efforts to reconcile countries of emigration and immi- 
gration, colonizing nations with colonial countries, 
it recognized the lines of division between “aliens” 
and natives, “backward” and advanced races, and 
acquiesced in exclusivisi and exploitative colonial 
policies. 


2. War and Peace 

But the supreme issue which epitomized the basic 
conflicts within the Second International was that 
of the socialist attitude m case of war. From 1889 
on, militarism and the prevention of a possible 
European war were discussed at eveiy congress of 
the Second International, with increasing emphasis 
and heat. By 1900, when the Second International 
was deflnitely constituted, its position had been 
made clear : war was caused by the workings of the 
capitalist system and was always injurious to the 
workers; the abolition of war was not to be hoped 
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for short of the abolition of capitalism and the 
establishment of the “Co-operative Common- 
wealth,” but it was possible to minimize the danger 
of war by substituting national militias for standing 
armies, by the limitation of armaments, by the pub- 
lication of treaties, by the arbitration of interna- 
tional disputes, and by making the declaration of 
war subject to the referendum vote of the people. It 
was the duty of the socialists in all countries to 
promote these measures, to protest against specific 
acts of aggression, to refuse to vote credits for war 
services or for military expeditions, and to work 
ceaselessly for the triumph of socialism. 

In this position there were two main weaknesses. 
It was generally conceded that the socialists were 
not bound to oppose a defensive war. Yet the difii- 
culty of distinguishing between a defensive and an 
offensive war was not clearly envisaged. Secondly, 
none of the modes of preventive action prescribed 
could be successfully carried out so long as the social- 
ists were in the minority in parliament. 

There was one proposal to stop war which did not 
require a parhamentary majority, but only a fairly 
large and determined minority among the workers. 
That was the general strike. From 1891 on, this 
proposal had been urged on the Second International 
by anarchists, militant pacifists, and syndicalists, 
but without avail. With the increasing tension in 
the international situation after 1904, and with the 
example of successful general strilres in Russia in 
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1905 and elsewhere, it began to make headway 
among socialists themselves, especially in France 
and England, and could no longer be ignored. 

It was, therefore, made the chief topic of discus- 
sion at the Stuttgart congress of 1907. No changfe, 
however, was effected in the socialist position on the 
question. The congress agreed with Vandervelde 
that “nations, like individuals, had the right of legit- 
imate defense agamst an attack, or an aggression, 
which menaced their independence.” In vain did 
Karl Liebknecht argue the need of a more vigorous 
struggle against militarism in Germany. The vio- 
lent tirades of the French “anti-patriot,” Gustave 
Herve, merely incited the Germans to declare their 
readiness to defend their fatherland, in case of 
attack. All definite proposals in favor of a general 
strike or of armed insurrection in case of war were 
voted down. The arguments against the general 
strike were : that such a recommendation would 
expose the socialist parties to persecution by gov- 
ernments; that the measure could not be carried 
unanimously by the congress or uniformly carried 
out by the various parties; and that if socialists 
reached a degree of strength which made feasible 
a general strike, there would be no need for it 
because capitalism would have fallen. 

The final resolution, the outcome of 20 years of 
discussion, was as follows; “If a war threatens to 
break out, it is the duty of the workmg class in the 
countries concerned and of their parliamentary rep 
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resentalives with the aid of the International Social- 
ist Bureau to do ah in their power to prevent war 
by ah. means which seem to them appropriate and 
which naturally vary according to the sliarpness of 
the class struggle and the general political situation. 
Should war, none the less, brealc out, it is their duty 
to co-operate to bring it promptly to a close and to 
utilize the economic and political crisis created by 
the war to arouse the masses of the people and to 
precipitate the downfall of capitalist domination.” 
The last paragraph was added only after Nicholas 
Lenin and Rosa Luxemburg made a vigorous fight 
on its behalf. 

Though this resolution was regarded as a victory 
for the more militant element in the Second Inter- 
national, it was felt to be too vague. It was for 
that reason that at the Copenhagen congress in 1910, 
Keir Hardie, Jean Jaures, and Edouard Vaillant made 
one more attempt for at least mentioning the general 
strike as one of the methods for combatmg war, 
leaving its use optional with various socialist parties. 
However, they got no further than a vote to refer the 
matter to the International Socialist Bureau. 

a. The Way of Compromise 

Thus, regardless of its growth, the Second Inter- 
national remained from 1904 to 1914 a loose federa- 
tion of conflicting tendencies and organizations. Its 
device for holding together the national movements 
and the dissident groups within each country was 
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compromise. At the international congresses, 
under the guidance of the International Sociahst 
Bureau, draft resolutions on the major questions 
of the day were collected, debated in committee by 
the principal leaders from all countries, then har- 
monized in resolutions which were presented to the 
congress and which were usually ratified unani- 
mously, without further amendment. A division in 
plenary sessions was avoided as much as possible 
as a sign of weakness. If unanimity seemed in 
doubt, measures were postponed for further inves- 
tigation. The vote was taken by nations, each 
national group being allotted a number of votes in 
proportion to its strength. No disciplinary powers 
were exercised. 

VI. STORM SIGNALS 

After the Copenhagen congress of 1910, however, 
the contradictions within the Second International 
came to the surface. Everywhere, events were fast 
moving toward great decisions. The expansion of 
business activity and of world trade which, with but 
one serious break in 1907-08, filled the decade of 
1904-1913 and which was shared in by ahnost all the 
countries of the world, was bringing to a head the 
factors of conflict which had been develophig for 30 
years. From 1910 to 1913, the principal countries 
of the world were seriously shaken by industrial and 
social unrest. It took on different forms in different 

See Business Annals, by W. L Thorp, New York, 1926 
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countries and had its center in different industrial 
groups. In England, it was the miners, railroad 
men, and dockers who led the new movement of 
big strikes. In the United States, it was the textile 
workers of Lowell and Patterson and the miners of 
Colorado. In France, it was the building trades and 
the railroad men. In Russia, the maohmists and the 
gold mmers of Lena were in the lead. In Mexico, 
it was the agrarians in co-operation with workers 
and intellectuals rising against Diaz. In Turkey, in 
the Near East, and in China, it was the mteUeotual 
classes seeking national regeneration through repub- 
lican institutions. 

But there was a certain unity underlying the 
movements of unrest in all countries. In its eco- 
nomic aspect, the great unrest was the result of the 
fact that the expansion of productive power was 
not in any appreciable degree benefiting the wage 
earners. After the advance made in the mdustrial 
countries during the nineties, a period of stationary 
wages followed in which the gams made by the 
workers m higher money wages were nullified by 
the steady rise in prices. In its pohtical aspect, the 
unrest was the result of the progress of democracy 
which thei spread of industrialism was bringing in its 
trail in Austria, Russia, in Latin America, in the 
Near and Far East. In its international aspect, it 
was the result of the redistribution of power which 
had taken place between the great nations of the 
world in consequence of the very spread of indus- 
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trialism. In its social aspect, it was a striving on the 
part of the masses of the people in most countries to 
raise their social status m accordance with the new 
consciousness of importance and power which they 
had acquired. 

In the principal countries, governments were 
making efforts to meet this outburst of rest- 
lessness by means of larger industrial and 
social policies. The years from 1910 to 1913 wit- 
nessed a development of labor legislation and of 
social insurance in England, France, the United 
States, Austria, Russia, Japan, which set a new mark 
in social history. Everywhere the employing and 
middle classes were evolving philosophies of social 
reform which would serve as a basis for a higher 
national unity. The Neo-liberalism of Lloyd George 
and of Asquith, the Progressivism of Roosevelt and 
the New Freedom of Woodrow Wilson, the mo- 
narchic socialism of Wilhelm the Second, the new 
reformism of Stolypin in Russia — were all mani- 
festations of a trend which was world-wide in scope. 
But in all countries there was a counter- tendency 
” among the masses to embrace new versions of the 
philosophy of class struggle and of social strife. 

While the Second International was finding it 
harder because of these new mass movements to 
hold together and to fight against syndicahsts and 
anarchists, it was also called upon to meet the issue 
of war, not merely by resolutions but by action. 
After 1910, the air was filled with rumors of a gen- 
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eral war and one international crisis followed another 
in rapid succession. The Agadir incident hr 1911, 
the Tripoli war between Italy and Turkey in the 
same year, the first Balkan war in 1912,^° made it 
clear that the Second International would soon be 
put to the acid test of war. 

" On thia occasion, the International Socialist Bureau hur- 
riedly convened a special conference in Basel, which urged the 
sociahst parties of the Balkan countries to stop the war, on the 
basis of the Stuttgart resolution, but without effect. 



CHAPTER IV 


INTERNATIONAL LABOR SECRETARIATS 

Side by side with the Second International, there 
grew up in the two decades before the War a number 
of more modest organizations whose object was inter- 
national co-operation of, by, and for trade unions 
These organizations were the several International 
Trade Secretariats and the International Secretariat 
of National Trade Union Centers. Though they 
were almost completely obscured by the Second 
International, their pre-war history is significant as 
first steps in a movement which was to assume larger 
proportions later. 

I. TRADE SECRETARIATS 
Efforts to form international associations of 
workers in one and the same craft or industry were 
made in a few trades during the seventies and 
eighties. But the real begmnings of the Interna- 
tional Trade Secretariats fall in 1889-90. When 
17 delegates of the printers’ unions of France, Spain, 
Italy, Germany, the United States, England, Bel- 
gium, and of sis other countries held the first inter- 
national conference of typographical workers in 
Paris, in July, 1889, and when 102 delegates from 

97 
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the national miners’ unions of England, France, 
Germany, and Austria met in May, 1890, to form 
the International Miners’ Federation, they gave the 
first hnpetus to the idea of combming workers of 
the same craft or trade internationally 
Aside from the example of the printers and of 
the miners, the formation of Trade Secretariats after 
1890 was stimulated by the growth of trade unions 
m many countries, by strikes which attracted inter- 
national attention, and by the congresses of the Sec- 
ond International. The latter supplied a meeting 
place for the officials and leaders of trade unions 
of different countries who were as yet unused to 
travel and who had no other means of getting 
acquainted. The records of these meetings show 
how slow and halting the trade unionists of different 
countries were in getting together, how little they 
knew of one another’s activities, how few were the 
means of communication between them, how strong 
their national suspicions, and how difficult their first 
steps in forming ties of organization. Because of 
this, the sociahst congresses of Zurich in 1893 and 
of London in 1896, which brought workers , of many 
countries together, and which urged upon them the 
idea of international organization, did much to 
accelerate the process.' By 1900, there were already 
17 Trade Secretariats; their membership, however, 

' Some of these ooiiferencos were attended by Amenean social- 
ists piovided with credentials from socialistic and semi-socialistic 
Ameiican trade unions 
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was confined to a few countries of Europe and their 
organization was rudimentary. 

From 1900 to the outbreak of the World War, 
the number of International Trade Secretariats 
increased, covering the entire field of industry. 
Some of these Secretariats, such as those of the 
miners, the printers, the lithographers, the transport 
workers, and the woodworkers maintained regular 
contacts. Twenty-four of the Secretariats had their 
headquarters in Germany, in the central office of the 
German union of the respective trade; the miners 
and the textile workers had theirs hi England, while 
the commercial employees and the stoneworkers had 
theirs in Holland and in Switzerland, respectively. 
The official or secretary of the national union of 
the country in which headquarters were located was, 
as a rule, the international secretary, and carried 
on the work of the secretariat m his spare time. 

The main effort of these Secretariats was to spread 
information about trade conditions in different coun- 
tries, to keep members informed about strikes in 
their trades, to make appeals for financial aid in 
case of large strikes, to prevent workers of one coun- 
try from acting as strike-breakers in another, and 
to promote trade unions in the less organized coun- 
tries. A few of the Secretariats had provisions for 
aid to their members in search of work in foreign 
countries. Taken as a whole, however, the work of 
the Secretariats was narrow in scope and modest in 
results. 
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II. THE INTERNATIONAL SECRETARIAT OF 
TRADE UNION CENTERS 

Wider in scope was the International Secretariat 
of National Trade Union Centers.” As its name 
indicates, its purpose was to bring together the 
national trade union centers of different countries 
for the consideration of common problems Between 
1890 and 1900 the national con,sohdation of labor 
organization made headway in many countries. 
While the Second International laid claim to the 
role of spokesman of the international interests of 
labor, the leaders of these national trade unions 
began to think of having an international organiza- 
tion of their own. The British and French trade 
unionists resented the domination of the socialists 
in the Second International, while the trade union 
leaders of Germany and of other Continental coun- 
tries, though good and loyal socialists, felt that the 
Second International could not devote the necessary 
time and attention to the special international prob- 
lems with which trade unions were beginning to be 
faced. 


1. French Failure and German Success 

The first to attempt a trade union Inter- 
national were the French trade unionists. They 
called a conference for the purpose on December 17 

^ The term “national trade union center” or “national center” 
is used to denote a national federation of national trade unions, 
for example, the American Federation of Labor or the British 
Trade Union Congi-ess 
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and 18, 1900, in Paris, which was attended by a 
few delegates from Italy and England, and which 
discussed the establishment of an International 
Labor Secretariat. But their project failed to get 
the necessary support. 

About the same time, J. Jensen, the president of 
the Danish Federation of Trade Unions, took up 
the idea with Isaac Mitchell, Secretary of the British 
Federation of Trade Unions, and with Carl Legien, 
chaii’man of the General Committee of the German 
Trade Unions. Jensen suggested that the national 
trade union centers of the different countries of 
Europe send fraternal delegates to a Scandinavian 
labor conference which was scheduled for 1901, In 
response to this suggestion, there was held in Copen- 
hagen on August 21, 1901, a conference of trade 
union officials from Denmark, Norway, Sweden, 
Finland, Germany, Belgium, France, and England. 
The conference, under the guidance of Carl Legien, 
talked over somewhat informally the idea of hold- 
ing international trade union congresses. Legien 
and most of the others m attendance, felt that the 
Second International was the proper forum for the 
discussion of the larger problems of labor and that 
international trade union congresses were unneces- 
sary. They were in favor, however, of periodic con- 
ferences of the secretaries of national trade union 
centers. 

In accordance with their decision, a second con- 
ference was held in 1902, in Stuttgart, which was 
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attended by the secretaries of national trade unions 
of eleven countries — -Norway, Denmark, Sweden, 
Germany, Austria, Holland, Belgium, France, Eng- 
land, Switzerland, and Spain. The Stuttgart confer- 
ence reaffirmed the decisions of Copenhagen and 
authorized the national trade union center of Ger- 
many to act as International Center until the fol- 
lowing conference Legien proposed that Germany 
should pay the costs of the organization for the year, 
which was readily agreed to. 

A formal organization was set up at the third con- 
ference in Dublin m 1903. An International Secre- 
tariat of National Trade Union Centers was estab- 
lished which was to hold conferences biennially. 
Expenses were to be covered by dues fixed at 50 
pfennings, about twelve cents, per thousand mem- 
bers per year. It was agreed that Legien should 
act as International Secretary. 

2. Clashing Types of Trade Unionism 

From 1904 to 1908, the main problem before the 
International Secretariat was whether it would be 
able to hold together the different types of trade 
unionism in the different countries. From the very 
first conference in Copenhagen, it was clear that 
three such t^es were confronting each other. 
There was the socialist-reformist trade unionism of 
the German- Austrian model, characterized by highly 
centralized, weU-disciplmed, bnancially strong trade 
unions, by strong benefit features and peaceful 
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methods of collective bargaining, and by a close 
alliance with the sociahst parties. The other type, 
represented by most of the trade unions of England 
and of the United States, was largely decentralized, 
more craft than industrial m organization, wage- 
conscious rather than class-conscious, interested 
primarily in collective bargaining, and non-so- 
cialist, if not anti-socialist. While opposed to 
both was the third type, represented by French 
syndicalism, revolutionary in aim and militant in 
method." 

The clash between these types of union- 
ism came when, in 1904, the French Confederation 
of Labor demanded that the questions of anti- 
militarism and of the general strike should be placed 
on the agenda of the next conference. After a 
rather sharp correspondence between the Confedera- 
tion of Labor and Legien, the French proposal was 
submitted to the other national centers and was 
rejected. As a result, the French stayed away from 
the conference held m 1905 in Amsterdam. At the 
same time, the American Federation of Labor also 
declined to attend the conference. The reasons 
given by Gompers were that the conference con- 
sisted of officials and not of elected delegates, and 
that the cost would be too great. Gompers sug- 
gested that if the date of the conferences m the 
future were changed from June to September, the 
fraternal delegates of the A. F. of L. to the British 

■’ Sop Cliaptpv ni, pp 81-82 
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Trade Union Congress might be able to attend with- 
out too much loss of money or tune. 

As a result of this experience, the Amsterdam con- 
ference defined more clearly the purpose and method 
of the International Secretariat. It was decided 
that the latter should exclude “all theoretical ques- 
tions and questions affecting the tendencies and 
tactics of the trade union movement in the various 
countries.” The International Secretariat was to 
limit itself to deliberations “concerning the promo- 
tion of closer association between the trade unions 
of all countries, the collection of uniform trade union 
statistics, the provision of mutual support in indus- 
trial conflicts, and all other questions directly relat- 
ing to the trade union organization of the working 
class.” As a concession to the Americans, it was 
decided that the conferences in the future were to 
be composed either of secretaries or of “delegates 
either appointed or elected by the aflflliated trade 
unions,” each national center to have not more than 
two delegates. 

At the conference held in Christiania in 1907, the 
French were again absent and for the same reasons 
Though the date of the conference was changed to 
September, the A. F. of L. was not represented 
The Christiania conference, faced by the same situa- 
tion, not only restated the principles laid down in 
Amsterdam in 1905, but went a step further to cen- 
sure the French syndicalists for their anti-socialist 
tactics and to endorse the Second International. 
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Thus, at Amsterdam and Christiania the Inter- 
national Secretariat made it clear that it was 
dominated by the socialist-reformist type of trade 
unionism. 

None the less, in 1908, both the- French and the 
Americans changed their attitude towards the Sec- 
retariat. The sixth conference held in Paris in 1909 
thus had a larger attendance than all the preceding 
ones and marked a definite step in advance m the 
life of the organization. The struggle for shaping 
the International Secretariat was not ended, how- 
ever. It was merely changed m character, and now 
centered around two issues. The French delegates 
demanded the holding of general mternational trade 
union congresses at which political and social, as 
well as trade union, questions should be considered. 
The American delegates criticized the name “secre- 
tariat” as meaning nothing to American workers 
and demanded that the International Secretariat 
should be reorganized into an International Federa- 
tion of Trade Unions. 

These two demands occupied much of the time of ' 
the three conferences held in 1909 in Paris, in 1911 
in Budapest, and in 1912 in Zurich. The French 
proposal was consistently voted down by the major- 
ity of delegates as an attempt to drive a wedge 
between the socialist parties and the trade unions. 
The American proposal met with greater considera- 
tion. At the Budapest conference, a committee was 
appointed to report on it, and in 1913, at Zurich, 
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the International Secretariat was renamed the Inter- 
national Federation of Trade Unions. 

This change in name did not signify, however, a 
change in essence. The International Federation 
was to be governed, like the International Secre- 
tariat, not by any formal constitution, but by special 
resolutions passed as occasion arose. From 1901 
to 1913, the chief rules which guided the Secretariat 
in matters of organization were that only one 
national trade union center was to be admitted from 
each country and that “every country was to be 
free to determine its own tendency and tactics.” 

3, S,tatistics and Strike Aid 

Regardless of the friction described, the Inter- 
national Secretariat made steady progress. The 
countries affihated rose from eight, in 1901, to 19, 
in 1913. The af&liated membership which was 
2,168,000 in 1904 increased to 4,242,000 in 1909, and 
to 7,394,000 hi 1913. A nucleus of steady members 
paying dues regularly was formed in England, Ger- 
many, Austria, Sweden, Norway, Denmark, Italy, 
Holland, France, and the United States. Dues were 
raised several times, from 12 to 25 cents per thou- 
sand members per year in 1905, to 37 cents in 1907 
and to about a dollar per thousand members m 1913. 
Accordmgly, the annual budget of the Secretariat 
grew. It was about $260 in 1903-4; $270 in 1904-5; 
about $530 in 1905-6; about $2,100 in 1911-12; and 
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$1,720 in 1912-13. In 1909, a paid assistant secre- 
tary was engaged, and by 1914 the Secretariat was 
employing- twelve persons: four Englishmen, four 
French-Swiss, one American, one Dane, and two 
Germans. 

The chief function which the International Sec- 
retariat set itself was to collect and distribute infor- 
mation. Carl Legien, known as the “statistician of 
the German labor movement,” waged a long cam- 
paign with the national centers and with the Inter- 
national Trade Secretariats for unproved malce-up 
and for wider distribution and utilization of reports. 
Legien modeled his reports after the’ German pat- 
tern. Beginning with the first year of publication, 
1903, these reports were published m book form in 
German, French, and English, under the title of 
“International Reports on the Trade Union Move- 
ment.” They recounted the numerical strength of 
the trade unions, financial resources and expendi- 
tures, numbers engaged in industrial disputes or 
locked out, statistics of strikes -w'on, lost, or settled, 
accounts of legislative work, the mhiutes of the 
proceedings of the international conferences, and 
addresses of trade unions in different countries. 
The most comprehensive data were given for Ger- 
many; the information on other countries differing 
m scope and accuracy. 

In 1909, at the suggestion of the Dutch, it was 
decided to publish a bi-monthly news-letter in three 
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languages. The first issue did not appear, however, 
until January 1, 1913. 

Next to the collection of information, the most 
important effort of the International Secretariat was 
rendering strike aid. Between 1909 and 1913, the 
Secretariat was instrumental hi collecting about 
$700,000. The bullc of this amount, over $643,000, 
was collected in 1909 for the Swedish lock-out which 
developed into a general strike.'' At the Budapest 
conference hi 1911, the Croatian national center pro- 
posed the creation of an international strike fund, 
but the proposal was rejected because “international 
relations were neither sufficiently clear nor devel- 
oped.” However, more definite rules as to the con- 
ditions under which international aid was to be 
rendered were adopted, and it was decided that all 
collections were to be made by and through the 
International Secretariat only. In these collections, 
Germany and the Scandinavian countries were the 
best givers; England, France, and the United States 
the least responsive. 

Another form of strike aid which the International 
Secretariat tried to render was the prevention of 
strike-breakhig. In contrast to conditions during 
the period of the First International when the Brit- 

* The other collections were as follows' $8,895 for a lock-out m 
Norway in 1911, $21,137 foi the London dock stiikers in 1911; 
$7,080 for general relief in Serbia and Bulgaria in 1912 ; $2,625 for 
the Belgian general strike in 1013; $11,809 for striking factoi'y 
workers of Holland in 1913; and $2,061 in 1913 for trade union 
work in Italy. 
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ish trade unions had to cope with the competition 
of the unorganized workers of the Continent, it was 
now the turn of the workers of Germany and of 
other Contmental countries to view with alarm the 
menace of British casual labor, a. houseless, mobile 
element uncontrolled by organization which was 
being used for strike-breaking purposes on the Con- 
tinent. The International Secretariat did not feel 
quite equal to the task, and at the Christiania con- 
ference m 1907, after a confidential debate, it was 
resolved to instruct the representatives of labor in 
the parliaments of the different countries to strive 
for laws which would prohibit the hnport and export 
of “scab” labor. The Budapest conference in 1911 
passed a motion offered by the American delegates 
in favor of the suspension of iimnigration during 
strikes and trade depressions. 

Aside from this, the International Secretariat tried 
to focus attention, though not very effectively, on 
a number of other problems which affected labor 
internationally. Thus, the Christiania conference 
in 1907, considered the question of an international 
campaign in favor of the so-called Bern conventions 
prohibiting the use of industrial poisons and regulat- 
mg night and home work. The same conference 
concerned itself with the question of the transfer 
of members of unions in one country to unions of 
another country. This latter question turned par- 
ticularly upon complaints agamst the British trade 
unions which refused to accept immigrant workers 
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who had been members of unions in their home 
country and treated them as unorganized workers 
This was contrary to the practice of almost all trade 
unions on the Gontment of Europe, which trans- 
ferred members from the unions of one country to 
those of another free of charge. The Christiania 
conference of 1907 wanted to make it mandatory 
upon the unions of all national centers to receive 
members of sunilar organizations abroad, but as the 
conference lacked coercive power, it finally contented 
itself with an expression of an opinion in favor of 
such action. Such expression of opinion, however, 
did not open the doors of the autonomous British 
trade unions to foreign workers. Appleton, the 
president of the British Federation of Trade Unions, 
could report but little progress in this respect at 
later conferences and urged that this question be 
left to direct agreements between the trade unions 
of different countries. 

4. International Letter Box 

To sum up, from 1904 to 1914, the International 
Secretariat was slowly feeling its way towards a 
larger field of activity. From a conference of a few 
officials it expanded to include duly elected dele- 
gates; it set up a permanent bureau which was 
manned by a staff of trained employees. It changed 
its name to that of International Federation of 
Trade Unions to hidicate the larger basis of organi- 
zation to which it was passing. It built up the 
first body of niternational trade union statistics and 
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brought about a better acquaintance between the 
labor leaders of the principal industrial countries. 
In the year before the war, it was getting into con- 
tact with Argentina, South Africa, and Australia. 
In the same year it also made the first step towards 
the establishment of regular relations with the Trade 
Secretariats.' 

AU this work was slow and unobstrusive and 
offered little to the dramatic imagination. To those 
who thought of internationalism in large terms, the 
International Secretariat, which refused to consider 
large political and social problems, was nothing but 
an “international letter-box.” 


5 . German Leadership 

The International Secretariat and the Trade Sec- 
retariats before 1914 were clearly under German 
influence. This was no accident. The German 
trade unions did most to promote international 
trade unionism and had most to gain from it. As a 
rapidly developing industrial country during this 
period, Germany drew labor from all sides. Migra- 
tory craftsmen from Scandinavia, France, Italy, 
Switzerland, Austria, and Holland streamed mto 
Germany in search of training and of seasonal work, 
while unskilled and unorganized, laborers came from 


^118 was done by Legien, who invited the secretaries of the 
Trade Secretariats to the Zurich conference of the International 
Secietanat as guests After the close of the conference, Legien 
amnged a meeting of the officials of the Trade Secretariats to 
wffich tte delegates of the International Secretariat came as 
guests. This procedure was to be continued in the future. 
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the hinterland of Southern and Eastern Europe. 
The German trade unionists endeavored to cope 
with this immigration in various ways; where the 
entering workers were organized at home, they regu- 
lated the exchange and transfer of members; where 
they were unorganized, the Germans undertook to 
promote organization, often without formalities, 
simply sending organizers and money into the 
foreign country. But as such informality was not 
always possible or convenient, they took the initia- 
tive in creating the mechanism of international 
organization described in this chapter. In this, they 
had the support of other countries of Central 
Europe, and of the Scandinavian countries which 
felt the need of international aid because of the 
limitations of their own trade union resources. 

On the other hand, during this period, the British 
trade unions were but little uiterested m things 
Continental. British workmen during these years 
did not travel, migration from Great Britain went 
overseas, foreign workers were not important in the 
mdustrial hfe of England, and the international 
competition to Britisli goods was as yet no factor 
in the minds of the British workers. The Federation 
of British Trade Unions, therefore, played but 
a passive part in the International Secretariat, and 
the British trade unions which joined the Trade Sec- 
retariats were but mildly interested in their proceed- 
ings. The Germans regarded the British trade 
unions as a drag on their international efforts and 
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frequently criticized the British trade unionists for 
their inertia and insularity, for their refusal to 
admit foreign workers free, for balking at interna- 
tional levies, and for their failure to contribute to 
relief funds in proportion to their strength. 

German leadership in the International Secre- 
tariat was disputed only by the French Confedera- 
tion of Labor and )iy the American Federation of 
Labor. But French syndicalism, fostered by the 
peculiar industrial and political conditions of France, 
was too weak in organization, too exotic in spirit, 
and too violently anti-socialist to play a leading part 
in the European trade union movement.'* Neither 
was American organized labor in a position to 
assume leadership against the Germans, as is made 
clear in the chapter which follows. 

III. OTHER ORGANIZATIONS 
1. The International Labor Office 

As indicated above, the International Secretariat 
of Trade Union Centers had some points of con- 
tact with the International Association for Labor 
Legislation. The latter, organized in 1900, was 
the culmination of the movement to promote 
the legal regulation of labor conditions by inter- 
national agreements, inaugurated by Le Grand.'' 
The International Association for Labor Legislation 

“ The French trade complained on occasions that they 

were tiealed bv the Gonuans “as it they were children” The 
disagi'eemeuts deseiibed occun'cd also in some of the International 
Tiade Secretariats 

’ See Chapter I, p. 20, and Chaptei III, pp 70-71 
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was in no sense a labor organization, its national 
and local sections drawing their membership from 
all classes of the coimrmnity. The International 
Labor Office which the International Association for 
Labor Legislation maintained in Basel, was a semi- 
official agency supported in part by governmental 
subsidies/ Some national sections, however, carried 
on their work m close contact with the labor unions." 
Through the work of the International Labor Office 
in Basel, the beginnings in international labor legis- 
lation made before 1914, such as the Bern conven- 
tion on the use of industrial poisons and the special 
labor treaties between France, Italy, Germany, and 
other countries, were brought within the ken of 
international trade unionism. 

2. The Christian International 

An incipient opposition to the International Sec- 
retariat of Trade Union Centers was attempted on 
the eve of the World War by the growing Christian 
trade unions. The impulse to organize such unions 
•was given by Pope Leo XIII in 1891, by his Encycli- 
cal “De Rerum Novarum,” though some feeble 
begmnmgs may be traced before that date. After 
1891, Christian trade unions, composed ahnost 
entirely of Catholic workers, were organized in Ger- 
many, Austria, Belgium, Holland, Switzerland, and 

“ The American government appiopiiated 200 dollars a year 
for this office fiom 1903 to 1909. In 1910, the appropriation waa 
increased to 1,000 dollars. 

“ Such was the case of the American Association for (Labor 
Legislation organized in 1906, which was a member of the Inter- 
national A.ssociation. 
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Italy. In 1900, a group of textile workers from 
Holland, Belgium, and Germany held a conference 
at Aix-la-Chapelle and agreed to support each other 
in their work. In a few other trades, such as shoe- 
making and woodwoi’king, the Christian trade 
unions of various countries agreed to visit each 
others’ congresses, but no formal organizations were 
set up. 

In 1908, after four years of preparation, an inter- 
national conference of Christian trade unions met 
at Zurich and formed an International Secretariat 
of Christian Trade Unions. Germany, Italy, Switz- 
erland, Sweden, Russia, Austria, Holland, Belgium 
were represented, Germany being far aliead of the 
others in organization. Dispute arose over the 
question of confinmg afl&liation to Catholic unions, 
but the attempt of certain Dutch Bishops to effect 
such hmitations was resented, and the federation 
was voted mter-denommational. The conference 
appointed A. Stegerwald, of Germany, international 
secretary, with headquarters at Cologne, and a Com- 
mission consistmg of one member from each affili- 
ated organization, was elected. 

Before the war, the Christian International 
clauned a membership of 542,213, two-thirds of 
which was located in Germany, and the rest scat- 
tered in Austria, Belgium, Holland, Switzerland, and 
Italy. But it had a merely nominal existence and 
was completely ignored by the International Secre- 
tariat of National Trade Union Centers. 



CHAPTER V 


AMERICAN-EUROPEAN LABOR RELATIONS, 
1881-1914 

American, participation in the pre-war interna- 
tional labor movement has been touched upon in the 
preceding chapters. But a clearer picture of it is 
necessary for an understanding of what was to come 
after 1914. 


I. HANDS ACROSS THE SEAS 
When the Federation of Organized Trades and 
Labor Unions, the forerunner of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, was organized m 1881, it found 
the tradition of international relations which had 
been established by the National Labor Union.^ 
The Federation associated itself with this tradition 
at once. At its opening convention in 1881, it 
exchanged “fraternal greetings” with the Parha- 
mentary Committee of the British Trade Union 
Congress, through the latter’s secretary, Henry 
Broadhurst. In 1883, it entered into relations with 
French trade unions through a delegation which was 
sent on a visit to America by the municipality of 
Paris, and began a correspondence with the Sociahst 
Workingmen’s League of France relative to a pro- 
^ See Chapter H, pp 47-48. 
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jected Workingmen’s International Exposition in 
Pans and a somewhat hazy proposal for a “universal 
federation.” 

When the American Federation of Labor was 
launched in 1886, contacts had thus already been 
made with Europe. Because of the interest which 
the A. P. of L. was showing in tieing up with the 
trade unions of Europe, it was invited to the mter- 
national conferences which met in Paris hi 1889.“ 
As described elsewhere, the A F. of L., though too 
poor to send a delegate, influenced the work of these 
congresses mdirectly, being responsible for the 
launching of International May Day." 

II. GOMPERS and the SECOND INTERNATIONAL 

Spurred on by the international congresses which 
were being held in Europe, Gompers put forth the 
plan of callmg an internatidnal congress of trade 
unions at Chicago in 1893, coincident with the 
World’s Fair. With the endorsement of the A. F. 
of L. convention of 1889, Gompers issued invitations 
to “the organized wage workers of the world” urging 
that no other international labor congress be held 
that year. In 1890, he wanted the A. F. of L. to 
push the scheme by sending a delegate to the inter- 
national socialist congress of Brussels, but the A. F. 
of L. was unwilling. The following year, the con- 

“ See Chapter III, p. 71 

^ ^ dissociated itself from the idea of 

May Day and promoted the legal institution of Labor Day in 
September. 
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vention of fhe A. F. of L. showed more enthusiasm 
for the idea and decided to send delegates to France, 
England, and Germany to arouse interest in the 
plan. For some reason, however, most likely for 
lack of funds, the delegates were not sent, and as 
the written invitations which were sent out brought 
the acceptance only of the British Trade Union Con- 
gress, the project was called off by the A. F. of L. 
m 1892. 

Gompers attributed the meagre response of Eu- 
rope to distance, to lack of personal advocacy, and 
to the “malicious” influence of the Socialist Labor 
Party of America. It was in 1890 that the A. F. of 
L. had refused a charter to the New York Central 
Labor Federation because the latter included a sec- 
tion of the Socialist Labor Party, and the American 
socialists opened a campaign against the A. F. of L. 
Gompers attempted to justify the action of the A. F. 
of L. in an account sent first to Friedrich Engels and 
then to F. A. Sorge, but the European socialists sided 
with the Socialist Labor Party of America. The In- 
ternational Socialist Congress of Brussels of 1891 
declined Gompers’ invitation to come to Chicago in 
1893. and Gompers ascribed this act to the “misrep- 
resentation of the character of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor by one who was excluded” from the 
convention of the A. F. of L, in 1890, namely Lucien 
Sanial, the American delegate to the Brussels con- 
gress. 

This incident was the spark which exploded the 
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hostility of Gompers and of the A. F. of L. to the 
Second International. From that time on, Gompers 
began to draw a sharp line between the trade union 
and the socialist movements, and he became eager to 
establish a purely trade union international organi- 
zation, distinct from, if not in opposition to, the So- 
cialist International.'* 

Gompers tried to enlist the British trade unions in 
his enterprise. In 1894, the A. F. of L. inaugurated 
an exchange of “fraternal delegates” with the British 
Trade Union Congress. John Burns came to the 
convention of the A F. of L. that year, while the fol- 
lowing year Gompers and McGuire were sent as del- 
egates to the British Trade Union Congress." In 
1896, American fraternal delegates were again sent 
to the British Trade Union Congress, where they 
suggested the convening of “a bona fide trade union 
congress” in the hope that the British would take 
the initiative. The proposal, however, failed to find 
support in England and had to be dropped. 

‘ Gompers’ suspicion and dislike of the leaders of the Second 
International were strengthened by the letteis w'hich ho leccived 
from his confidential corre.spondcnls abioad Thus, after the 
Brussels congress of the Second International, Gompers leceived 
a report from Victor de la Haye which read in part. “The bulk of 
the delegates [to the Brussels congress] were economic and philo- 
sophic Utopians, all agitating social principles of an abstract and 
preconceived character, and pohtical questions instead of imme- 
diate reforms to better the workmen’s condition.” 

“ Gompers was defeated for the presidency of the A P of L 
that year His trip to Europe was extended so as to include visits, 
not only to London, Manchester, and Liverpool, but also to Dub- 
lin, Pans, Hamburg, and Amsterdam. Gompers’ allowance for 
the trip was $225. 
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III. CORRESPONDENCE AND COLLECTIONS 

In spite of these disappointments, Gompers con- 
tinued to talce an interest m projects of international 
trade unionism ° and tried consistently to develop 
more regular contacts and a better mutual knowledge 
between the labor organizations of Europe and 
America. How slight communications were in those 
days may be attested by a few incidents. In 1893, 
Tom Mann inquired of Gompers whether he was a 
native American. In 1894, he wrote again to find 
out if the American Federation of Labor was back- 
ing the Railwaymen’s Strike. In general, requests 
which came to Gompers in those days for informa- 
tion show ignorance or inability to obtain, abroad, 
information on the mo.st elementary facts of the 
American labor movement such as the number of 
trade unions, the constitution and rules of the A. F. 
of L., the events of the chief industrial struggles. 
The publication and exchange of labor periodicals 
was negligible, and Gompers in his turn had to rely 
for mformation on conditions abroad on the general 
newspapers and on whatever documents were sent to 
him voluntarily, of which the chief and best at that 
time was the Correspondenzhlatt, published by 
Legien. 

To supplement this, Gompers kept up a large, and 
often intimate, correspondence with leading trade 

“ In 1896-7, Gompers took an active part in the movement to 
organize an international umon of seamen and dockers which had 
been started by Tom Mann and Ben Tillett. 
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unionists abroad. In 1894, he began the publication 
of the American Federationist, which became a regu- 
lar means of contact between the A F. of L. and the 
trade unionists of Europe. From 1894 on, a better 
mutual acquaintance was fostered also through the 
exchange of fraternal delegates with England. 

During these years at least two cases are on 
record in which American labor responded to ap- 
peals for financial aid from workers abroad. One 
was m 1891, when the A. F. of L. loaned $500 and 
several thousand dollars were collected in America 
for the typographical workers of Germany who were 
on strike for a nine-hour day. The other was in 
1897, in connection with the great lockout in the en- 
gineering trades in England.* Gompers had at first 
refrained from issuing an appeal for aid because of 
the prolonged depression in America, the drain on 
the resources of American unions as a result of the 
miners^ strike of that year, and because of the fric- 
tion between the machinists’ union in America and 
the Amalgamated Society of Engineers in England 
due to the latter’s persistence m maintaining 
branches of its organization m the United States. 
The 1897 convention of the A. F. of L., however, re- 
solved that “none of us can afford to ignore the hn- 
portance, the world over, of the present attack on 
the Amalgamated Society of Engineers, and as an 
expression of our practical sympathy we recommend 
that the President be instructed to issue an urgent 
appeal to the afiihated bodies for a subscription on 
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behalf of the engineers and that the American Fed- 
eration of Labor head the list with a subscription of 
$500.” In response to this appeal, $11,144 was col- 
lected. 

IV. T^IE TURN IN THE ROAD 

In contrast to the ten years from 1889 to 1808, the 
following five years witnessed a slump in the interest 
of the A. F. of L. in international contacts. These 
were years when the A. F. of L. was growing rapidly, 
its component unions were waging big strikes, and 
domestic affairs were absorbing all the energies of 
the A. F. of L leadership. Besides, these were also 
years when the Second International was loom- 
ing up on the international horizon of labor, and the 
A. P. of L. was unwilling to join it and could do noth- 
ing to counteract its influence. 

After 1904, however, the A. P. of L. began to be 
drawn into more definite and regular relations with 
the labor movements of Europe This was due to 
three mflueiices. the increasing hnmigration of 
skilled and unskilled labor into America and the 
failure of the A. F. of L. to obtahi restrictive immi- 
gration laws: the growth of the purely trade union 
Internationals described in the preceding chapter; 
and the growing interest everywhere in the problem 
of maintaining peace. Gompers developed a special 
interest in the iieace movement and brought the 
subject within the realm of interest of the A. F. of L. 
Already m 1899, as a result o^ the Spanish-American 
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War, he made the first references in his annual report 
to international peace as the “mission of organized 
labor.” In his report to the convention of 1900, he 
clahned that “the preservation of the peace of the 
world devolved more and more upon organized 
labor,” while at the convention of 1904, he claimed 
that it had been his aim “to stimulate to the fullest 
the very best spirit and conception of brotherhood 
among the workers of the world.” Speaking for the 
A. P. of L., Gompers welcomed the establishment of 
the Hague Court and the arbitration treaties 
between the United States and several foreign gov- 
ernments. 

In Gompers’ mind, the idea of international peace 
became combined with the idea which he had cher- 
ished since 1889 of an international federation of 
labor. At the convention of the A. F. of L. m 1907, 
he pointed out that the Hague conference had had 
but meager results, and concluded that international 
peace could come sooner and would be more lasting 
as the result of the growth of the international trade 
union movement than through the establishment of 
an international court with no power to enforce 
decisions. “It must never be forgotten,” he said 
then, “that in the last analysis the masses of the 
people of every country have it in their hands to 
exert their own giant will and power against inter- 
•national war, and that if otherwise thwarted they 
win not hesitate to exert it.” His ideas and senti- 
ments were endorsed by the convention. 
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Under these influences and spurred on by Gom- 
pers, the A. P. of L. took a more active interest after 
1904 in matters of international labor relations. 
First among the measures which were recommended 
to American trade unionists for estabhshing ami- 
cable relations with labor abroad was the free inter- 
change of union cards. At the convention of the A, 
F. of L. in 1905, Gompers expressed his gratification 
that American unions were accepting for member- 
ship, without initiation fees, workers coining from 
abroad, and declared that “this principle should 
become general and reciprocal,” as it could do more 
“than all else to establish the Brotherhood and 
Solidarity of the toilers everywhere.” The con- 
vention instructed the Executive Council to enter 
into communication with unions at home and abroad 
for the purpose of encouraging the practice. Though 
on account of its form of organization, the A. F. of U. 
could not force its affiliated unions, it continued to 
urge upon them a “policy of liberality and frater- 
nity” in this regard. 

Another pohey, in fulfilhnent of the same ends, 
which was now taken up, was that of bringing 
American trade unions into closer relations with the 
Trade Secretariats The offices of the A. F. of L. and 
of Gompers personally were used to induce Amer- 
ican unions to attend the international conferences 
of their respective trades. Though these efforts 
were not always successful, they were partly 
responsible for the fact that between 1904 and 
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1909, the American unions of miners, moulders, 
painters, shoemakers, lithographers, bakers, and 
brewers became members of their respective Interna- 
tional Trade Secretariats. 

The supreme international effort of the A. F. of L. 
durmg this period, however, was its affiliation with 
the International Secretariat of National Trade 
Union Centers and its attempt to form an Interna- 
tional Federation of Labor. After repeated invita- 
tions between 1905 and 1908,’ Gompers wrote to 
Legien that the Denver convention of the A. F. of L. 
in 1908 had elected him delegate to the coming con- 
ference of the International Secretariat. To suit the 
convenience of the American delegates, the confer- 
ence which had been fixed for 1910 in Vienna was 
shifted to 1909, and the place to Paris. 

In attending the Paris conference of 1909, Gom- 
pers had two aims in view. He wanted to counter- 
act the unfavorable reports of the American labor 
movement which were current in Europe, especially 
in socialist circles. On March 13, 1909, he wrote to 
Legien: “The labor movement of the United States 
is one peculiarly its own and conforming to Ameri- 
can conditions, and an opportunity to understand 
them thoroughly would undoubtedly be helpful to 
all.” And he was eager to advance the idea of 
an International Federation of Labor, provided that 
the A. F. of L., on joining such an international or- 
ganization, would still be free to pursue its own 

’ See Chapter IV, pp 103-104 
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course. Gompers obtained the support of the A. F. 
of L. for his scheme, and on June 9, 1909, the Execu- 
tive Council of the A. F. of L. voted a resolution to 
be submitted to the Paris^ionferencc recommendmg 
to the trade union centers of all countries the discus- 
sion of a proposition establishing an International 
Federation of Trade Unions. 

Gompers’ reception at the Paris conference was 
not entirely friendly. His speech in which he told 
the conference that he had come, not as a delegate, 
but as an observer, and that the A. F. of L. would 
not join unless allowed to go its own way, aroused 
much irritation. Certain delegates, especially the 
secretary of the Austrian trade unions, Hueber, were 
openly hostile. “I am not surprised at Gompers’ 
speech,” said Hueber, “which means briefly that 
Gompers does not desire the union of the proletariat 
of the two hemispheres.” A confidential correspond- 
ent of Gompers wi'ote to him, after his return to 
America, that many of the “radicals” would gladly 
prevent the affiliation of the A, F. of L., if they could. 

In his turn, Gompers was far from pleased with 
what he saw at the Paris conference. Its composi- 
tion was not such as to suit his idea of a trade union 
gathering. Huysmans, the Belgian delegate, was a 
professor and, worse still, the secretary of the Inter- 
national Sociahst Bureau. The French Confedera- 
tion of Labor was represented by two "anarchists,” 
George Yvetot and Leon Jouhaux. The Austrian 
and Dutch delegates, Hueber and Jan Oudegeest, 
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were '‘wholly socialistic and denounced true trade 
unionism.” Far too much time was spent in general 
discussion, and too little in practical work. 

But Gompers decided to overlook all this, because 
the Paris conference met his wishes on the mam 
points. It declared that labor in every country must 
be free to decide its own policy and methods, and it 
adopted a provision that all decisions of the interna- 
tional conference must be unanimous in order to be 
binding. In view of this, Gompers on his return to 
America, urged the A. F. of L. to affiliate with the 
International Secretariat. In his report to the 1909 
convention of the A. F. of L., he said: “I am fully 
persuaded and have no hesitancy in recommending 
that though the International Secretariat leaves 
much to be desired, yet the best interests of the 
workers of America will be served by our adherence 
thereto. Financially, the costs would be but small, 
the substantial benefits would of necessity be exceed- 
ingly meager, yet the spii'it of international frater- 
nity would be immeasurable. Our adherence would 
hasten the establishment of an International Fed- 
eration of Labor.” The convention voted to adhere, 
and in 1910 the American Federation of Labor be- 
came a member of the International Secretariat. 

V. AMERICA’S PART 

At the international conference of Budapest in 
1911, the A. F. of L. had to defend its position in the 
International Secretariat against two attacks. On 
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the one hand, the Industrial Workers of the World 
brought in a demand, through William Z. Foster, to 
expel the A. F. of L. m favor of themselves, on the 
ground that the A. F. of L. was connected with the 
National Civic Federation and was thus unfit to con- 
duct a true working-class struggle. The case of the 
A. F. of L. was presented by its delegate, vice-presi- 
dent James Duncan. The French delegates, ANetot 
and Jouhaux, supported the claim of the I. W. W., 
but they were alone in this endeavor. After a de- 
bate which consumed a whole day, the A. F. of L. 
won, and the I. W. W. were not admitted to the con- 
ference. 

On the other hand, the Canadian Trades and 
Labor Congress was invited by Legien to send a dele- 
gate to Budapest, provided that it were recognized 
as a distinct national center. The Canadians con- 
sulted the Executive Council of the A. F. of L. As 
a matter of fact, each national center was entitled 
to send two delegates to an international confer- 
ence, but the A F. of L. did not care to incur the ex- 
pense and it objected to havmg the Canadian organi- 
zation send its own delegate. The Executive Coun- 
cil of the A. F. of L. expressed this point of view as 
follows: 'We insist upon maintaining our position 
that the delegate from the A. F. of L. shall be the 
delegate representing the American labor movement 
of which the Canadian Trades and Labor Congress 
is a component part ’’ The Budapest conference left 
the matter open for further consideration. 
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At Budapest, the A. B. of L. made its influence 
felt in several ways. It opposed the proposals of the 
French Confederation of Labor on anti-militarism, 
anti-patriotism and the general strike. It disap- 
proved the Croatian proposal for an mternational 
strike fund on the grounds that such a fund would 
be too great a drain on the resources of the larger 
countries and that the labor organizations of all 
countries should learn to rely on themselves pri- 
marily. It voted against the proposal to hold the 
conference of the International Secretariat every 
three years, coincidently with the International 
Socialist Congresses. It put forth three proposals 
of its own. One was that all means should be taken 
to prevent the exportation of strike-breakers and 
to stop iimnigration in times of industrial disputes. 
A second provided that if the International Secre- 
tariat received a document assafling a national 
center, that document should be forwarded first to' 
the center in question, and if valid objection to its 
dissemination be raised, the document should be 
held over until the next conference.” The third 
was for the establishment of an International Fed- 
eration of Trade Unions. The first two proposals 
were carried by the Budapest conference The third 
was referred to the national trade union centers for 
discussion. 

" This proposa.1 was occusioned by tlio “euiu'nloiis” aoousalions 
of the I. W. W against the A F of L. which wcic allowed to bo 
cu’culatod without gii'ing the A F of L a chance to icply first 
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At the international conference of Zurich in 1913, 
the A. F. of L. was represented by George W. Per- 
kins, president of the cigarmakers’ union. Here 
again the A, F. of L. successfully opposed the appli- 
cation of the Canadian Trades and Labor Congress 
for independent representation. The main achieve- 
ment of the A F. of L. at this conference was the 
adoption of its proposal for changing the name of the 
International Secretariat to that of International 
Federation of Trade Unions. In general, the Zurich 
conference showed that the trade unionists of Eu- 
rope were anxious to cement their relations with 
America. The delegates accepted the uivitation ex- 
tended by Perkins to hold the next international 
conference m San Francisco, at the time of the open- 
ing of the Panama Canal, though the expense in- 
volved was far beyond the means of many of the 
affiliated organizations, To meet the wishes of the 
Americans, it was arranged to share expenses so 
that the larger countries might carry the smaller 
ones, and the A. F. of L. agreed to contribute $2,000 
towards the cost. 

From the date of affiliation to the outbreak of the 
War, the A. F. of L, and the International Secre- 
tariat exchanged a lively correspondence. All ap- 
peals, reports, and general communications of the 
International Secretariat were sent to the American 
center. On several occasions, appeals for aid to 
strikers in different countries, as m the case of the 
Swedish general strike in 1909 and during the Lon- 
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don dockers’ strike in 1911-12, were circulated among 
the American trade unions." From tune to time, the 
A. F. of L. addressed inquiries to the International 
Secretariat as, for instance, in May 1913, on wages 
and conditions in the Dusseldorf-Neuss plant of the 
International Harvester Company, because of a 
rumor that on account of labor trouble the company 
was considering moving its entire business to Ger- 
many. The dues which the A. F. of L paid to the 
International Secretariat were small; they amounted 
to $560 for 1909-10; to $600 for 1910-11; to $635 
for 1911-12; and to $1,947 for 1913-14. 

With these growmg contacts grew also Gompers’ 
ambition to make the American Federation of Labor 
a greater factor in international affahs. This was 
evidenced especially by two acts of the A. F. of L. 
convention of 1913. One was the appointment by 
that convention of a standing committee on interna- 
tional relations. The other was a resolution endors- 
ing the proposal of Winston Churchill for a “naval 
holiday” between England, Germany, and the 
United States. In pursuance of this resolution, 
Gompers wrote to Legien asking that the Interna- 
tional Secretariat submit the proposal to the aflSIi- 
ated trade union centers and urge them to support it. 
Legien declined to circulate such an appeal. Legien 
argued that the International Secretariat had re- 
fused to deal with sunilar questions when submitted 

“ Over S46,000 were collected in the TJnited States for the Swed- 
ish general strike. 
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by the French Confederation of Labor in 1904 and 
1907, that discussions of such questions would en- 
danger the unity of the trade union movement, and 
that some trade unions were prohibited by the laws 
of their country from passing upon such questions. 
Gompers was greatly disappointed by Legien’s reply. 
He sent out the appeal on his own initiative, but it 
brought no favorable response. 

On the eve of the World War, American labor was 
thus becoming an active member of the international 
labor movement. Several important trade unions 
belonged to their International Trade Secretariats, 
while the A. F. of L. was taking a growing interest in 
the International Secretariat. Though the economic 
and spiritual ties were too tenuous to withstand the 
strain of a crisis, these pre-war contacts gave Ameri- 
can labor a vantage point for the part which it was 
to play during and immediately after the World 
War. 
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THE GREAT FAILURE 

On the eve of the World War, the international 
labor and socinhst movement could look back upon 
a decade and a half of steady progress. International 
Trade Secretariats had laid the basis for an interna- 
tional consciousness of craft. An International Fed- 
eration of Trade Unions was reaching out for a 
larger program of trade union action. Owing to the , 
International Association for Labor Legislation, a 
beginning had been made in the regulation of labor 
conditions by agreements between governments. And 
towering above the others was the Second Interna- 
tional with 12 million followers m 27 socialist parties 
in 22 countries ^ which claimed to symbolize the m- 
ternational solidarity of labor in the widest sense of 
the term. 

' Socialist membership in the principal countries of the world, 
just before the war, wasa.s follows: 1,085,000 m Geimany; 145,500 
m Austria; 144,000 in Czecnoslovnkia ; 93,500 in the United Stales; 
80,300 in France; 61,000 in Hungary; 60,000 in Italy, 33,200 in 
Switzerland. The laigest socialist voteS were' 4,250,000 in Ger- 
many in 1012; 1,400,000 m France in 1914; 1,041,000 in Austria m 
1907 ; 960,000 in Italy m 1913, 901,000 in the United States in 
1912; 600,000 m Belgium; 310,000 in Finland; 265,000 m Sweden; 
40,000 in Argentina; and over a milhon for labor parties in Aus- 
tiaUa. 
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Underlying this movement was an axiomatic oppo- 
sition to war which epitomized the fundamental con- 
cepts of socialism War was regarded as inherent in 
capitalism, and it was an uncontested article of so- 
cialist faith that the workers should not fight the 
battles of the capitalists. 

In the Second International especially, there was a 
strong belief that its very existence was a guarantee 
against the menace of war. This was an obvious 
contradiction. At one and the same time it was 
held that war was inevitable, and that the socialists 
and organized labor could prevent it. There were 
two possible ways out of the difficulty. One was to 
admit that “capitalism” could be reformed and made 
to follow peaceful policies; the other was to accept 
the idea, current in some socialist circles, that a gen- 
eral war could be turned into a general revolution 
which would put an end to capitahsm itself.“ 

Both ways were taken by different elements of the 
Second International. This division of opinion cut 
across national lines and became complicated by dis- 
agreement on other basic problems of labor and so- 
cial policy. 

Instead of facing these divisions, the Second In- 
ternational tried to maintain a balance between 

® Marx and Engels on several occasions had prophesied that a 
“guerre universelle” or “guerre goner.de” would ielea.se a general 
rov'olutionary .sLiuggle Btdtunin, disillusioned towards the end of 
hus life becau,so of “the lack of revolutionuiy ideas and passions 
iiinong the people,” found consolation m the idea, that a “sooi.al 
revolution” would conio some day as a result of a world war. 
Similar ideas were expressed by Bebel and Kautsky. 
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them. Its final resolution on war, which was to 
guide its members m a crisis, was a compromise 
couched in vague words which left the future course 
of action uncertain. 

I. THE TURN-ABOUT 

The test came in July, 1914, with the Austro-Hun- 
garian ulthnatum to Serbia. The Second Interna- 
tional tried to meet it by the devices which it had 
evolved. On July 29, 1914, while Austrian troops 
were moving on Belgrade, the International Socialist 
Bureau held an emergency session in Brussels to 
voice the workers’ protest agamst the threatenmg 
general outbreak. The socialist leaders were stiU op- 
timistic. They believed that the huge demonstra- 
tions which they were arranging in Germany, Aus- 
tria, Italy, France, and Belgium would cause the gov- 
ernments to pause, and to take cahner council. In 
this faith, they moved up the congress which they 
had arranged to hold in Vienna on August 23, and 
at which the twenty-fifth anniversary of the Second 
International was to be celebrated, to August 9 
and changed the place to Paris. Two days later, the 
German Socialist Party published a ringing mani- 
festo urging the German government not to enter 
the "horrible war,” and arranged huge peace meet- 
ings throughout Germany in which millions of work- 
ers took part. 

On August 1, Germany declared war against Rus- 
sia. The same day, Hermann Mueller was sent by 
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the German Social Democratic Party to Paris to 
agree with the French socialists upon a uniform pro- 
cedure m parliament. It was thought that the 
course of events might be changed by the threat of 
German and French socialists to abstain from voting 
war credits. MueUer assured the French socialists 
that while the executive of the German Socialist 
Party had not as yet met to define its attitude, there 
could be no question of voting for war credits unless 
the whole situation had materially changed, and that 
the German socialists would either abstain or vote 
against. The French socialists, deprived at this 
critical moment of the leadership of Jaures," dread- 
ing attack, and convinced that their government was 
doing its best to avert war, could not give a similar 
pledge. On August 4, Germany declared war on 
France, having already crossed the Belgian frontier. 

At a joint meeting of the socialist members of the 
German Reichstag and of prominent members of the 
party, it was decided by 111 votes to 14 to vote for 
the war credits. Among those who voted in the neg- 
ative were Karl Kautsky, Hugo Haase, Karl Lieb- 
knecht, Rosa Luxemburg and Franz Mehring. But 
in conformity with party discipline, this division of 
opinion was kept secret. At the Reichstag session of 
August 4, Haase read the party’s unanunous public 
declaration, disclaiming responsibility for the imperi- 
alist policies preceding the war, condemning a war of 

® Jaurfes was assassinated on July 31, 1914, by a Fienehman who 
was somewhat unbalanced by the war excitement. 
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conquest, recording the socialist demand for peace, 
at the same time accepting the “grim fact of war,” 
and “refusing to leave the fatherland in the lurch” in 
the face of “the Russian peril and of the horrors of 
hostile invasion,” The invasion of Belgium was not 
mentioned. 

In the socialist and labor movements of the Allied 
countries, developments were more varied. In Bel- 
gium, the socialists and the trade unions allied them- 
selves without a dissenting voice to the government 
of Kmg Albert “for the defense of their country, of 
civilization, and of the freedom of the peoples of 
Europe ” Emile Vandervelde, chairman of the In- 
ternational Socialist Bureau, became a Minister 
in the Belgian cabinet. In France, the “Union 
Sacree” of all parties in defense of “la patrie” 
was proclaimed Not only the socialists, but the 
syndicalists went over to the support of the govern- 
ment. 

England showed a split. Prior to August 1, labor 
and the socialists denounced the British alliance 
with Russian autocracy. On August 1 and 2, huge 
“stop the war” meetings were arranged by the 
British socialists and by the Labor Party. After 
August 4, the Independent Labor Party and a few 
small radical sociabstic groups continued to 
denounce the diplomats for bringmg on the war. 
But the Labor Party and the Trade Union Congress 
gave their undivided support to the British gov- 
ermnent. The pacifist Ramsay MacDonald’ resigned 
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the chairmanship of the Labor Party and was suc- 
ceeded by Arthur Henderson. 

In Serbia, two Social Democrats voted in parlia- 
ment against the war credits. Last, but not least, 
when the vote on war credits came up in the Russian 
Duma, 14 Russian Social Democrats, of the Bolshe- 
vik faction, declared that “the hearts of the Russian 
workers” were “with the European proletariat,” 
that the war had been provoked by “a policy of ex- 
pansion for which the ruling classes of all countries 
were responsible,” and that “the terms of the peace” 
would be “dictated by the people themselves and 
not by diplomats.” The Russian Bolsheviki then 
waUced out of the Duma. Other socialist groups 
gave their support to the Russian government, 
though warning the latter that political and eco- 
nomic reforms were necessary. 

With the exception of a few small groups, the so- 
cialists in the warring countries thus made a sudden 
and complete turn-about. The war which they de- 
nounced as a “universal imperialist aggression,” in 
July, became converted in their minds in August 
into a war of general national defense. The German 
socialists endorsed national defense against Russia ; 
the French and Belgian against Germany; and the 
English came to the defense of democracy and of the 
freedom of small nations — a sort of spiritual "patrie” 
which was adopted by all the AUied socialists. The 
Second International had failed. 
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II. THE QUESTION OF GUILT 

The burden of the failure of the Second Internar 
tional has been laid by many on the socialists of 
Germany. In the words of an English socialist, the 
Germans “betrayed the entire socialist movement.” ‘ 
This accusation is based on the fact that the Ger- 
mans played a dominant part in the Second Interna- 
tional. They were regarded as the leaders of social- 
ism in theory and practice, and “high regard” and 
“almost deference” was paid them in the Interna- 
tional Socialist Bureau and at the congresses. With 
the help of the nationalities that invariably followed 
their lead, namely, Austria, Holland, the Scandi- 
navian countries, the Germans could decide where 
and when international congresses should be held, 
predetermine the resolutions to be adopted, and in- 
fluence the decisions of the Bureau. 

German leadership in the Second International 
was a logical result of economic and social develop- 
ments. As a rapidly growing industrial and imperial 
power, Germany during this period became inter- 
ested in international problems. Germany’s central 
position in Europe made her trade unions the leaders 

‘‘Tlyndmm, Evolution of Revolution, 'p 354. James Guillaume, 
a leading Swiss anaichist accused the German socialists of having 
been, from Marx down, disguised “Pan-Germamsts” trying to use 
socialist internationalism to fuither the cause of a greater Ger- 
many According to Seamuel Gompei's, the whole international 
socialist movement was promoted fay Bismarck in anticipation of 
the coming World War as a means of undermining the morale in 
enemy countries. See Gorapers, Sfveniy Years of Life and Lnboi, 
Vol. II, p 388. 
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in international economic organization,' while the 
German socialists found themselves in an analogous 
situation politically. For during the 25 years of the 
life of the Second International, Germany was in a 
way the dividing line between “Western democracy” 
and “Eastern autocracy.” As a feudalistic indus- 
trialist monarchy, Germany was the scene of battle 
for political rights and social liberties which had al- 
ready been won hi the United States, England, and 
France, and which were entirely non-existent in 
Russia. In this struggle, the German sociahsts were 
much helped by the growth of socialist parties to the 
west and east of them. The spread of sociahsm in 
France and England meant that German socialists 
could hope to affect international policies more defi- 
nitely, while the rise of a socialist movement in Rus- 
sia minimized the fear of international complications 
to the east. It was because of these considerations 
that the German socialists actively promoted the 
Second International from its beginnings. 

German leadership was also made inevitable by 
the incapacity or unwiUingness of labor and socialist 
parties in other countries to assume the part. The 
United States was far away, and the American So- 
cialist Party had no political power at home and 
little prestige abroad. The British Labor Party was 
a member of the Second International, but was not 
interested in taking an exacting and responsible part 
in it. France alone supplied during these years a 

“ See Chapter IV, pp 112-113 
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significant opposition to German socialism in theory, 
in practice, and in leadership. The French socialist, 
Jaures, was the outstanding and most influential 
person in the entire international socialist move- 
ment, and French syndicalism was the most influ- 
ential doctrine of social revolution which rose in 
opposition to German Marxism. But the French 
socialists had no influence abroad. The socialists of 
the other hnportant countries, such as Austria-Hun- 
gary, Switzerland, Holland, Sweden, Norway, Bel- 
gium, even Italy, regarded Germany as the land of 
a rising industrial power and of a high level of cul- 
ture and looked upon the German socialists as the 
leaders of the economic and political international 
labor movement by the right of superior capacity 
and superior achievement. The leadership of Ger- 
man labor and of German socialism was thus but 
one aspect of the world influence which German 
thought in general was exercising at this time. 

While inevitable, German leadership accentuated 
the inherent weakness of the Second International. 
For the German socialists, more than any other 
socialist party, were involved in profound internal 
contradictions. In the course of their national and 
international activities, the German socialists could 
not but become aware of the fact that their own 
successes were concomitant with the rise of the Ger- 
man Imperial State. However unfriendly their atti- 
tude towards the feudal, industrial, and monarchial 
rulers of their country was, they could not but feel 
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that in so far as the industrial development of the 
country was concerned there was a very definite 
identity of interests between them. To put it para- 
doxically, the prestige and success of German labor 
and of German socialism abroad were intertwined 
with, and dependent on, the success and prestige of 
the German Empire. 

Another contradiction arose out of the successes 
of socialism and labor in Germany. The growth of 
the trade unions and of the political sociahst party, 
the accumulation of funds, the development of a 
large apparatus of management, the network of 
newspapers and magazines, went hand in hand with 
the growth of an elaborate code of labor laws, with 
the upbuildmg of sickness insurance funds, and of 
other schemes of social insurance — all of which 
meant that the workers were growing into the insti- 
tutional life of the country and were acquiring an 
interest in its continued and smooth operation. 
From day to day, the German socialists pointed with 
pride to their achievements and to the progress made 
by the workers through their economic and political 
organizations. In their official program and in their 
theoretical statements, however, they continued to 
maintain that improvement under "capitalism” was 
impossible and that the overthrow of the capitalist 
system was the real goal of then- activities. To put 
it again in the form of a paradox, the very successes 
of German labor and socialism in their opposition to 
the prevailing economic and political system made 
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them realize that they were an integral part of that 
national system. 

A way out of these contradictions seemed possible 
through the path of Marxism, as interpreted by 
Kautsky. There were three elements in this doc- 
trine which made it the most suitable philosophy of 
the socialist movement of this period. It was said 
to be a system of “scientific socialism.” In an age 
in which science was acquiring great prestige, that 
was a source of gratification and pride. In addition 
to that, Marxism was a prediction that socialism was 
“inevitable” because it was inherent in the very de- 
velopment of capitalism. That was a source of com- 
fort for it meant that history was working to give the 
socialists what they wanted. Marxism was vague 
about the time of the coming of the “social revolu- 
tion” and yet held out the hope that it was not far 
off. Marx and Engels had several times changed 
the date of its coming: they had predicted it for 1S48 
and again for the end of the nineteenth century. 
But the German followers of Marx had gradually 
given up setting dates That was a source of 
relief, for it meant that one could go about one’s 
daily business in the confi.dent expectation that his- 
tory would do its part when it was ready. Ancf 
lastly, Marxism had a vocabulary of the battle-field 
which was the heritage of the earlier socialist period. 
Its phraseology of “class struggle,” “conquest of po- 
litical power,” “dictatorship of the proletariat,” “his- 
toric mission of the working class” was tremendously 
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useful for agitation and propaganda among classes 
of workers who were new to industrialism, who 
had but recently emerged from feudalism and 
village subserviency, and who were only beginning 
to muster courage for political and economic self- 
assertion. 

But instead of reconciling contradictions, Marxism 
aggravated them. Because of their Marxism, the 
German socialists assumed the part of an opposition 
party in the widest sense of the term. But because 
of the same Marxism, they failed to consider the 
possibility of passing from an attitude of opposition 
to one of responsibility. Their policies were nega- 
tive. Socialists were not to enter "bourgeois” gov- 
ernments; they were not to vote military credits; 
they were not to assume responsibilities of govern- 
ment; they were also not to stir up revolution. As a 
result, the German socialists developed a psychology 
which was adjusted chiefly to a verbal opposition. 
The leaders made speeches and thundered their 
opposition to existing governments from the tribune 
of the Parliament and from the platforms of public 
meetings. The lesser leaders carried on a daily 
routine in which no suggestion of great mass move- 
ments could conveniently disturb their endeavors. 
But such psychology could not develop a capacity 
for quick decisions or large mass actions when 
emergencies arose. 

To the extent to which the German socialists held 
out hope to their fellow socialists that the Second 
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International would prove adequate to its task, they 
laid themselves open to the blame for its failure. 
But the case of the German socialists was merely 
a phase of a general situation. The socialist parties 
of most other countries were caught in the same con- 
tradictions of national interests and international 
ideals. It was because of this that the Second Inter- 
national was condemned to a vacillating policy of 
compromise and to ultimate failure. 



PART III 


WAR AND REVOLUTION, 1914.-1924i 




CHAPTER VII 


THE ORIGIN OF THE THIRD 
INTERNATIONAL, 1914-1919 

Before the World War was many weeks old, labor 
and socialist leaders in all the belligerent countries 
had called off the class struggle and had thrown 
themselves unconditionally into winning the war for 
their respective countries. The Second Inter- 
national, and the trade union Internationals proved 
incapable of anti-war action and broke down. 

The collapse of these Internationals, however, was 
not the end of the international labor and socialist 
movement. Before the war was entirely over, the 
pre-war Internationals were reconstructed, and new 
Internationals were brought into being. The move- 
ment, in fact, assumed an amplitude unknown be- 
fore, and for the first tune became an important fac- 
tor in world politics. These new developments were 
determined by the experiences of the war and by the 
idea of “world revolution” which the war stimulated. 
Because of this, the story of the international labor 
and socialist movement from 1914 to 1924 centers 
around the antithesis of war and revolution. 

First in order is the story of the origin of the Third 
International. As the standard bearer of world revo- 
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lution, the Third International is the most charac- 
teristic product of the World War and bridges ihc 
workers’ international movement of pre-war and 
post-war days. 


I. RIGHT, CENTER, LETT 
As the turn of mind of the socialists in the warring 
countries became clear, an effort to bring the Inter- 
national Socialist Bureau into action was made by 
socialist parties of neutral countries. The most sig- 
nificant was that of the Italian and Swiss socialists. 
In Italy, the sociahst party had reached a consider- 
able development by 1914. It had a large member- 
ship, a strong group in parliament, and maintained 
close relations with the trade unions and the co-op- 
eratives.'’ It had an anti-war tradition. In 1912, it 
had opposed the Tripolitan War and had excluded 
from its ranks a group of “social reformers,” under 
the leadership of Bissolati, who were in favor of that 
W'ar. In June, 1914, it had staged a general strilce 
which had threatened to develop into a revolution. 
Iimnediately after the outbreak of the war it had 
pubhshed a manifesto against all wars, and in favor 
of Italian neutrality in the World War.° 

The Italian sociaUsts thus felt that they were es- 
pecially called upon to make a move on behalf of 
internationalism. In September, 1914, after the first 

^ Among the leaders of the Socialist Party of Italy were Turati, 
Moigari, Mussolini, Lazzan. 

“ Mussolini, then editor-m-chief of the Sociahst official paper 
“Ayanti,” had a hand in drawing up this mamfcslo. 
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battle of the Marne, they called a joint conference 
with the Swiss socialists in Lugano." This confer- 
ence declared that the war was “imperialist,” that 
there were no “innocent governments,” and de- 
manded that the Inteniational Socialist Bureau be 
convened at once. 

About the same tune, the American Socialist Party 
issued an invitation for an international socialist 
conference in Washington. The socialist parties of 
Sweden, Norway, Denmark, and Holland met in 
Copenhagen hi January, 1915, to consider peace 
terms on which the socialists of all countries might 
agree. 

None of these efforts had the deshed effect. Van- 
dervelde refused the request of the Lugano confer- 
ence. The office of the International Socialist Bu- 
reau was shortly afterwards removed by its secretary, 
Camille Huysmans, from Brussels to The Hague. 
This aroused the protest of the French socialists and 
further damaged the prestige of the Bureau. On the 
other hand, the attempt to lay down socialist peace 
terms merely accentuated the divisions between the 
socialists of the warring countries. 

By the spring of 1915, the war temper of the labor 
and socialist organizations of the belligerent coun- 
tries had considerably hardened. On both sides, 
labor and socialist leaders talked and wrote m terms 
which were aggressively nationalistic. In Germany, 

“ Balabanoff, Angelica, Memoirs of a Zimmerwaldian (in Rus- 
sian), Moscow, 1926 
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socialist leaders like Paul Lensch, Eduard David, 
Siidekum, Philipp Scheidemann, Gustav Noske, 
Friedrich Ebert, Wolfgang Heine told the German 
workers that their interests were identical with the 
interests of the German nation and of German Kul- 
tur and that a German victory would benefit the en- 
tire “international proletariat.” In France and 
Belgium, Pierre Renaudol, A. Thomas and Vander- 
velde, were vehement in their denunciations of 
Germany. In England, the same role was played by 
H. G. Wells, Robert Blatchford, and H. M. Hynd- 
man. These leaders represented what came to be 
known as the “Right” or “Majority” element of the 
socialist parties. 

The “chauvinistic” and “imperialistic” declara- 
tions of the “Right” called forth the opposition of 
two groups which became known as the “Center” 
and the “Left.” Among the leaders of the “Center” 
were Karl Kautsky, Eduard Bernstein, Hugo Haase, 
Arthur Crispien, and Georg Ledebour in Germany; 
Jean Longuet m France; Ramsay MacDonald in 
England. WhUe admitting that the workers in each 
country had acted as was inevitable, these socialists 
claimed that it was necessary to maintain the general 
concept of a socialist internationalism above the din 
of the battlefront, in order that a socialist Inter- 
national may be reconstituted after the war. They 
opposed the unconditional voting of war budgets, 
and called for a statement of peace terms by their 
respective governments which would hasten the 
coming of peace. In the course of the summer of 
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1916, these socialists gained a sufficient following to 
form “minority” groups in Germany and France 
which tried to force the hands of the “majority.” 

On the other hand, radical "left” groups demanded 
more vigorous anti-war action. In Germany, Karl 
Lieblmecht, Franz Mehring, Clara Zetkin, and Rosa 
Luxemburg, formed 'the group “L’Internationale” 
which denounced the "shameful failure” of the Ger- 
man Social-Democratic Party. In Austria, a small 
anti-war group was led by Friedrich Adler. Similar 
groups were led in France by Pierre Monatte and A. 
Merrheim; in England by the radicals of the Inde- 
pendent Labor Party; in Russian socialist circles by 
N. Lenin and L. Trotsky. The “left” groups in- 
sisted that the International Socialist Bureau be 
forced to take action. A few voices called for a “new 
International,” ‘ on the grounds that the Second 
International was aheady dead. 

II. ZIMMERWALD 

The initiative in opening up communications be- 
tween these “minority” groups in the warring coun- 
tries was taken by the Socialist Party of Italy on 
May 15, 1-915.° By this time the Italian socialists 

* Lenin was one of the first to make such statements, but he 
was not the only one. See A. Pannekoek in the New Remew for 
February 1915, also Kossowsky, W., Zur Widerheratellung der 
Internationale, Neiie Zeil, May 21, 1916 

° Before this, two attempts to bung together socialists of the 
wan-ing countries had been made In March, 1915, a conference 
of socialist women had been called in Bern by Clara Zetkin; in 
April, 1915, a conference of young socialists had been held, also 
in Bern. 
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had also become divided on the war. Some of 
the socialists and syndicalists in Italy had become 
converted to Italian participation ni the war 
on the side of the Allies," but the party as a whole 
coiitiiined to oppose the war, even after Italy 
joined the Allies on May 23, 1915, and sought 
to rally all anti-war socialists for common ac- 
tion. In this it was supported by the Swiss so- 
cialists, especially by Robert Grimm, who “became 
for a while the center of all socialist anti-war nego- 
tiations.” ’’ 

A conference of anti-war socialists was finally 
arranged in the little village of Ziminerwald, near 
Bern, in September, 1915. The call sent out by the 
Italian Socialist party was addressed to “all parties, 
workers’ organizations, or groups which are known 
to have remained true to the old principles of the 
International and which are known to be willing 
to fight against the politics of civic peace and for 
the class struggle, and for the united action of 
socialists in all countries against war.” In response 
to this call, unofficial delegates came from France 
and Germany; official delegates from three Russian 
socialist parties (Bolsheviks, Mensheviks, Left So- 
cial Revolutionists), from the Jewish Bund, from 
Poland, Rumania, Bulgaria, Italy, Switzerland, Hol- 

° Among these was Benito Mussolini, who was excluded from 
the Party in November, 1914. 

^ Grimm, as well as the socialists of Italy, Holland, and Sweden, 
who were active in those negotiations, wore accused of being “pro- 
German agents ” 
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land, Sweden, and Norway." Altogether, 42 dele- 
gates gathered in a small, badly Lighted room of a 
peasant house in Zunmerwald, and were m session 
from the 6th to the 12th of September. 

Two manifestos were issued by the Zimmerwald 
conference. One, signed by the French and German 
delegates," declared; '“This is not our war. ... We 
pledge ourselves to tireless agitation for peace and to 
force our governments to stop this kilhng.” The 
other, signed by aU the delegates, placed the respon- 
sibility for the war on the governments, on secret 
diplomacy, employers’ organizations, the capitalistic 
press, and the churches; rebuked the socialists of all 
countries for straymg from their obligations and 
principles; and wound up with the slogan: “No an- 
nexations, no indemnities. Across frontiers, battle- 
fields, devastated cities, and countries — ^Workers 
Unite!” ” 

Lenin, one of the delegates" at Zimmerwald, 
would have started a new International right there 
and then, to carry the slogan of revolution into the 

® The Independent Labor Party of England appointed dele- 
gates, but they were unable to obtain passports. 

° The French delegates were A Bourderon, a member of the 
Socialist Party, and Alfred Meirlieim, sccretaiy of the Federation 
of Metnl Workers The German delegates were A Hoffman, a 
deputy of the Pnissiiin Landtag, and Geoig Ledebour, a deputy of 
the Reichstag 

Zevues, A , Le Pmii Socialisle, p 168. 

^ ^ According to Zinoviev, Lenin was deeply affected by the war 
and developed a “concentrated, acute, and sharp hatred for the 
bourgeoisie” and for the “Right” sociahste who failed to stop the 
war. 
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warring countries. But the inajorily of the delegates 
were primarily interested in bringing the war to an 
end and they hoped that the Second International 
could be galvanized into action. As a means to this 
end, they established an International Socialist Com- 
mission, which became known as the Zimmcrwald 
Commission, to co-operate with the International 
Socialist Bureau, on behalf of a speedy peace." 

During the winter of 1915-16 the anti-war “minori- 
ties” in Germany and France separated themselves 
more clearly from the “majority” socialists. On 
December 15, 1915, the German “minority” social- 
ists kicked over the traces of party discipline, de- 
clared Germany was in a position to offer peace, and 
east 20 votes against the budget in the Reichstag. 
Twenty-four other socialists abstained from voting. 
As a result, Haase was deposed from the chairman- 
ship of the Party. The “minority” socialists then 
formed a group of their own in the Reichstag. In 
Fi’ance, Merrheim and Bourderon formed, in Janu- 
ary, 1916, a “committee for the renewal of interna- 
tional relations” which carried on a secret propa- 
ganda in favor of the Zimmerwald resolutions. By 
the early months of 1916, Jean Longuet, leader of the 
moderate anti-war socialists in France, had gained 
the support of several large “federations” of the 
party and was demanding the calling of an interna- 

^ “ Tie Commission consisted of Robert Grimm and Charles 
Name of Switzerland, Morgan and Angelica Bnlabanoff of Italy. 

^ “ The French Socialist Party is divider! into “foderations” — one 
for each of the departments of Prance. 
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tional socialist conference for the discussion of peace. 
In Italy, the socialist party preached openly the 
Zimmerwalcl ideas. Wliile in England, the Inde- 
pendent Labor Party approved the Zumnerwald res- 
olutions and lent its support to purely pacifist organ- 
izations such as the Union for Democratic Control. 

To promote further contacts between these groups, 
the Ziminerwald Commission arranged another con- 
ference in Kienthal, Switzerland, from the 24th to 
29th of April, 1916. Kienthal attracted 44 delegates, 
but many of them came in a “personal” capacity. 
The conference denounced the “majority” socialists 
as "Social Patriots” and “Social Chauvinists,” 
roundly condemned the International Sociahst Bu- 
reau, declared a durable peace to be unpossible with- 
out the complete triumph of the proletariat, and 
urged the socialists of all countries to make a con- 
certed move for an immediate armistice. 

III. "ON TO STOCKHOLM” 

AU through the latter part of 1916 and the early 
months of 1917, a feeling agamst the continuation 
of the war spread in the warring countries as a result 
of war-weariness, of the deadlock on the western and 
eastern fronts, of discontent with the failure of the 
governments to carry out reforms, and of the eco- 
nomic privations which fell heavily on the industrial 
and urban masses while certain sections of the popu- 
lation were said to be “profiteering.” Under these 
conditions, the anti-war elements in the sociahst and 
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laboi’ movements made headway. In Octobei’, 1916, 
Friedrich Adler, a peaceful and scholarly young so- 
cialist of Vienna, shot the Austrian Premier, Count 
Stuergh, in a desperate attempt to protest against 
the “unequaled absolutism” which had fallen upon 
his country with the progress of the war. His act 
hastened the restoration of some of the constitu- 
tional liberties of the country and new moves for 
peace. In Germany, the “minority” socialists joined 
hands with the “International” group to form the 
Independent Socialist Piirty; while the extremist 
“left” group organized itself under the name of the 
Spartacus Bund. In France, “minority” socialists 
and anti-war syndicalists attacked the “Union 
Sacree,” promoted strikes in the war industries and 
discontent in the army, and urged the French Social- 
ist Party to join hands with the Independent Social- 
ists of Germany to bring about peace. In England, 
though “left wing” agitation was less vigorous than 
in France or Germany, the discontent of the workers 
broke out in strikes of munition workers, shipbuild- 
ers, and miners. 

Then, hi the early sprmg of 1917, came two events 
which precipitated these various trends into a gen- 
eral movement. On March 8, 1917, the war-starved 
population of Petrograd started a bread-riot which 
quickly became a revolution. Within a few weeks, 
the Czar had abdicated, a Russian Republic had been 
declared, and a new government formed which in- 
cluded socialists, some of whom had been delegates 
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at Zimmerwald. On April 7, 1917, President Wilson 
brought the United States into the war on the side 
of the Allies, expressly to “make the world safe for 
democracy” and to rebuild international life on 
the basis of his “fourteen points.” Both the First 
Russian Revolution and America’s entry into 
the war gave a tremendous impetus to the hope 
for an early and democratic peace which developed 
into a wide “peace-offensive” on both sides of the 
trenches 

It was under these conditions that the idea of a 
general international socialist conference loomed up 
with new force. Several conflicting proposals were 
made by the International Socialist Bureau; by a 
Dutch-Scandinavian Committee which had been 
organized in Stockholm early in 1917 by Branting, 
the leader of the Swedish Socialist Party; by the 
American Socialist Party, and by the Petrograd 
Council of Workers’ and Soldiers’ Deputies. But 
after some negotiations, an invitation for a general 
international socialist conference to be held in 
Stocldiokn on August 16, 1917, was issued by the 
International Socialist Bureau, the Dutch-Scandi- 
naviali Committee, and the Petrograd Soviet, acting 
together. 

Thus, during the summer of 1917, while the war 
was in a critical stage from a military point of view 
and a general “peace drive” was in progress, the cap- 
ital of Sweden became the center of socialist hopes 
and fears. In fact, whether the proposed conference 
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would take place or not, became a big issue of world 
politics. The state of mind of those days is vividly 
portrayed by an English writer as follows- “Peace 
seemed to come very near, and there was a stampede. 
. . . Distinguished socialists were sent to Petro- 
grad “ to explain to their Russian comrades the 
necessity of going on with the war and returned 
dazed. . , . And they were able to communicate 
their feelings to their parties. The German (Social- 
ist) Party, as a whole, suddenly refused to vote the 
war credits and the Kaiser was faced with such fer- 
ment that his Government decided it was the lesser 
of two evils to let the socialists, both majority and 
minority, go to Stockholm. . . . 

“The French Socialist Party was turned upside 
down. . . . Cachin and Frossard, two Majority So- 
cialists, on their return from a delegation to Petro- 
grad, advised a special National Convention in Paris 
to go to Stockhohn. The Convention, after a most 
violent and noisy sitting, unanimously decided to do 
so.""’ More significant, perhaps, was the great excite- 
ment in the Paris Press, and the huge crowd waiting- 
outside. It grew impatient, and cried out 'Go to 
Stockliolm,’ ‘Down with the war. . . 

“The Italian adliesion was a foregone conclusion,^” 
but a change in the British Labor Party was hardly 

American socialists were on the Root Commission which 
went to Russia All the Allied countries sent similar commissions. 

That was on May 28, 19-17 

The Italian Socialist Party decided in favor of Stockholm on 
June G, 1917. 
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to be expected. Therefore, the collapse of the pro- 
war party was the more astonishing. Here the agent 
was a Cabinet Minister, Arthur Henderson. . . . He 
returned from a delegation to Petrograd in the late 
summer of 1917. He returned convinced of the 
necessity for the Stocldiolm Conference. Nobody 
treated him as yet very seriously, but on August 10, 
1917, the Special Conference of the Labour Party ap- 
proved his policy by 1,840,000 votes to 550,000. The 
effect on political life was shattering. The prospects 
of Stockholm and of the end of the war seemed ‘set 
fair.’ ” " 

In addition to the German, French, Itahan, Rus- 
sian, and British sociahsts, the American socialists 
accepted the invitation to Stockhohn.“ Also most of 
the groups affiliated with the Zimmerwald Commis- 
sion decided to participate in the Stockhohn confer- 
ence. Lenin urged the “Zimmerwaldians” to “boy- 
cott Stockhohn,” on the ground that it was called by 
the “social patriots” as a “cover for negotiations be- 
tween the belligerent governments,” but he was over- 
ruled by the others. 

Postgate, The Woikers’ Intcinatiotial, pp. 100-2 

The Amenean delegates wei'e Morns Hillquit, Victor Bei'ger 
and Algernon Lee. The Amenean Socialist Party remained 
steadily anti-war As a result, a number of socialists, including 
Charles Edward Russell, Chester M Wright, and William E. 
Walling, deserted the party and in co-operation with the American 
Fedeiation of Labor formed the American Alliance for Labor and 
Democracy for Ihe supporl. of “war morale ” The Alliance de- 
nounced “Stockholm,” which, in the words of Gonipers, was 
merely a product of “msidiou.s pro-Kaisev piopagandn " 
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The conference, however, never assembled. The 
refusal of the American government to grant pass- 
ports to the American socialist delegates encouraged 
the governments of Great Britain, France, and Italy 
to do the same. The hands of the governments were 
strengthened by the energetic action of the “anti- 
Stockholm men” in all the Allied countries. In Eng- 
land, the government was also upheld by the 
Seamen’s Union whose president, Havelock Wilson, 
declared that no delegates to Stockholm would be al- 
lowed to travel on any ship manned by members of 
his union. Thus, when the time of the conference 
came, only delegates from the socialists of the Cen- 
tral Powers, Russia, and the neutral countries ar- 
rived, and the purpose of the conference was de- 
feated. 


IV. ENTER THE BOLSHEVIKI 
With the fiasco of “Stocldiolm,” the hope of a 
negotiated peace faded away. On both sides of the 
trenches, governments reorganized for the suppres- 
sion of the “defeatist” movement and for decisive 
action on the fields of battle. It was now the "fight 
to the finish” which was to continue for another year, 
and which ended in the triumph of the Allies on 
November 11, 1918. 

But while the war was being fought to its end, the 
factors ushered in by the Russian Revolution were 
rapidly assuming unexpected forms and meanings. 
On November 7, 1917, the Bolsheviks, under the 
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leadership of Lenin, Trotslcy," Zinoviev, Kamenev, 
and others, staged the Second Russian Revolution 
and, after a few days of street fighting in the princi- 
pal cities of Russia, captured the government and es- 
tablished themselves in power. Immediately, the 
Bolsheviks issued decrees giving land to the peas- 
ants, establishing workers’ control in the factories, 
and nationalizing many industries and the State 
Bank. In January, 1918, they dissolved the Constit- 
uent Assembly as obsolete in view of the organiza- 
tion of the Soviets. Early in March, they signed a 
separate peace with Germany at Brest-Litovsk. A 
constitution was promulgated which declared Russia 
a Socialist Soviet Republic, based on the principle of 
the “dictatorship of the proletariat.” On the last 
day of June, 1918, a sweeping decree was issued for 
the nationalization of the economic life of Russia. 
Finding themselves menaced, as a result of their ac- 
tivities, by foreign invasion and civil war, the Bol- 
sheviks created a Red Army and instituted a system 
of government terror which was to be enforced by a 
special commission known as the Cheka. In less 
than a year, the Bolsheviks had thus carried out the 
program advocated by Lenin at Zimmerwald; they 
had withdrawn Russia from the war, and had started 
her on the path towards “proletarian dictatorship” 
and “social revolution,” m accordance with what 
they regarded as true Marxian principles. 

Trotsky joined the Bolshevik faction in the summer of 
1917, after hia return to Russia from the United States 
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The repercussions of tlie first year of Bolshevism 
in the socialist and labor movement were twofold. 
On the one hand, there was a renewed agitation for 
peace, and a rising demand for political and social 
reforms. In the countries of the Central Powers, this 
new spirit began to become manifest early in 1918. 
In January of that year, there were large strikes in 
Germany and Austria. In May, there were demon- 
strations for universal suffrage in Budapest. In 
June, the workers of Vienna, under the leadership of 
the Austrian Social-Democracy, were demanding 
peace and bread. Early in July, a general strike 
broke out in Hungary. In August, the miners of 
Westphalia went on a general strike. Even the 
“Majority-Socialists” of Germany were becoming 
less tractable. “ The Independent Socialists and the 
Spartacus Bund were active in the factories, in the 
army, and m the navy, building up “closely knit or- 
ganizations of revolutionary delegates” modeled on 
Russian lines. In October, 1918, this rising tide 
swelled up in the revolutions which swept through 
Bulgaria, Hungary, Austria, cuhninating in the revo- 
lution in Germany, on November 9, 1918. 

In the Allied countries, there was also a marked 
shift towards the left. Though held in bounds by 
the expectations of victory, the “new temper” in 
these countries manifested itself in the further siic- 

“ In the Reichstag, demands for peace and for political and 
social reforms were made with recurring frequency. See Laidler, 
op cit , p. 366 
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cesses of the “minority” socialists, in the spread of 
socialistic ideas, and in a growing demand for “work- 
ers’ control.” In France, the “minority,” led by 
Longuet, defeated the “majority” on July 28, 1918, 
and assumed the leadership of the French Socialist 
Party. In England, the British Labor Party adopted 
a program of a “New Social Order” definitely social- 
istic in character. In Italy, the socialist party ex- 
pressed its sympathy for the Bolshevik experiment 
m Russia. 

On the other hand, Bolshevism caused a wide rift 
in the labor and sociahst movement of the world. 
The pre-war lines of division were redrawn in new 
and sharper forms and combinations around the 
new issue of “democracy versus dictatorship.” 
“Majority” socialists of the “Right,” and “Minority” 
soeiahsts of the “Center,” and even some of the 
“Left” repudiated the Bolshevik procedure in Rus- 
sia — its forced nationalization of hidustry and its 
system of political dictatorship supported by terror- 
ism — and proclaimed political democracy to be an 
inseparable part of sociahsm. Kautsky, from whose 
pre-war writings the Bolshevilts had drawn some of 
their inspiration, now took the lead in a ruthless 
campaign against Bolshevist ideas and methods 
which called forth violent and abusive retorts from 
Lenin and his followers. A scorn and hatred, un- 
paralleled m the history of the socialist movement, 
fiUed the hearts of the members of the various fac- 
tions for one another. 
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V. THE BERN CONFERENCE 

Already in September, 1918, anticipating the end 
of the war, the socialists and labor leaders of the 
Allied countries held an Inter-Allied Socialist Con- 
ference in London to consider their role in the mak- 
ing of the future peace. It was decided to call a 
world labor and socialist conference to meet at the 
same time and place as the Peace Conference. A 
committee consisting of A. Henderson, A. Thomas, 
Vandervelde, and Gompers, was appointed to carry 
out the decision, in co-operation with Camille Huys- 
mans, secretary of the International Socialist 
Bureau. 

Accordingly, Arthur Henderson, shortly after the 
Armistice, issued a call to the trade unions and so- 
cialists of all countries inviting them to a general 
conference. As Clemenceau refused to allow dele- 
gates from enemy countries to come to Paris, the 
place of the conference was changed to Bern, Switz- 
erland, and the time was fixed for February 3, 1919. 

Henderson’s call met with opposition from several 
sides. The Belgian Labor Party refused to meet the 
Germans, and Vandervelde resigned from the com- 
mittee. Gompers would have nothing to do with it 
because it was a “socialist” gathering. On the other 
hand, the socialist parties of Italy, Switzerland, Ser- 
bia, and Rumania refused to be represented because 
it was called by socialists who had played a “reac- 
tionary” part during the war. 
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Nevertheless, owing to the efforts of the British 
Labor Party and of the Prench Socialist Party, a 
combined socialist and labor conference met at Bern 
from February 2 to February 9, 1919, separate ses- 
sions of socialists and of trade unionists running at 
the same time. The socialist sessions which began 
on February 3, were attended by 97 delegates from 
26 countries, and were presided over by Branting, the 
socialist leader of Sweden.” It was a tense assembly 
surcharged with the hatreds and bitter memories of 
four years of war. 

Much wrangling was caused by the reluctance of 
the German “Majority” socialists to commit them- 
selves to a direct admission of Germany's war gudt, 
which was demanded by the socialists of the Allied 
countries. At last a compromise formula was pro- 
duced which declared that the unmediate responsi- 
bility of the war “had been made clear through the 
discussion and through the declaration of the Ger- 
man ‘Majority’ socialists” that the new Germany 
signified a complete “separation from the old system 
which was responsible for the war.” A compromise 
was also reached on Bolshevism, The majority were 
in favor of a resolution prepared by Branting and 
endorsed by Ramsay MacDonald which “firmly ad- 
hered to the principles of democracy” and which 
warned against the danger of class dictatorship. But 
as a strong minority led by Jean Longuet of France 
and by Friedrich Adler of Austria refused to con- 

For the trade union sessions, see Chapter Vm, pp 188-101. 
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demn the Soviet regime on the grounds that the 
information at hand was inadequate, the vote 
on the subject was postponed until a commis- 
sion could visit Russia and report on conditions 
there. 

In dealing with the Peace Treaty, the Bern Con- 
ference, without much disagreement, endorsed Pres- 
ident Wilson’s "fourteen points” and demanded the 
creation of a League of Nations including all nations 
and composed of delegates not of governments, but 
of parliaments. The conference also voted in favor 
of the reannexation of Alsace-Lorraine to France 
without a plebiscite, and laid down the general prin- 
ciple that all nationalities and fractions of national- 
ities should be given “full rights.” 

The Bern Conference wound up by appointing 
three special committees. A Committee of Action 
was sent to Paris to exercise pressure on the peace 
makers at Versailles. A Commission of Inquuy was 
appointed to report on Russia. And a Commission 
for the Reconstruction of the International was 
elected to continue the work of reconciliation among 
the socialists and trade unionists of all countries in 
order to re-estabhsh a permanent international 
organization. 

VI. THE “INTERNATIONAL OF ACTION” 

To the Bolsheviks, the possible revival of the Sec- 
ond International, begun at Bern, presaged no good. 
It meant, in their opinion, that the masses would fall 
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again under the influence of the “social patriots” 
who, in 1914, had “betrayed socialism” and who, in 
1919, were opposed to revolution. The Bolsheviks 
were now certain that a new International had to be 
formed. The course of events in Europe during the 
three months after the Armistice — the formation of 
republican and socialist governments in Austria, 
Hungary, and Germany, and the struggle of the 
more radical workers’ groups for the establishment 
of Soviets and for the socialization of industry, as 
exeinplifled by the Spartacists’ uprising in Berlin on 
January 6, 1919, — seemed to them to bear out theh 
prediction that the World War would be followed by 
World Revolution. 

This belief could not but be of tremendous im- 
portance to the Bolshevilcs. They were surrounded 
at the time by the “sanitary cordon” which the 
Allies were trying to draw more tightly. British and 
Japanese troops were at Vladivostok; British and 
American troops were at Archangel ; Ukraine was in 
the hands of Skoropadski and overrun by bandits; 
the provinces on the Baltic were not only seceding 
from Russia, but creating much disorder in the 
process; on the East was the self-proclaimed “Dic- 
tator of Russia,” Kolchak, who had entrenched him- 
self at Omsk; while in the districts under Bolshevist 
rule there was discontent in the villages and great 
privation and suffering in the cities. Under these 
conditions, the idea of a revolution spreading 
through Central Europe and then involving the Al- 
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lied countries carried with it the potency of an al- 
most mystic faith in a great and sudden deliver- 
ance/” 

Anxious to counteract the work of the Bern Con- 
ference, the Bolsheviks had hurriedly wirelessed 
from Moscow on January 24, 1919, a call for a meet- 
ing to form a new communist International.”” In 
accordance with this invitation, there was held in 
Moscow, from March 2 to March 6, 1919, the first 
international communist conference. The invitation 
sent out in January, had enumerated a long list of 
groups and organizations which the Bolsheviks 
hoped to attract into their camp. The conference, 
however, was incompletely attended because the 
invitation reached some groups too late, because of 
passport difficulties, blockades, and other obstacles 
to entrance into Russia. The Moscow conference 
claimed that the delegates represented “left wing" 
and “revolutionary” organizations of 34 countries. 
But most of the delegates present had no definite 
credentials and no authority, while others repre- 

° “ When the nows of the revolutions in Austria and Germany 
reached Moscow, there was a tremendous outbui'st of jubilation, 
not only among the Bolshoviks, but among the general half- 
starved population. Mensheviks, Lett Social Revolutioniats, and 
the Bund, who had opposed Bolshevism until then, rallied to the 
support of the Soviet government. At thoir annual mooting in 
December, 1918, the Russian Bolshevik Party felt justified in dc- 
clarmg that the “socialist revolution m Germany showed that the 
proletarian world revolution was not a fantastic dream, but an 
inevitable fact.” 

In March, 1918, the Russian Bolsheviks had adopted the 
name of Russian Communist Party. 
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sented small and uncertain groups. Delegates with 
full voting rights came from 19 groups, chiefly from 
countries of Eastern and Central Europe. Individu- 
als not officially accredited, represented the Swiss So- 
cial Democratic Party and the Socialist Labor Party 
of the United States. “Advisory” delegates attended 
from France, Great Britain, Czechoslovakia, and 
some countries of Asia. The sessions were held in 
a small room in the Kremlin, di’aped with banners 
bearing in many languages, the motto: “Long Live 
the Third International!” 

Formally, the Moscow Conference regarded itself 
as the outgrowth of the “Zhnmerwald movement.” 
It, therefore, dissolved the Zimmerwald Commission 
and constituted the Thh’d or Communist Interna- 
tional. The ideas which were to guide the new or- 
ganization were formulated in a “Manifesto to the 
Proletariat of all Countries.” According to this 
Manifesto, the “Imperialist War” which had pitted 
nation against nation was passing in all countries 
into a civil war which was lining up class against 
class. The “bourgeoisie” which had brought on the 
war was paymg the price for the devastation it had 
wrought. It was everywhere bankrupt, unable to 
organize production, and makmg vain efforts to re- 
establish international life by means of a League of 
Nations. It was helpless before the very forces 
which it had itself called into being — a socialized 
war economy, a revolutionary working class, rebelli- 
ous colonies, and mihtant small nationalities — which 
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were breaking the framework of capitalistic im- 
perialism. 

A return to the past was declared impossible. The 
only way out of the “harrowing reality of impover- 
ishment” and out of the political and social chaos 
which the war had brought, was for the proletariat in 
all countries to assume the direction of affairs and to 
estabhsh socialism. The workers were called upon 
to sociahze at once natural resources, large scale in- 
dustry, commerce, and credit. To achieve this, the 
workers were to rise as an organized mass, disarm 
the bourgeoisie, form councils of workers and pcais- 
ants, create a government of Soviets, organize Red 
Armies in self-defense, and estabhsh in every coun- 
try a “Dictatorship of the Proletariat,” on the model 
of the Russian Soviet system. 

Surveying the role of the socialists during the war, 
the “Manifesto” arraigned in scathing terms not only 
the “Social Patriots” of “the Right,” but also the 
“hazy, fickle, and irresolute Center” represented by 
the Independent Socialists of Germany, the British 
Independent Labor Party, and the French followers 
of Longuet. The latter were declared to be an even 
greater danger to the “Proletarian Revolution,”- be- 
cause their mild radicalism and their appeals for 
compromise and unity tended to prolong the agony 
of the struggle. The “Manifesto” called upon the 
workers to fight both the “Right” and the “Center” 
and to foUow only those “Left” groups which 
were ready to join hands in the new Communist 
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International for the immediate overthrow of cap- 
italism. 

In view of its incomplete character, the Moscow 
conference adopted only provisional statutes 
and appointed a temporary executive committee. 
Zinoviev was made chairman of the executive com- 
mittee, and Angelica Balabanoff its secretary, and 
they were entrusted with the job of putting life into 
the hastily and somewhat artificially produced new 
organization. 

Looking at it historically, the founders of the new 
International declared that they were “the followers 
and fulfillers of the program” which had been an- 
nounced 72 years before by Marx in his “Communist 
Manifesto.” In theii- perspective, the First Inter- 
national had been “the prophet of the future,” and 
the Second International— the “organizer of mil- 
lions.” The task of the Third International was to 
become the “International of Action.” 



CHAPTER VIII 


THE INTERNATIONAL FEDERATION OF 
TRADE UNIONS, 1914-1919 

In the international political labor movement, the 
transformation wrought by the World War and by 
the Russian Revolution was first evidenced in the 
origin of the Third International. In the trade 
union movement, it was seen in the re-establishment 
of the International Federation of Trade Unions on 
a new basis and with a new program. The story of 
this re-establishment is the second link in the chain 
of pre-war and post-war developments. 

In accordance with its pre-war character,^ the 
International Federation of Trade Unions “ was un- 
prepared for an active part in the tangle of events 
which led up to the declarations of war in August, 
1914. On July 30, 1914, Legien cabled Gompers for 
an expression of opinion on the “war troubles.” 
Gompers replied that all wars were deplorable, but 
suggested no course of action. On July 31, Leon 
Jouhaux, secretary of the French Confederation of 
Labor, wrote Legien that the French and German 

" .See Chapter IV 

“ This International is usually designated by its initials as the 
I. F T. U 
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workers could play "a great role” in the emergency 
and proposed a special meeting of the trade union 
delegates who were coming to the International 
Socialist Congress of Paris on August 0/ His letter 
fell in1,o the hands of the German censor and was not 
released until the end of September. 

I. FRIENDLY ENEMIES 

With the declaration of war, the trade unions in 
the warring countries aligned themselves with their 
respective governments. The German trade union 
leaders, “after receiving assurances of the govern- 
ment on August 1, 1914, that they would remain un- 
molested and that trade union offices would ranlc as 
essential war undertakings, accorded the most loyal 
support to the civil and mihtary authorities." ‘ In 
England, the British Trade Union Congress and the 
Federation of British Trade Unions, placed the re- 
sponsibility for the war on Germany and pledged 
their full support to the British government. In 
France, the syndicalists, especially Jouhaux, threw 
theii’ energies into the service of the govermnent. 
Industrial truces were concluded, trade union rule? 
were suspended, and labor leaders sat on joint coun-. 
cils with employers and government officials. 

During the first war months, letters continued to 
be exchanged between the trade union leaders of 
Germany, England, France, the United States, and 

" See Chapter VI, p. 136. 

* Strobel, H , The German Revolution and Ajter, p, 46. 
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other countries. Legien took the attitude that as the 
workers were not responsible for the war, and as the 
war would not last long, it was necessary to maintain 
international labor contacts as much as possible 
during the war. On August 25, 1914, he requested 
the trade union centers of the neutral countries to 
send him reports on the Entente countries, promis- 
ing to supply similar news on Germany. On Sep- 
tember 10, a Swiss who had been employed in the 
office of the I. F. T. U., and who had returned to 
Switzerland, wrote, by agreement with Legien, to 
the French Confederation of Labor. On Septem- 
ber 23, A. Baumeister, Legien’s first assistant, wrote 
again to Jouhaux from Copenhagen. On Septem- 
ber 25, Legien wrote to Mertens, secretary of the 
Belgian trade unions, deploring the “wretched war,” 
olaimhig that “the International Bureau continued 
to function,” and asking for “information, newspa- 
pers, cuttings” to help “offset the lies” that were 
being circulated about labor and socialist activities. 

Legien’s efforts called forth a varied response. 
Appleton, of the British Federation of Trade 
Unions, and Gompers were friendly. On August 
25, 1914, Appleton sent his “cordial greetings” to 
Legien via the Danish trade unions. On Novem- 
ber 11, 1914, he wrote to Gompers that he had 
not heard from Legien recently but “can imagine 
how heart-brokenly he (Legien) surveys the wreck- 
age. ... For the moment we can do httle to help 
or comfort him, but whenever the opportunity 
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occurs we must assure and reassure him of our con- 
tinued trust and regard.” 

Gompers wrote Legien much in the same spii’it. 
In a letter dated September 30, 1914, Gompers ex- 
pressed the wish that after the war an international 
trade union congress might be held in the United 
States, and concluded with the following words: “In 
sadness, and yet in hope for the best, I send fraternal 
greetings to you and your fellow trade unionists of 
Germany.” There seems little doubt that Gompers 
had his sympathies, but he was holding himself in 
leash partly because of his desire to maintain the 
policy of neutrahty which the American government 
was sponsoring, partly because he hoped the war 
would give the American Federation of Labor an 
opportunity to act as mediator in renewing interna- 
tional labor relations and in influencing the terms of 
peace.' 

The French and Belgian trade unionists were cool 
to Legieii’s advances. Jouhaux and Merrheim, in a 
letter to Legien, in October, 1914, referred bitterly 
to the “brutal fact” that “every day thousands of 
Belgian, German,' British, Austrian and French 

“ TliG Philadelphia convention of the Amenoan Pederation of 
Labor held m November, 1914, rejected a resolution by Fiiruaeth 
“holding the present awful struggle to be too fundamental to be 
blamed on any pai'ticular government or people.” It endorsed 
Gompera’ idea "to call a meeting of representatives of orgamzed 
labor of different nations to meet the same time and place fas the 
General Peace Congress), in order to restore fraternal relations, 
protect the interests of the toilers, and assist in laying the founda- 
tions for a more lasting peace.” 
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workers were mown dowm by bullets, wounded or 
killed, on the European battlefield” and arraigned 
vehemently “German militarism” and “Prussian Im- 
perialism.” At the same time, however, ihey assured 
Legien that the French Confederation of Labor was 
still, as in the past, “firmly attached to the cause of 
internationalism.” Mertens curtly informed Legien 
on November 7, in a formal note, that the present 
moment was not “opportune” for carrying out his 
request. 

II. DRIFTING APART 

As the military conflict became more intense, this 
friendly or near-friendly correspondence ceased. 
Legien’s activities became suspect to the trade union 
leaders of the Allied countries. In order to meet the 
difficulties created by the war, Legien on November 
23, 1914, designated the Dutch trade union center as 
a branch office of the I. F. T. U. in charge of Jan 
Oudegeest, and urged the trade union centers of the 
Entente countries to keep in communication with it.° 
The neutral countries w'’ere to continue to deal di- 
rectly with Legien in Berlin. But neither Appleton 
nor Jouhaux would accept this arrangement, and 
proposed that the Bureau of the I. F. T. U. be trans- 
ferred to Bern, Switzerland, and that a “more neu- 
tral” executive committee be appointed. They sent 

° Oudegeest had suggested to Legien on Soptombpr 30, 1914, 
that he remove the Intel national Socrotanut to a neutral country. 
Legion replied, on October 7, that it was possible to keep the “In- 
ternational fully in being” from Berlin 
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' this proposal to Gompers who forwarded it to Legien 
on March 4, 1915. 

Legien was hurt by this request. He claimed that 
he was maintaining “old relations, as far as possible, 
with all nationalities, ably assisted in this direction 
by Brother Oudegeest” and that Sweden, Holland, 
and Germany had paid their usual dues. But, as 
the question had been raised, he instructed Oude- 
geest to issue a call for an international conference 
of trade union representatives to consider the pro- 
posal. 

Oudegeest acted on Legien’s instructions, but the 
majority of the trade union centers declared that a 
conference was unnecessary and that no changes 
should be made in the I. F. T. U. during the war.’ 
Displeased with this result, Jouhaux set up an Inter- 
national Correspondence Bureau in Paris for com- 
munications between the trade unions of the Allied 
and neutral countries." By May, 1915, there were 
thus three different centers for inaintainuig interna- 
tional trade union contacts — Berhn, Amsterdam, 
and Paris. 

While the trade union centers of the warring coun- 
tries were drifting apart, there appeared the first 

Appleton wrote Oudegeest on May 10, 1915, a few days aftei 
the sinking of the Lusitania, that an international conference 
would bo impossible, not only on account of the difficulties of 
travel, but because of the new tempei m England aroused by 
“Germgn atrocities.” 

" Mertens, Corneille, Le Mouvement Syndical Inlemational, 
1923, p 13 
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harbingers of trade union anti-war groups in Ger- 
many, England, and France. In the first two coun- 
tries, these trade unionists followed the lead of the 
anti-war socialists.” But in France, they took an 
active part in starting the anti-war movement. Al- 
ready, in December, 1914, when the French Confed- 
eration of Labor refused to attend the conference 
called by the Scandinavian socialists,” a minority of 
26 votes (against 78) protested against this decision, 
and Pierre Monatte, an influential syndicalist, re- 
signed from the executive committee of the Confed- 
eration. In the spring of 1915, A. Merrheim, secre- 
tary of the Metal Workers’ Federation, and Bour- 
deron, a member of the executive committee of the 
Confederation of Labor, took the lead in the anti- 
war movement. In the summer of 1915, they were 
joineu by Louise Saumoiineau, and others of the 
Teachers’ Federation whose rallying cry was “no 
more shedding of blood!” As described in the 
preceding chapter, Merrheim and Bourderon at- 
tended Zimmerwald, and upon their return to 
France formed the “committee for the renewal of 
international relations.” 

In the course of 1916, the anti-war minority in the 
French Confederation of Labor, under the leadership 
of Monatte, Merrheim, Saumonneau, Bourderon, 
and Loriot, grew in numbers and influence. They 

“ See Chapter YTI, pp. 153-154. 

“ See Chapter VII, p 151 

‘“See Chapter VII, p 156 
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worked hand in hand with the anti-war soeialista, 
throwing tiieir influence in favor of a general inter- 
national labor and socialist conference in 1916 and 
for the slogan “On to Stockholm!” in 1917. On the 
other hand, the officials and leaders of the trade 
union centers worked in close co-operation with the 
pro-war “Majority” socialists. 

III. LEEDS AND BERN 

While bending their efforts to win the war for their 
respective countries, the trade union leaders, from 
1916 on, became concerned about the possible results 
of the war for the workers and about the specific de- 
mands of labor in the coming treaty of peace. This 
mentality was first manifested at the Inter-Allied 
Trade Union Conference held at Leeds on July 5, 
1916, which was attended by trade union delegates 
from England, France, Belgium, and Italy. “ The 
Leeds conference approved the proposal of Jouhaux 
in favor of demanding the incorporation into the 
Peace Treaty of special labor clauses. The resolu- 
tion passed by the conference asked that the Peace 
Treaty should “insure to the working class of all 
countries a minimum of guarantees of a moral, as 
well as of a material kind, concerning the right of 
coalition, emigration, social insurance, hours of 

The Leeds conference showed its war temper by rejecting the 
proposal of the Ainencan Federation of Labor that a geneial 
international labor confeienoe be held at the same time and place 
ns the Peace Conference. The Allied workers, it was declared, 
were not yet, and would not so soon be, ready to meet the Geimana, 
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labor, hygiene, and protection of labor, in order to 
secure them against the attacks of international 
capitalist competition,” and clemanded the estab- 
lishment of an international conunissiou of inspec- 
tion and of an international office to collect, statistics. 
Shortly after the Leeds conference, Jouhanx sent 
this resolution to the trade unions affiliated with tlic 
L F. T. U. for their examination. 

Aroused by the proceedings at Leeds and by Jou- 
haux’s activities, Legien, on October 4, 1916, issued 
a call for an international trade union conference to 
be held in Bern on December 11, 1916. However, at 
the suggestion of the Scandinavian trade unions that, 
the time was not ripe for a representative confer- 
ence, he canceled the call. With Legien’s approval, 
the Swiss Trade Union Federation then offered to 
arrange an international labor conference in Bern in 
1917. On March 28, 1917, the Swiss, having secured 
the approval of the trade unions of the neutral coun- 
tries, addressed the trade union centers of the United 
States, Belgium, France, England, Italy, and Spain, 
asking them to decide in favor of an international 
conference. 

While these efforts were being made, the call for 
the socialist conference at Stockholm was issued.” 
It was at once suggested that the planned trade 
union conference also be held in Stockhohn. As 
the Swiss Federation of Trade Unions refused to 
arrange such a conference, Oudegeest issued a call 

* “ See Chapter VII, p. 169 
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from the Amsterdam branch of the 1. F. T. U. for 
an international conference to be held in Stockholm 
on June 8, 1917. 

In reply to this invitation, there gathered in Stock- 
hohn, on the date fixed, trade union officials from 
Germany, Austria, Hungary, Bulgaria, Holland, 
Denmark, Norway, Sweden, and Finland The trade 
unions of Switzerland and Belgium refused to be 
present; ihose of Prance and England took no no- 
tice; while Gompers, who was denouncing the “so- 
cialist Stoclchohn” as “insidious Pro-Kaiser propa- 
ganda,” rejected also the idea of a “trade unionist 
Stockholm” as “premature.” 

In view of its unrepresentative character, the 
Stockholm conference decided not to deal with eco- 
nomic and social peace programs It authorized the 
Swiss Federation of Trade Unions to try again to 
convene an international labor conference in Bern in 
September, 1917. It also sent a telegram to Jou- 
haux “welcoming” the resolutions of the Leeds Con- 
ference. 

On June 30, 1917, the Swiss Federation of Trade 
Unions issued a call for an international labor con- 
ference to meet at Bern on October 1, 1917 The 
conference was to consider two problems; the con- 
stitution and place of headquarters of the I. F. T. U., 
and secondly, the trade union peace program. 

When the conference met on October 1, only trade 

The date was changed from September 17 to October 1, by 
agreement with Legien. 
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union delegates from the Central Powers and from a 
few neutral countries were present. The countries 
represented were Germany, Austria, Hungary, 
Czechoslovakia, Bulgaria, Switzerland, Holland, 
Denmark, Norway, Sweden. Trade union delegates 
from France could not attend because the French 
government would not issue passports. The Belgian, 
British, and American trade unions refused to take 
part hi the conference. 

The Bern conference had some difficulty with the 
first item on its agenda. It received a telegram from 
Jouhaux urging the removal of the headquarters of 
the I. F. T. U. to a neutral country. Many of the 
delegates were hi favor of the idea as liliely to ease 
hiternational contacts. But Legien opposed it 
on the ground that under the circumstances it would 
mean a “vote of censure on Germany.’' As a com- 
promise, the conference tabled the proposal for the 
thne being and authorized the branch office at 
Amsterdam to act as the intermediary in interna- 
tional relations. 

In relation to the second item on the agenda, the 
Bern conference adopted a program which incorpo- 
rated most of the demands of the Leeds conference 
and a few more in addition. The most significant 
additions were the demands that the governments 
at war should allow trade union representatives to 
take part in formulating the economic and social 
sections of the Peace Treaty and that the I. F. T. U. 
should be recognized as the spokesman of labor in 
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official proceedings dealing with international labor 
legislation. 

IV. GOMPERS VERSUS EUROPE 
During the last year of the war, as described else- 
where, the leadership in the movement for the re- 
establishment of international labor relations was 
taken by British and French labor. The French So- 
cialist Party co-operated with the French Confedera- 
tion of Labor, the Federation of British Trade 
Unions, and the British Trade Union Congress, to 
arrange the Bern Conference of 1919. British and 
French labor leaders, however, had to reckon now 
with American labor, as represented by Samuel 
Gompers. In the course of 1917-18, the idea, con- 
ceived at the very outset of the war, of playing a 
leading part in renewing international labor rela- 
tions and in making peace, became complicated m 
Gompers’ mind by war emotions. As a member of 
the National Defense Council, he played an impor- 
tant part in promotmg war activities, and it aug- 
mented his belief that be was to play a vital part in 
the international drama.” The many invitations 
that came to him, during 1917-18, to visit the Allied 
countries strengthened this feeling. At the same 
tune in his struggle against “German espionage” and 
“pro- Germans,” he came to suspect all international 
efforts made by socialists or by labor people, and 
committed the A. F. of L. to a refusal to meet labor 
^ * See Gompers, op. cit,, vol II, pp. 350-376 
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representatives of enemy countries. His pre-war 
hate of socialism and of socialists became more 
intense as a result of the anti-war position of the 
American Socialist. Paidy 

Gompers’ attitude brought him into conflict with 
the labor leaders of the Allied countries, and with 
Oudegeest, the acting chairman of the I. F. T. U. 
Foreseeing the end of the war, Oudegeest, on Octo- 
ber 25, 1918, wired a request to the national trade 
union centers to appoint delegates to an inter- 
national trade union conference to be held at/ the 
tune and place of the official peace negotiations, to 
consider the reorganization of the I. F. T. U. and 
the Leeds and Bern peace programs. A day later, 
Oudegeest sent out a letter in which he explained 
that his invitation was merely an application of the 
ideas expressed at Leeds in 1916, at Bern in 1917, 
and by Gompers on various occasions. After con- 
sultation with labor leaders of the Allied countries, 
Oudegeest shortly afterward decided that it would 
be impossible to hold an international confer- 
ence in Paris and changed the place of meeting to 
Amsterdam. 

Gompers was unpleasantly aroused by Oudegeest’s 
initiative. He felt that Oudegeest, though claiming 
to be carrying out Gompers' own plan, was usurping 
the leadership.'" On November 20, 1918, the Execu- 
tive Committee of the American Federation of Labor 
replied to Oudegeest that “in compliance with in- 

Besides, Gompers regarded Oiidegcojit u.s a “pro-German.” 
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.structions of several conventions of the American 
Federation of Labor, Executive Council will issue 
invitations for international labor conference to con- 
sider and help in peace discussions and to establish 
new international trade union federation.” Gom- 
pers refused to accept either the Leeds or the Bern 
peace programs, and insisted on a statement of 
peace terms which “offered no leniency to the foes 
of democracy.” 

At the same tune Gompers was resentful of the 
summons which A. Henderson had sent out for the 
international conference in Bern.'^" Gompers made 
it clear that “the American delegates were ready and 
wilhng to meet the representatives of labor of the 
Allied countries in a purely trade union conference,” 
but that they were “disinclined to sit in conference 
with representatives of enemy countries for the pres- 
ent at least, or in a conference in which the ahns and 
purposes of organized labor would be subordinated 
to those of any partisan pohtical movement.” Gom- 
pers objected to holding a conference in a neutral 
country.” Instead Gompers suggested an Inter- Al- 
lied conference in Paris for the purpose of presenting 
the demands of Allied labor to the Peace Conference 
and of removmg the I. F. T. U. from Berlin. 

In this plan Gompers had the support of some 

^ “ See Chapter VII, p 166. 

The purpose, as Gompers explains in his Autobiography, was 
to guard against a “Bolshevik stampede” and to pieveiiL the Ger- 
mans from occupying a po.sition of equality. 
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trade union leaders of Belgium and France. Joui 
haux, in the name of the International Correspond- 
ence Bureau, issued a call for a preliminary Inter- 
Allied labor conference to be hold m Paris on 
January 30, 1919 On the other hand, Oudegeest 
called a general international labor conference for 
March 8, 1919, at Amsterdam, Besides these two 
invitations there had been also issued, as related 
above, Henderson’s invitation to the Bern confer- 
ence for February 2, 1919. 

V. BERN AND VERSAILLES 

Of the three conferences planned, that which con- 
vened at Bern on February 2, 1919,” was the first 
gathering after 1914 at which delegates from Allied, 
Central, and neutral countries were present. The 
trade union sessions were held on February 5 and 
6, 1919, and were attended by 53 trade union dele- 
gates from 16 countries. British labor was repre- 
sented by the British Trade Union Congress. 
Jouhaux attended as representative of the French 
Confederation of Labor, but Mertens and Gompers 
stayed away. 

After some friction, the Bern conference drew up 
an International Labor Charter which combined the 
program of the Leeds conference of 1916 with that 
of the Bern conference of October, 1917. The 
Charter demanded compulsory primary education 

^®The conference called by Joiiliaux was not held as only 
French and American delegates turned up on the appointed day. 
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and higher education free to all, an eight-hour day, 
a weekly rest period of 36 hours, a six-hour day for 
young workers under 18 years of age, the abolition 
of night work for women, a comprehensive system 
of social insurance, labor exchanges, and an inter- 
national code for seamen. A permanent interna- 
tional commission composed of representatives of 
the League of Nations was to supervise the execution 
of this program, while an International Labor Par- 
liament consisting of an equal number of trade 
union delegates and of delegates appointed by gov- 
ernments was to meet regularly and to make laws 
affecting labor and having the same validity as 
national laws. A committee was appointed to 
present this Charter to the Peace Conference at 
Versailles 

The Bern conference also took steps to reconsti- 
tute the I. F. T. U. Oudegeest was wired for, and 
was commissioned to convene a conference for the 
purpose, m May, 1919, in co-operation with the In- 
ternational Correspondence Bureau of Paris and 
with the national trade union centers. 

While the Bern conference was assembling, the 
first effects of the post-war upheaval were begm- 
ning to make themselves felt at Versailles. Aroused 
by the threat of revolutionary movements, the Peace 
Conference on January 25, 1919, appointed a Com- 
mission on International Labor Legislation to for- 
mulate special labor clauses for the Treaty of Peace. 

^°See Chapter IX, pp. 197-200. 
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Gompers had a large part in the making of this Com- 
mission. He kept in close touch with the Peace 
Commissioners, and had conferences with President 
Wilson in order to present to him “the just hopes and 
aspirations of the working people.” When the Com- 
mission on International Labor Legislation was cre- 
ated, Gompers was appointed the American member 
of it,°“ and at the first session was elected chairman. 
In this capacity, Gompers did his utmost to model 
the report of the Commission upon the principles 
which had been formulated at the 1917 convention 
of the A. F. of L and which he regarded as a specific 
American ■ contribution. 

On May 11, 1019, the Commission submitted a 
final draft which was later adopted by the Peace 
Congress and which became Part XIII of the Treaty 
of Versailles, otherwise known as the Labor Conven- 
tion. “ In more than one respect, this Convention 
fell short of the Bern Labor Charter and of the 
demands put forth by the American Federation of 
Labor. Its formulation of general principles was 
somewhat vague; it provided for a 24 hour rest 
period a week mstead of 36 hours ; it was not specific 
enough on the question of child labor, and said noth- 
ing about night work of women, or a seamen’s code, 
or social insurance. It gave only limited powers to 

The other labor members of the Commission wore L. Jou- 
haux for Prance, and G N. Barnes for England 

It was incorporated later in the Ti-eaties of Neuilly, Trianon, 
and St Germain 
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the International Labor Office and to the Annual 
International Conference, the two component parts 
of the International Labor Organization which it 
created." 


VI. THE NEW I. F. T. U. 

Within a month after the signing of the Peace 
Treaty incorporating the International Labor Con- 
vention,” " the international congress which was to 
re-establish the 1. F. T. U. — ^the first international 
trade union congress ever held — met at Amsterdam. 
This tune Gompers, who had become vitally 
interested m the success of President Wilson’s 
peace program in general and of Part XIII of 
the Peace Treaty in particular, accepted the in- 
vitation and headed a delegation of three to Am- 
sterdam.'* 

The general congress was preceded by a preluni- 
nary conference which was held on July 25 and 26, 
also at Amsterdam, for the purpose of allowing the 
Belgians to “square accounts” with the Germans and 
of winding up the affairs of the pre-war organization. 
The preliminary conference was attended by 22 trade 
union officials from the United States, Great Britain, 
France, Belgium, Spain, Germany, Austria, Holland, 
Switzerland, Sweden, and Norway, and was marked 
““ See Chapter XIX, 

The Peace Treaty was signed at Versailles on June 28, 1919 
“ ■* The other members of the American delegation were Darnel 
J Tobin, vice-president of the A P. of L , and John J Hynes, 
president of the Amalgamated Sheet Metal Workers. 
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by scenes in which the "war psychosis” took its toll 
in mutual recruiiinations and accusations. Mertens 
of Belgium attacked the leaders of the German trade 
unions for their conduct during the war in an “in- 
dictment burning m its intensity” and demanded an 
admission of guilt from the German delegation. He 
was supported by Gompers who, in a vigorous speech 
"minutely, and in detail, called attention to the neg- 
ligence, failure and ineflSciency of the officers of the 
international trade union movement in Germany 
and their refusal to take definite and effective action 
to prevent the United States from being dragged into 
the war.” 

In the sub-committees which dealt with this ques- 
tion, the wrangle was over the so-caUed Sassenbach 
resolution in which Germany was declared to have 
been the aggressor in the war and which expressed 
regret for the "wrong done to Belgium,” offering as 
an excuse the deception practiced on the German 
workers by the Imperial German Government. The 
German delegates made, retracted, and then reaf- 
firmed the above resolution. Even after the Ger- 
mans accepted the Sa>ssenbach resolution, Gompers 
accused them of being "not repentant,” but "arro- 
gant” and “domineering,” despite the outcome of 
the war. 

With tne settling of the war guilt in this manner, 
the affairs of the pre war international labor organi- 
zation were quickly liquidated, and the first constitu- 
ent congress of the new International Federation of 
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Trade Unions was called to order on July 28, 1919, 
in the Concertgebouw, in Amsterdam. 

This Congress lasted till August 2, 1919, and was 
a new departure in the history of international trade 
unionism. It was attended by 91 delegates duly 
elected by national trade unions of 14 countries 
with a membership of 17,740,000 workers."" The 
voting was on a basis of proportional representation 
which gave the AUied countries 27 votes as against 
15 for Germany and Austria, and 7 for the neutral 
countries. The discussion ranged over the whole 
field of international politics and economics. 

Hardly a session passed without “stormy discus- 
sions” and “collisions.” Especially acrhnonious were 
the debates on the International Labor Convention, 
on the League of Nations, and on socialism. Gom- 
pers and the British delegates felt that the Labor 
Convention was an achievement of Allied labor and 
wanted to endorse it, stressing its vii’tues rather than 
its deficiencies. Gompers admitted that “the treaty 
was not perfect,” but he claimed that “it was far in 
advance of any other of similar character,” and that 
“for the first time in history, the rights, interests, 
and welfare of the workers received specific recogni- 
tion m an international peace treaty.” 

“ TliG countries represented were : The United States, Great 
Britain, France, Belgium, Germany, Austria, Czechoslovakia, 
Spain, Switzeiland, Sweden, Norway, Denmark, Holland, and 
Luxemburg. The British Trade Union Congress and the General 
Federation of British Trade Unions agreed to represent British 
organized labor jointly. 

““ Gompers, op cit, Vol. 11, p. 499. 
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Legien led the rest of the congress in opposi- 
tion to the discrepancies between Part XIII of the 
Peace Treaty and the Bern Charter. Legien went so 
far as to insinuate that any man who could acquiesce 
in these deficiencies must be in the pay of the cap- 
italist class, thus provoking a scene with Gompers. 
The congress, with only the British and Americans 
in the negative, voted that “it cannot accept as the 
full expression of the demand of the working classes 
of all countries the clauses of the Charter of Labor as 
contained in the Treaty of Versailles ” The congress 
consented to participate in the first International 
Labor Conference under the League of Nations, 
scheduled to meet in Washington in October, 1919, 
only on condition that Germany and Austria be in- 
vited,*'^ and that workers’ representation be confined 
to members of trade union centers affiliated with 
the I. F. T. U. 

On resolutions covering the League of Nations and 
the program of the International Federation of 
Trade Unions, the Continental pomt of view again 
clashed with the American. On the League of 
Nations, the resolution offered by Gompers was 
displaced by a more critical one in which the “firm 
conviction” was expressed that the League of 
Nations should be “elected by the nations them- 
selves,” and that the “labor classes” should prevent 
the League from becoming “the center of reaction 
and oppression” by establishing themselves as “an 

'’’ This was warmly supported by Jouhaux, Gompers and the 
British delegates voted against it 
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effective controlling organ” of the League. The 
congress declared “capitalism” impotent to “reor- 
ganize” production in such a way as to insure the 
well-being of the masses of the people” and called 
for “complete trade union organization as the neces- 
sary basis for the realization of the socialization of 
the means of production.” 

There were also clashes on questions of organiza- 
tion and dues. The Americans and the British were 
at one in desiring a form of proportional representa- 
tion which would favor the larger countries. After 
“lengt'hy and heated” debate, it was finally decided 
to allow one vote for 250,000 members or less; two 
votes for a membership of 250,000 to 500,000 ; three 
votes for a membership of 500,000 to 1,000,000; and 
one vote for every 500,000 members or fraction 
thereof above 1,000,000. The rules also provided 
that all decisions should be made binding by ma- 
jority vote, and not by’unanunity as had been the 
rule before the war. This rule was very obnoxious 
to the American delegation 

The per capita tax agreed on was one-half of one 
American cent per member per year. The majority 
of the congress were in favor of higher dues, but 
the British and American delegates claimed that 
their share of the cost was ah’eady too high. 

Gompers abstained from voting on the League of Nations 
resolution and voted against the second part of the resolution 
on socialization. See proceedings of convention of A. E of L , 

1920, p. 153. , , , ^ , 

”” The annual dues of the A. F. of L., on the basis of the dues 

adopted, was $20,000 for 1919 
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Despite all these obstacles, a constitution and 
statutes were finally adopted which launched the In- 
ternational Federation of Trade Unions. Headquar- 
ters were established in Amsterdam; a bureau of five, 
consisting of a president, two vice-presidents, and 
two secretaries, was to direct the affairs of the new 
organization, subject to the semi-annual meetings 
of a Management Committee of Ten. W. A. Apple- 
ton, of the General Federation of British Trade 
Unions, was elected president of the new organiza- 
tion. The Germans wanted Legien to have the 
post of first vice-president; when he was not offered 
that, he refused the post of second vice-presi- 
dent. L. Jouhaux, of the French Confederation of 
Labor, and Corneille Mertens, of the Belgian trade 
unions, were then elected first and second vice-presi- 
dent respectively; Oudegeest and Fhnmen, both of 
Holland, became the two secretaries. Gompers was 
not eligible to office since the American delegation 
did not commit itself, awaiting the decision of the A. 
F. of L. convention. 

When the Amsterdam congress adjourned on 
August 2, 1919, its participants and principal actors 
believed that the first step towards a “new inter- 
national unity” had been taken. What had been 
broken up by the w'ar was not only being repaired, 
but improved. In place of the pre-war International 
Secretariat, with its limited program, there was 
now an International Federation of Trade Unions 
designed for concerted action on a large trade union 
and social scale. 
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WORLD UPHEAVAL, 1919-1920 

The "greatest war in human annals” was followed, 
during 1917-1920, by the greatest revolutionary up- 
heaval of modern times. Not only the defeated coun- 
tries, but the victorious and neutral as well, were 
swashed by a rising tide which, though varymg in 
violence and sweep from country to country, was the 
same in character — a revolt against “the old order of 
things.” The upheaval began with the Russian Rev- 
olution of 1917; it broadened out with the revolu- 
tions in Central Europe immediately after the 
Armistice; it reached its peak and assumed world- 
wide scope in 1919-20. 

I. POST-WAR UNREST 

Tiiere were many elements in this world upheaval 
which complicated its manifestations in different 
countries. There was war weariness in the countries 
which had gone through the four years of conflict. 
There was the unloosening of discipline due to 
demobilization. There was the bitterness of defeat 
m the countries of the Central Powers, and the high 
hopes of the people in the Allied countries. There 
was the widespread belief in the coming of a “new 
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world order” aroused by President Wilson’s winged 
phrases and by the Russian Revolution, and the con- 
sequent disappointment with the Versailles Treaty 
of Peace. There was the enlhusiain for the building 
of a new national life in the newly created countries ’ 
and the outburst of intense nationalistic hatreds and 
conflicts which went with it. There were the devas- 
tation wrought by the war and the difficulties of 
physical reconstruction. There was the hovering 
fear of renewed war and of continued instability on 
account of reparations, of relations with Soviet Rus- 
sia, of fixing boundaries in Central and Southeastern 
Europe, and of the rising nationalistic temper in 
Asia. And permeating all, was the industrial unrest 
everywhere brought on by the post-war economic 
boom, by the skyrocketing of prices, and by financial 
inflation. 


1. Labor’s Part 

Labor’s part in this upheaval took several forms. 
In practically all countries of the world, there was 
a great expansion of labor organization. The trade 
union membership of the world increased from some 
15 milbon m 1913 to 46 million in 1920. This was 
due m part to the social prestige which trade unions 
had acquired during the war, when trade union 
leaders had become familiar figures on government 
commissions, m cabinets, and in tribunals of various 

^ Czechoslovakia, Poland, Yugoslavia, Rumania, Finland, Lithu- 
ania, etc 
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kinds But in the main, it was the result of the 
factors which became operative m the post-armistice 
days. Uncertain political and social conditions 
called forth a strong need in protective organiza- 
tion; " the industrial boom and the rise in prices 
made workers seek the aid of trade unions to main- 
tain the war gains in earnings and in status; while 
the vision of a “new social order” aroused -an interest 
in trade unionism on an unprecedented scale. 

Backed by such support and temper, labor every- 
where reached out for new rights, wider powers, and 
larger functions. Sweeping demands for the demo- 
cratization of government and political life were 
made. New laws were put forth which promised 
to make the trade unions an integral part of the 
economic and legal system. Comprehensive plans 
of social insurance were formulated to take the 
place of the older laws. Collective bargaining was 
pushed on a scale unknown before the war, and 
government machinery for dealmg with industrial 
problems, already built up during the war, was 
extended with a view of allowing labor organizations 
regulative and administrative functions in industry. 
New demands such as family wages and paid annual 
vacations were added to labor’s list. Beyond the 
question of wages and hours of leisure, of new edu- 

° In many countries there ■were created vailous go'vemment 
f>iuds to assist workers in leadjustmg themselves to post-war con- 
ditions; the udministiation of some of these funds was onta'usted 
to the trade unions which was an inducement to laige numbers oi 
Avoikeis to enter trade rmion orgamzations 
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cational opportunities, of wider consultative func- 
tions, the slogans which had been raised towards 
the end of the war for a share in the management 
aud control of industry and for the nationalization 
or socialization of industry, were taken up with 
greater vim and energy.” In pursuance of these 
ends, labor vented its temper in a world strilce 
movement- which for scope and intensity had never 
been witnessed before. 

2. The Main Currents 

Merging in various ways in different countries, 
the currents of agrarian, industrial, and social unrest 
formed large movements which spread over wide 
areas. In Eastern and Southeastern Europe, com- 
bined labor and agrarian movements aimed at the 
redistribution of land among the peasantry and at 
the seizure of political power by the industrial 
workers. In Central Europe, the upheaval centered 
around the struggle for the establishment of work- 
ers’ republics and for the socialization of industry. 
In Italy, it followed hues leading to a complete 
socialist revolution, on the Russian model. In 
the Allied and neutral countries of Western and 
Northern Europe, as in the United States, the unrest 

“ The concept of nationalization undoi-went a transformation as 
a result of the experience with war-time state collectivism and 
with the revolutionary experiments of Russia and Germany. The 
demand was now for such forms of nationalization m which the 
powers of the state were at a minimum, while the functions of the 
workers weie widened 
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assumed the form of large strikes, partly industrial 
and partly political in character. In the larger 
South American Republics, it exploded in mass and 
general strikes which at tunes assumed the character 
of uprisings without any very clear objectives * In 
Japan, it expressed itself in food riots, in movements 
for political democracy, and in the formation of a 
larger labor movement. In the Near East, in India, 
and in China it burst forth in new movements for 
national self-determination. 

3. Reconstruction or Revolution 

From the point of view of the possible outcome 
of this upheaval, two questions were of importance. 
One was the international co-ordination of the 
unrest in the separate countries. It was clear that 
the economic and political problems which were 
causing the post-war upheaval could be met only 
by concerted action of the principal countries of 
the world. The other was the question of leader- 
ship. In the various countries, the masses of labor 
were torn between the new factions and groups 
which had arisen since 1914— the "Right,” “Center,” 
and “Left,” — socialists, communists, trade unionists, 
syndicalists, and others, who were fightmg among 
themselves over the issue whether the upheaval 
should be turned into channels of “Reconstruction” 
or of “Revolution.” 

^ For developments in the United States and in Latin America, 
see Chapters XI and XII. 
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IL “AMSTERDAM’S” LEADERSHIP 

As in the separate countries, so also internation- 
ally, three groups made a bid for leadership in 
co-ordinating and guiding the movement of unrest.. 
The first on the scene were the socialists, who 
in Bern, in February, 1919, attempted to revive 
the Second International. The communists fol- 
lowed, with the formation in March, 1919, at Mos- 
cow, of the Third International. The trade union- 
ists got their forces together in July, 1919, with 
the reorganization of the I. F. T. U. at Amster- 
dam. These three Internationals were called, 
after their place of origin, the Bern International, 
the Moscow International, and the Amsterdam 
International; in current discussion they were 
usually referred to as “Bern,” “Moscow,” and “Am- 
sterdam.” ' 

Of the three Internationals, “Amsterdam” loomed 
up as the leading organization. For a few months 
after its constituent congress, its affiliations remained 
nominal, dues came in slowly, and the Bureau was 
dependent on the financial and moral aid of the 
Dutch trade unions. But by 1920, these difficulties 
were overcome, and “Amsterdam” emerged as the 
spokesman of over 23 million organized workers in 
22 countries. Its budget was running into tens of 

® A fourth International, namely the International Pedoration 
of Christian Trade Unions, was beginning to reconstitute itself 
during 1919, but was not formally estabhshed until June, 1920. Its 
general effort was to try to allay industrial unrest. 
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thousands of dollars.” It had well appointed head- 
quarters and a regular staff, and its Bureau was 
eager to act in the spirit of the new rules which 
called for “wide activities of general interest to trade 
’unions.” 


1. The Washington Conference of 1919 
. “Amsterdam” scored its first success in connection 
with the International Labor Organization. In 
accordance with the Treaty of Peace, the first annual 
conference of the International Labor Organization 
under the League of Nations was to convene in 
Washington, in October, 1919.’' The Inter-Allied 
Supreme Council was reluctant to invite the trade 
unions of Germany and Austria to the conference. 
Thereupon the Amsterdam Bureau, by letter and 
interview, threatened that not a single worker’s 
delegate would go to Washington. Though in some- 
what uncertain terms, mvitations were at last 
issued. 

When the first International Labor Conference 
met in Washington, from October 29 to Novem- 
ber 29, 1919, the 1. F. T, U." was pleased with its 
proceedings. The conference revealed to the world 
the new status which labor had achieved and the 
hnportance which problems of labor were acquiring 

“ Prom July 1 to Dec. 31, 1919, affiliation fees amounted to 
about $11,600; while for 1920, they totaled about $41,000 
See Chapter VIII, p 194 

“ The temis “Amsterdam” and I. F T. II are used interchange- 
ably in this and subsequent chapters. 
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in international life. There were delegates from 41 
countries. Though 14 countries had sent only gov- 
ernment delegates, though American labor was not 
represented because of the failure of the United 
States Senate to ratify the Versailles Treaty, and 
though Austrian and German delegates were absent, 
because of delay in issuing invitations to them, and 
because of passport and financial difficulties — none 
the less “Amsterdam” spoke at the conference for 
the workers of all countries. Its affiliated members 
were treated as the recognized spokesmen of the 
workers of their respective countries, and they 
achieved a degree of discipline and solidarity among 
themselves which “aroused the astonishment of the 
government delegates and the envy of the em- 
ployers.” 

The Washington conference formulated Draft 
Conventions on the eight-hour day, unemployment, 
employment of women and children, and the prohi- 
bition of white phosphorus in the manufacture of 
matches. Though the demands of labor were not 
fully incorporated, these Conventions were far in 
advance of existing regulations. The leaders of 
“Amsterdam” pointed with especial pride to the 
Convention on the eight-hour day which symbolized 
the victory of an idea for which organized labor had 
battled for half a century. 

The Washington conference gave “Amsterdam” 
the impetus which it needed to overcome its first 
difficulties. At the same tune, “Amsterdam” was 
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strengthened by the rapid re-establishment of the 
International Trade Secretariats. In less than a 
year, the pre-war Trade Secretariats were reorgan- 
ized, and several new ones were started. In the 
reorganization of some of these Secretariats, the 
intiative was taken by the organizations themselves; 
in others the Amsterdam Bureau supplied the initial 
impulse. 


2. The Hungarian Boycott 

Encouraged by these successes, the Amsterdam 
Bureau threw itself into a number of varied cam- 
paigns. In the fall of 1919, it issued an appeal to 
the trade unions for “mass action” to “raise the 
blockade” of Soviet Russia. In the winter months 
of the same year it shipped carloads of food donated 
by the workers of Belgium, France, England, Hol- 
land, and the Scandinavian countries to the people 
of Vienna. In February, 1920, it sent out to its 
affiliated bodies a circular entitled “Propositions 
Concerning Socialization,” which pointed out the 
role of the trade unions in a socialized economy. 
Five special coimnissions were sent out to investi- 
gate economic and political conditions in the Ruhr, 
m the Sarre Basin, in Northern France, in Austria, 
and in Upper Silesia. In April, 1920, at the time 
of the first meeting of the Inter-Allied Supreme 
Council at San Remo, the Bureau got busy drafting 
a plan for the reconstruction of Europe, and issued 
a proclamation caUing upon the workers to “focus 
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their efforts” on the socialization of the moans of 
production as the only means of restoring peace, 
prosperity and democracy. A little later a manifesto 
was issued as a May Day proclamation, call- 
ing for a' general strike to achieve the socialization 
of production and ending with the appeal; “Down 
with Reaction! Up with Socialism!” When the 
French government threatened to dissolve the 
French Confederation of Labor for following this 
appeal, the Bureau sent a protest which became the 
subject of an interpellation in the Chamber of 
Deputies. 

More audacious was the boycott which the Bureau 
carried on in the summer of 1920 against Hungary. 
Sometime in the spring of 1920, the socialists 
and trade unionists of Hungary appealed to the 
I. F. T. U. for financial assistance and for the inter- 
cession of the Entente governments on their behalf 
against the regent Horthy. The Bureau of the 
I. F. T. U. decided to try its powers of coercion. 
On March 5, 1920, it issued a manifesto to the organ- 
ized workers of all countries setting forth the neces- 
sity of the boycott and calling upon the transport 
workers, railwaymen, and post office employees in 
particular to hold themselves ready to act upon a 
signal from the Bureau. Letters specifying the 
demands of the I. F. T. U. for the “restoration of 
civil rights” in Hungary were then dispatched to 
Horthy and to the Inter-Allied Supreme Council. 
As these remained without reply, the Bureau noti- 
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fied the afl&liated trade unions that the boycott was 
to commence on June 20, 1920. On June 1, the 
executive committee of the International Federation 
of Transport Workers endorsed the plan, and in- 
structed its members that no goods destined for 
Hungary after June 20 should be “loaded, dis- 
charged, or transported.” 

The boycott lasted seven weeks. It was strictly 
adhered to by the trade unions of Austria; and was 
observed partially by the workers of Germany, 
Czechoslovakia, and Italy. The boycott caused 
inconvenience to the people of Hungary and, to a 
considerable extent, cut off communications between 
Budapest and the outside world. On August 8, 1020, 
the boycott was called off without having obtained 
its object. It was thus written down as a failure. 
The reasons for its failure were the political support 
of Horthy by the Allied governments, the divisions 
among the workers, and the intercession of the Hun- 
garian trade unionists themselves who asked the 
I. F. T. U. to call the boycott off because of an 
unofl&cial agreement made by them with the Hun- 
garian government. 

3. The Polish Embargo 

While carrying on the boycott against Hungary, 
the I. F. T. U. undertook to co-ordinate the move- 
ment to stop the Russo- Polish War of 1920, by 
means of an embargo on munitions destined for 
Poland. In this it had the support of the Inter- 
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national Transport Workers’ Federation, of the Brit- 
ish Joint Committee of Action (representing the 
Labor Party and the Trade Union Congress), of the 
German Federation of Trade Unions, the German 
Socialists, and the Czechoslovak Federation of Trade 
Unions. French, Austrian, Dutch, Italian, Swedish, 
German, Czechoslovakian, and Belgian workers and 
some I. W. W. workers in the United States par- 
ticipated hi the embargo. Troops had to be used 
at Danzig to replace workers in unloading cargoes 
of war materials. The I. F. T. U. Bureau afterwards 
clahned that the embargo was largely instrumental 
in bringing about a speedy termination of the 
Russo'Polish war, and that it “frustrated the im- 
pending danger of a new world war.” Though this 
estimate is overdrawn, the embargo was the first sig- 
nificant mternational anti-war action of labor on 
record. 

“Amsterdam” reached its high-water mark at the 
special congress which it convened in London in 
November, 1920. Representing the only solid mass 
organizations in Europe — with a membership of over 
23 millions in 22 countries — “Amsterdam” felt as 
if it were destined to play a leading part in pacifying 
and rebuilding Europe. With that in view, the Lon- 
don congress formulated a general program which 
called for the cancellation of all war debts, the 
stabihzation of international exchanges, an interna- 
tional loan by the League of Nations for purposes 
of reconstruction, a reduction in paper note issues. 
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a capital levy, the international control and distri- 
bution of raw materials under the supervision of 
the International Labor Organization, the socializa- 
tion of land, mines, and transport, the right of the 
workers to co-manage and control industry, and the 
abolition of “economic hnperiahsm” and of aU tariff 
wails. The Amsterdam Bureau was instructed to 
submit this program to the committee of experts 
who were to meet in December, 1920, at Brussels, 
to examine the question of reparations, and to make 
it the basis of a general campaign. 

III. SHADES OF THE SECOND INTERNATIONAL 

While “Amsterdam” was developing these activi- 
ties, the Bern International was painfully struggling 
to hold itself together. The Commission for the 
Reconstruction of the International, appointed by 
the Bern conference in February, 1919,” held ses- 
sions at Amsterdam in April, 1919, and at Lucerne 
in August of the same year, and suimnoned a con- 
gress of socialists to meet in Geneva in February, 
1020. But before February it became apparent that 
the unity which had been patched up at Bern was 
going to pieces. In aU the principal countries of 
the world, sphts were taking place in the socialist 
parties as a result of the general upheaval, and one 
socialist party after another fell away from the Bern 
International. The Geneva congress was therefore 
postponed until July 31, 1920. 

“ See Chapter VII, p. 168. 
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When it met, it merely revealed to what a shadow 
of its former self the Second International had been 
reduced. Seventeen “national sections” were pres- 
ent, but of these, five had sent delegates merely to 
“hsten in,” ten represented only fractions of the 
socialist movements of their respective countries. 
Great Britain, represented by the Labor Party, 
the Trade Union Congress, and the Fabian Society, 
furnished the main strength. The German “Ma- 
jority” socialists, the Belgian, Danish, Dutch, 
and Swedish socialist parties, were the chief satel- 
lites. 

The socialists at Geneva were animated by the 
desire to counteract, the violent character of the 
world upheaval in which they themselves were in 
danger of bemg swamped, and emphasized the need 
and opportunity for peaceful post-war reconstruc- 
tion. They reaffirmed their faith in parliaments 
elected by universal suffrage, and declared that 
socialization should proceed step by step from one 
industry to another, accordmg as circumstances in 
each country permitted; that socialists should re- 
frain from destroying private profit-making in any 
industry untfi. they were m a position to replace 
it by a more efficient form of organization ; and that 
by such a gradual process the expropriation of pri- 
vate property without compensation would be 
avoided. Instead of armed suppression of bourgeois 
governments by a dictatorship of the proletariat, the 
Geneva congress declared that it was the historic 
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mission of socialism not to suppress democracy, but 
to carry democracy to completion. 

The Geneva congress reaffirmed the Bern for- 
mulas, endorsing and criticizmg the League of 
Nations, and indicating its willingness to work with 
the International Labor Organization. An executive 
committee of three, two of whom were British, was 
appouited, and London was designated as head- 
quarters. This did not, however, infuse new life 
into the Bern International, though its chief sup- 
porters, the British Labor Party and the British 
Trade Union Congress, and the German “Majority” 
socialists played an important part in the interna- 
tional events of 1919-20. 

IV. THE “BOLSHEVIST ERA” 

In contrast to the unpotence of “Bern” and in 
opposition to the “reconstructive” activities of 
“Amsterdam,” were the operations of the Third 
International. These had the definite aim of har- 
nessmg all the tides of unrest for the work of an 
unmediate “world revolution.” Events seemed to 
justify the communists’ claim that Europe at least, 
if not the whole world, was “hurrymg towards pro- 
letarian revolution at break-neck speed.” ’ ° After 
the Spartacist uprising in Berlin, in January, 1919,“ 

Zinoviev boasted that Scheidemann would soon hang and that 
Lenin would help Liebknecht wmte the first socialist decree for 
Germany. 

' ^ The Spaitacus Bund gamed followers as a result of the dis- 
appointment of large numbers of workcra with the policy of the 
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followed the entry of Bela Kun into Budapest in 
March, 1919, the proclamation of a Soviet Republic 
in Bavaria, in April, and the uprisings in Dresden 
and ill other parts of Germany. Though the Ger- 
man Soviet republics were short-lived, they were 
regarded by large sections of the workers of Europe 
as the first steps in a general movement. The strug- 
gles of the Russian Soviets against Yudenich, Kol- 
chak, and Denikin aroused widespread sympathy, 
which found expression in an “international strike” 
on July 21, 1919, agamst the “Russian blockade” in 
which workers of many countries took part. In 
Europe and America, the attractive powers of the 
Thii’d International were in rapid development. In 
some countries, the former socialist parties went 
over bag and baggage to the Third International 
In other countries, such as Italy and Switzerland, 
the socialist parties expressed their solidarity with 

socialist government of Haase-Ebert-Noske established on Novem- 
ber 9, 1918. This government was at first a coalition of ‘'Major- 
ity” and Independent Socialists On December 29, 1918, the 
Independents, exasperated by the fiuliu'e of the government to 
put through their project of socialization, resigned from the gov- 
ernment. Some Independents and the Spartaous Bund led an 
upiismg, early m January, 1919, to seize Borhn by force. After 
ten days, the in.siuTection was forcibly suppressed by the Socialist 
minister, Noske, and by Weis, tlie Socialist commander of Berlin 
Karl Liebknecht and Rosa Luxemburg, the leaders of the move- 
ment, were assassinated on their way to piiaon 

The Bavarian Soviets were overthrown after a few weeks’ 
rule; the Hungarian Soviet government thi-eatened by the Allied 
armies lesigned on August 1, giving way to a socialist government 
which was suppressed by Horthy, who established the present 
Regency. 
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it. In Germany, Poland, Czechoslovakia, Bulgaria, 
Finland, Sweden, Holland, the United States, sec- 
tions of the socialist parties broke away and formed 
distinct communist parties. In France, Spain, Italy, 
the United States, and Central and South America, 
former syndicalists and anarchists were ready to 
drop their anti-sociahst bias and to throw in their 
lot with the new Communist International. 

The revolutionary situation became more intense 
during 1920. General strikes in the Balkans m 
February, the communist uprising in the Ruhr in 
March, after the Kapp Putsch,” mass strikes and 
seizure of factories in Italy in the spring of 1920, 
the general strike in France in May for the nationali- 
zation of the railroads, the boycott against Hungary, 
kept Europe in continuous turmoil. While to some 
observers of the European scene it seemed that 
Europe was “relapsing into barbarism,” revolution- 
ists were elated with the apparent imminence of a 
social revolution. Their hopes ran especially high 
during the later stages of the Russo-Polish War.” 
The Russian Red Armies which, between December, 

1919, and the spring of 1920, had destroyed Kolchak, 
scattered the forces of Yudenich, beaten back Deni- 

General Kapp tried a militurj'- coup d’Hat in Borlm in March, 

1920, but was foiled by a geneial strike under the leadership of 
the Geiman trade unions and socialists The Independent Social- 
ist Paity and the communists tried to turn this strike into revo- 
lutionary channels The coiiimunists set up a Soi’iet rule in the 
towns of Essen, Chemnitz, and in a large part of the Ruhr basin, 
which they seized and held from March 20 to Apiil 12 

June, July, and early part of August, 1920. 
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kin and cleared Russia of foreign troops and 
“counter-revolutionists,” were inarching victoriously 
westward, and there seemed a good prospect for 
their taking Warsaw, marching on Berlin, being 
joined by the workers of the West in a general 
revolutionary war to establish a Soviet Europe. 

It was in the very heat of these fervid hopes, 
from July 19 to August 7, 1920, that the second 
congress of the Third International met in Petro- 
grad and Moscow. “ Several hundred delegates from 
37 countries crowded the halls of the Kremlin where 
the congress was held. It was a motley gathering. 
There were present out-and-out coimnunists, mem- 
bers of the newly formed communist parties trying 
to follow faithfully in the footsteps of the Russian 
Bolsheviks. There were the “repentant sinners,” 
such as Cachin and Prossard of the French Socialist 
Party, who had been ardent supporters of the war, 
but who were now violently swinging to the other 
extreme. There were delegates from the radical 
socialist parties, such as the socialist parties of Italy 
and Switzerland, which had pursued an anti-war 
policy during 1914-1918 and which were for revo- 
lutionary action now. There were the numerous 
“left-wingers,” or left socialist groups, such as the 
Independent Socialists of Germany and the Inde- 
pendent Labor Party of England which had broken 
away from the Bern International. There were 

^ One session -was held in Petrograd on July 19; all other ses- 
sions weie m Moscow from July 23 to August 7. 
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various radical and revolutionary trade union 
groups, such as the British Shop Stewards’ Com- 
mittees, the American I. W. W., the Trench, Spanish, 
and Italian syndicalists, the German Laborites who 
did not agree with many of the tenets of commu- 
nism, but who were ready to make a compromise 
for the sake of immediate revolution. And there 
were the “first swallows” of the new era in the 
Orient — ^men of various hues and colors from Tur- 
key, Egypt, Persia, India, China, Korea, Japan, who 
saw in the Third International the hope of all the 
“oppressed” races and nations of the world. 

Swayed by these signs, the prime movers and 
leaders o‘f the Third International — the Russian 
coimnunists — summoned the assembled delegates to 
the work of “world revolution” at once. “We are 
living in an epoch of civil war,” proclaimed the 
congress; “the critical hour has struck.” The eco- 
nomic consequences of war, the complete disorgani- 
zation of world economy, the “insane prices,” the 
unlimited application of the labor of women and 
childi’en, the aggravation of housmg conditions, the 
vmdictive policy of the victorious countries, w’ere 
declared to be driving the workers everywhere mto 
a “revolutionary warfare destroymg objectively the 
foundations of the capitalist order.” 

On the basis of this diagnosis, the workers of the 
world were exhorted not to lose “an hour of invalu- 
able time.” The “communist vanguard” of all coun- 
tries was called upon to “accelerate the revolution,” 
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without artificially provoking it. A program was 
adopted, the keynote of which was the need of pre- 
parmg the proletariat by means of “revolutionary 
activities for the realization of its dictatorship.” 
Elaborate “theses” were adopted which explained 
the “substance of proletarian dictatorship,” ana- 
lyzed the concrete manner in which it must be 
apphed in different countries, pointed out the way 
hi which communists should utilize parliaments, 
trade unions, factory committees, and other social 
histitutions for revolutionary purposes, laid down 
the conditions under which Soviets should be 
formed, defined the communist position in the 
nationalist movements of the colonial couiitries, and 
the communist attitude towards the peasantry. 

To promote these ends, the congress urged aU 
those in agreement with its views to break away 
from the sociahst parties and to form independent 
communist parties. The latter were to be partly 
legal and partly illegal organizations and were to 
form sections of the Third or Communist Inter- 
national which was to be a “single, universal” world 
party. The executive committee and other adminis- 
trative organs of the Third International were 
provisionally projected on a highly centralized basis 
and given extensive powers. 

One of the important acts of the congress was the 
adoption of “twenty-one points,” or conditions of 
admission to the Coimnunist International. In the 
words of the congress, the Third International was 
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"becoming the fashion” and was in “danger of dilu- 
tion with the fluctuating and half-and-half groups 
which had not as yet abandoned the ideology of the 
Second International.” The Third International 
was determined to keep out not only “right wingers,” 
“social patriots,” and “social chauvinists” such as 
Noske, Scheidemann, Renaudel, Albert Thomas 
Arthur Henderson, and their like, but also the "Cen- 
ter” represented by Karl Kautsky, Jean Longuet, 
Hilferdmg, Triedrich Adler, Morris Hillquit and 
their associates. Accordingly, the “twenty-one” 
points were made as severe as possible,'" all groups 
wishmg to belong to the Communist International 
being required to accept a strict communist pro- 
gram, to engage in illegal work, to carry on propa- 
ganda m the army, to remove all “reformists” from 
responsible positions, to submit to “iron disciplme,” 
and to form “nuclei” in all "proletarian and semi- 
proletarian” organizations. 

Besides the socialists, the “twenty-oiie” points 
aimed also at “Amsterdam.” Point ten demanded 
that any party belonging to the Communist Inter- 
national should carry on "a stubborn struggle against 
the Amsterdam International of the yellow labor 
unions,” and against the International Labor Organ- 
ization of the League of Nations. What the com- 
munists wanted was to break up "Amsterdam” and 

Zinoviev boasted that the leaders of the Third International 
had “racked thoir brains in vain” to invent ten conditions more 
to make it more difficult to join, but their "inventive faculties 
could do no more.” 
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make the trade unions a part of their own Inter- 
national. To carry out this plan, a number of trade 
unionists from Great Britain, Italy, France, Bul- 
garia, Yugoslavia, attendmg the coimnunist con- 
gress met with A. Losovsky and G. Zinoviev and 
set up a Provisional International Council of Red 
Trade Unions. 

V. THE TURN OF THE TIDE 

The optimism of the revolutionists was based on 
what had ah-eady been achieved by the middle of 
1920, In the two years of its development, the world 
upheaval had produced great economic and social 
changes Labor in most countries of the world 
had won a new legal and social status, and in the 
victorious and neutral countries had made a great 
stride forward in raising wages, shortening hours, 
and in improving its general standard of living. 
Politically, labor had asserted itself as a new 
power. For the first time in history, there were 
socialist or partly-socialist governments in Germany, 
Austria, Hungary, Czechoslovakia, Sweden, in some 
of the Baltic States, in Georgia, in the Caucasus, 
and a communist government in Russia. In a num- 
ber of other countries, labor had become the main 
opposition party ready to assume power at an oppor- 
tune moment. 

Communists claimed at the thne, and have 
claimed since, that “Amsterdam” and the socialists 
prevented the workers in 1919-20 from establishing 
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themselves in power in Western Europe and from 
inaugurating a sociahst reorganization of society. 
Putting this somewhat differently, it can be said 
that “Amsterdam” and the “Right” and “Center” 
socialists lent then’ efforts to prevent the upheaval 
from breaking down the fences and from overflowing 
Europe in Bolshevist fashion. “Amsterdam” and 
the socialists had the advantage of having behind 
them the solid political and industrial labor organi- 
zations, while the communists were desperately try- 
ing to build up theirs out of heterogeneous frag- 
ments. But the efforts of “Amsterdam” and the 
socialists would not have been successful had they 
not been more in harmony with the realities of the 
post-war situation. 

That the force of the world upheaval was rapidly 
spending itself became clear soon after the second 
congress of the Third International. After their 
triumphant march towards Warsaw, the Red Armies 
were repulsed and had to retreat. In August and 
September, the big lock-out and strike of the metal 
workers in Italy, during which the Italian workers 
seized the factories and which threatened for a while 
to develop mto a revolution, was settled by a com- 
promise between the workers and the government ” 
Similarly in other countries, general strilces for one 

^’The Italian Socialist Party wai3 the firet important party to 
endoi.se the Third International The Italian tiacle union move- 
ment puisued the same path In April, 1920, a National Congress 
of Labor Unions demanded the replacement of Parliament by 
Soviets, ivhile at the same time the Socialist Party was adopting 
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purpose or another, and attempted uprisings col- 
lapsed. On top came the economic crash which, 
beginning in Japan, then spreading to England and 
to the United States, developed before the end of the 
year into a world-wide industrial depression. The 
tide had turned. 

a detailed piogram of social revolution Efforts to produce a 
geneial .strike began m the spring of 1920 and local seizures of 
factoiies by stnkeis became common during the summer. A gen- 
eral seizure, planned by the shop councils in July, failed through 
lack of co-ordination In August, metal workers at Turin were 
locked out, and under the orders of the Iron Workers’ Federation 
responded not only in Turin but m the chief manufacturing 
towns hoisting the red flag over the factories and attempting 
to carry on production with the aid of the tcolinical staffs. The 
occupation lasted only a few weeks The government’s con- 
ciliatoi'y attitude succeeded in bringing workers and employers 
together to negotiate for the evacuation of the factories which 
was effected on September 19 m return for the promise to the 
workers of a share m management During the strikes of 1920 
the first clashes between stnkere and Fascist! took place. 



CHAPTER X 


RETREAT AND CONFUSION, 1921-1923 

The critical economic situation which began to 
develop during 1920 affected different countries in 
different way's and in varying degrees. France was 
touched by it only for a short while; the United 
States began to recover from it in 1022; Germany 
felt it hardest in 1923, with the French occupation 
of the Ruhr and with the collapse of the mark; 
Russia experienced it in the form of famine and 
economic disorganization which were at their worst 
in 1921-22. But considering world economy as a 
whole, it lasted to the end of 1923, being marked by 
a sharp falling off in world trade, by a great drop 
in employment, and by serious financial disorders. 

In world politics, too, these years witnessed a 
depression — the collapse of the idealistic promises 
of the war. Europe was “Balkanized,” new military 
alliances were formed, the reparations unpasse got 
worse, while political democracy was in retreat, 
along a wide line, giving way to “dictatorship,” as 
a recognized form of government, in Italy, Spain, 
the Balkans, and elsewhere. 

The effect of these developments on labor was to 
221 
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force it to retreat from the positions won in 1919-20. 
In most countries, employers resorted to widespread 
wage-cuttmg against which the workers carried on 
defensive strikes in vain Standards of living were 
depressed by deflation in some countries, by infla- 
tion in others, and by unemployment everywhere. 
There was a revival of employers’ movements 
against labor organizations and collective bargain-- 
ing. The new legal institutions extending the 
powers of labor, such as factory committees and 
industrial councils, were hampered in their activities. 
The eight-hour day, regarded by labor as its greatest 
achievement of 1919-20, was disavowed by employ- 
ers. Social insurance and protective labor laws were 
iiuUifled in practice, if not in theory. Trade unions 
lost heavily in membership, and in some countries, 
as in Germany, were reduced by financial inflation 
to a mere skeleton existence. Among the masses 
of the workers there was a growing feeling of the 
difficulties hi the way of sociahst realization, as a 
result of conditions in Russia. The confidence and 
power felt by labor in 1919-20 gave way to hesita- 
tion, disillusionment, and, in some countries, to 
despair. 

The international organizations of labor also had 
to retreat, abandoning the bold, large-scale action 
of 1919-20. But as these organizations did not sense 
the change quickly enough and either tried to stem 
the “tide of reaction” or to turn it to advantage by 
a strategy of riskmg all on a “lucky break,” their 
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retreat was accompanied by much confusion and 
disorder. 

I. THE TWO-AND-A-HALF INTERNATIONAL 
The first to feel the change in the mood of labor 
was the Third International. Within a brief few 
months after its second congress it ceased to be “the 
fashion” with “center” and “left” socialists. The 
delegates of the British Independent Labor Party 
who had attended the Moscow congress in July and 
August, 1920, upon their return home, made a dark 
report of economic and political conditions in Rus- 
sia, which dealt the cause of communism a severe 
blow. The leaders of the German Independent 
Socialists, irritated by the dictatorial manner of the 
Russians, and fearful that the Russian Communists 
were trying to “precipitate an untimely revolution” 
in Germany, preferred to face a split in their ranks 
rather than submit unconditionally to Moscow.’ 
In France,® Sweden, Italy,” the United States,* and 

^ On October 12, 1920, the German Independent Socialists held 
a special congress at Halle to consider affihation with the Third 
International, The congress resulted in a split. The elements 
winch were for immediate and unconditional acceptance of the 
“twenty-one points,” broke away. In December, 1920, these ele- 
ments joined with the Commumst Party of Germany to form 
the United Communist Party of Germany 
“ The French Socialist Party had decided at its conference in 
Februaiy, 1920, at Strasbourg, to leave the Second International 
The decision to affiliate unconditionally with the Third Inter- 
national was taken on December 26, 1920 But a minority, under 
Jean Longuet, Leon Blum, and Paul Renaudel, refused to submit 
° In Italy, three tendencies manifested themselves in the Social- 
ist Party at this time. At one extreme were the ‘'opportunists,” 
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other countries, the communists also failed to carry 
either the majority or an important minority of the 
"center” and “left” socialists, splitting these parties 
m the process. 

By the beginning of 1921, the reaction of the 
“center” and “left” socialists against the Third 
International assumed an organized character. In 
February, 1921, SO delegates representing “center” 
and “left” socialist parties and groups in 13 coun- 
tries, with an alleged following of 10 million mem- 
bers, met in Vienna and formed the International 
Working Union of Socialist Parties, which became 
known as the Vienna Union, or the Two-and-a-Half 
International, because of its intermediate position 
between the Second and Thh’d Internationals. The 
Vienna Union disclaimed the rank of “Interna- 
tional,” 'assertmg that its object was merely to pre- 

who were willing to join the Thud International, but who 
demanded that the “twenty-one points" be applied to each coun- 
try in accordance with local conditions At tho olhor extreme 
were those led by Bordiga, who insisted on an unconditional 
acceptance of the “twenty-one point-s” and on the expulsion of 
the “opportunists” from the party In between these two fac- 
tions were the “uuitariuna” under the leadership of Serrati, the 
bulk of the party, who were for joining the Third International, 
adapting the “twenty-one points” to Italian conditions, and for 
keeping the unity of the Italian Socinhst Party At the national 
congress in Leghorn, in January, 1021, the "opportunists” and 
“Unitarians” osn’ied the day. Tho “pure” communists then 
seceded and formed the Communist Party of Italy 

* A “left wing” of the iSociahst Party of Arneuoa had aheady 
broken away in 1919 and had become split up into a Communist 
Party and a Comniumst Labor Party. In 1920-21, the Socialist 
Party was deserted by those elements which favored the uncon- 
ditional acceptance of the “twenty-one points,” 
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pare the ground for an International in the future. 
Its plea was for a flexible policy which would "not 
restrict the proletariat to using democratic methods 
only, as is done by the so-called Second Interna- 
tional, nor prescribe the mechanical imitation of the 
methods of the Russian peasants’ and workingmen’s 
revolution, as the Communist International would 
like to do.’’ 


II. DEFENSE AND ATTACK 
1. The “Nep” in Russia 

T^Tiile losing support abroad, the Russian com- 
munists were confronted by threatening develop- 
ments at home. Their very success in ending the 
civil war, and m reuniting the mam elements of the 
old Russian Empire, brought to the surface a desire 
for relief from the political pressure and economic 
anguish which Russia had suffered during 1918-1920. 
In March, 1921, the garrison of Kronstadt, “the 
bulwark of Bolshevism and the pride of the Revo- 
lution,” rose in revolt demanding a reform of the 
political dictatorship and "freedom of trading.” 
Though the communists suppressed the Kronstadt 
rebelhon with a ruthless hand, they had to pause 
and to consider its serious character, as a symptom 
of the economic and psychic exhaustion of the 
country. 

Usmg the Kronstadt rebellion as a whip, Lenin 
forced through a drastic change in economic policy. 
The requisitionmg of grain, which had been the pol- 
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icy since 1918, was abolished and superseded by 
an agricultural tax, and private trade within the 
country was made legal.” This change, promul- 
gated as the new economic policy — the NEP — had 
the object of giving Russia a much needed economic 
respite. 


2. The “March Putsch” and “Black Friday” 

Close upon the heels of the “Kronstadt rebellion” 
came the “March Putsch” in Germany. In the early 
months of 1921, the United Communist Party of 
Germany, under the leadership of Paul Levi, Clara 
Zetkiii, E. Daumig, and A. Hoffman, was the largest 
and strongest communist party outside of Russia. 
Compared to it, the Communist Labor Party of Ger- 
many,” which was semi-syndicalist in character, was 
but a small and unimportant body. Nevertheless, 
the executive committee of the Third International 
which was then stiU hoping to win over the syndical- 
ist groups of the various countries, declared the 
Communist Labor Party a “sympathizing member” 
of the Third International, having the right to be 
represented on the executive, though not to vote. 
The United Communist Party protested against this 
procedure. The quarrel became complicated by 
other matters, especially by the attitude of the 
Third International towards Italy, and the executive 

'' For the details of NEP see pp 341-346 
“ Pounded in 1919, the Comniuinst Laboi Party was for dual 
unioas, and organized the General Workers’ Union m oppo.sltion 
to the German Federation of Trade Unions. 
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committee of the United Communist Party of Ger- 
many resigned m a body. 

A new executive committee came in, and at once 
adopted new tactics. Taking advantage of a strike 
situation, during winch the German govermnent sent 
troops into the industrial districts of Central Ger- 
many, it issued a call for a general strike. Factories 
were seized by communists in Essen, Dusseldorf, 
Muenster, Halle, Hamburg, and other places, and 
held for a few days. Banking on widespread discon- 
tent among the workers, on the excitement produced 
by the plebiscite in Upper-Silesia, and on the nation- 
alist feelings aroused by French policy in the Rhine- 
land,’ the communists on March 21, 1921, followed 
up their general strike by a caU to arms. Both the 
strike and the attempted “putsch” (uprising) were 
a failure, as the mass of the German workers under 
the leadership of the trade unions, of the “Majority” 
and Independent socialists, did not respond The 
“Putsch” resulted in bloodshed and aggravated the 
internal dissensions in communist ranks.* 

Another event which came soon after and which, 
though not directly connected with the communist 
movement, affected it indirectly, was “Black Friday” 
in England. On April 1, 1921, the day after the 

^ On March 31, 1921, French armies occupied Ruhrort, Duisburg, 
and Dusseldoif 

* Paul Levi pubhshed a bitter attack on the communist leaders 
m a pamphlet entitled “Wider den Putschismus” for which he 
was expelled from the party. Levi rejoined the German Inde- 
pendent Socialist Party in March, 1922. 
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British government relinquished its war-time control 
over the mining industry, the British Federation of 
Miners declared a general strike in the industry in 
the hope of preventing a wage cut. The miners were 
depending for aid on the railway and transport 
workers, with whom they had formed a “Triple 
Alliance’' for mutual assistance in case of strikes. 
“Critical days” followed when it looked as if Great 
Britain would be thrown into a general strike. But 
on Friday, April 15, 1921, a break occurred between 
the Miners' Federation and the other members of 
the "Triple Alliance,” and the railwaymen, transport 
workers, and other trade unions which had joined 
them declared that they would not strike. This 
failure of the “Triple AUiance” had a bewildering 
and depressing effect on organized labor not only 
in Great Britain, but throughout Europe. 

3. “To the Masses!” 

It was with these developments in the background 
and with the specter of famine on the horizon in 
Russia, that the third congress of the Third Inter- 
national met in Moscow in June, 1921. Lenin struck 
the keynote of the congress with an admission that 
“revolutionary developments had slowed down,” and 
that the communists had been mistaken in 1919-20 
when they believed that they could win with the 
support of only a minority of the organized workers. 
Taking its cue from Lenin, the congress approved 
the NEP in Russia and the new Soviet policy of 
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making trade agreements with foreign countries and 
of giving concessions to foreign capital, justifying 
this policy as a necessary “temporary retreat” and 
as a method of making “capitalism serve the cause 
of the proletarian revolution.” 

In accordance with this evaluation of the world 
situation, the congress threw out a new slogan for 
the communists of all lands: “To the Masses!” In 
politics, this slogan meant that the policy of split- 
tmg the socialist parties was to be continued in order 
to consolidate the newly formed communist parties. 
But in all other spheres, the communists wore to 
remain within existmg organizations, and to wm the 
masses by building “cells” or “nuclei.” Special 
efforts were to be made to gain control of the trade 
unions and of other purely labor organizations, from 
“works councils to sport clubs and musical circles.” 

4. The R. I. L. U. 

Immediately after the communist congress, a 
“world congress” of trade unionists was held in 
Moscow. It was opened on July 3, 1921, with 220 
delegates from 42 countries in attendance. These 
delegates represented separate unions, some national 
federations, factory committees, shop stewards’ 
coimnittees of England, American I. W. W., syn- 
dicalists, and various “revolutionary minorities.” 
Prominent among the delegates were Tom Mann of 
England, W. D. Haywood and William Z. Foster of 
America, Rosmer and Monatte of Fi’ance ; the guid- 
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ing spirits were the Russians, A. Losovsky, Tom- 
sky, Dogadov, and Andreev. 

There was acrimonious debate at the congress, 
especially on two points. One was raised by the 
delegates of such groups as the American I. W. W. 
and the German Labor Communists who were for 
breaking up the old trade unions and for formmg 
new ones. Such procedure was rejected, and the 
congress pronounced itself in favor of remaining 
within existing labor organizations and of “boring 
from within” with a view of “capturing” them. 

The other point was that of the relations between 
the trade unions and the Communist International. 
The Russians, and with them communists of other 
countries, favored uniting both trade union and 
political organizations in one single International. 
But the French syndicalists led a vigorous opposi- 
tion to this plan. The syndicalists, reviving theii' 
pre-war philosophy, would not subordinate trade 
unionism to a political organization. Besides, the 
syndicalist delegates to the congress were aroused 
by the fact that the Russian communists had been 
shooting and jailing anarchists and syndicalists in 
Russia.” To placate them, the communists agreed 
to a compromise.^” by which a separate trade union 

° The French and German syndicalists and the American 
I. W W. were greatly influenced in Moscow by Emma Goldman 
and Alexander Berkman, who by this time had become unfriendly 
to commumst rule m Russia 

The cotnmumsts regarded the syndicalist ideas as “archeolog- 
ical antiquities ” 
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International under the name of the Red Interna- 
tional of Labor Unions — the R. I. L. U. — was 
formed, but an “organic connection” with the Third 
International was secured by providing representar 
tion from each of these Internationals upon the 
executive committee of the other. 

The general program adopted by this first congress 
of the R. I. L. U. coincided with the aims of the 
Communist Intenrational. In purely industrial 
questions, the congress called for the conversion of 
craft unions into industrial unions, for the amalga- 
mation of unions, for the establishment of works 
councils with wide powers of control, and for “class 
struggle” through trade union action. 

The directions were for the communists to “par- 
ticipate in all the details of the daily struggle.” 
Communist “nuclei” in the labor organizations were 
to use aU methods; parliamentarism, collective bar- 
gaining, strikes, demonstrations; but always with 
the understanding that such methods were merely 
a means of stimulating class-consciousness, of “cap- 
turing the masses,” and of overturning the old lead- 
ership of the unions. While the communist “nuclei” 
were pursuing these aims in separate countries, the 
R I L, U. was to conduct an attack internationally 
against “Amsterdam.” 


5. “Amsterdam” and Reparations 
At fii’st, “Amsterdam” was inclined to take the 
trade union activities of the Third International 
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lightly. It branded the Provisional Council of Red 
Trade Unions as "bluff and humbug/' and continued 
to invite the Russian trade unions to join the 
I. F. T. U. But as the R. I. L. U began to attract 
to itself a few affiliations in Europe, the I. F. T. U. 
decided to adopt a more vigorous policy against it. 
In May, 1921, the Management Committee of 
"Amsterdam” ruled that “any organization which 
announced its affiliation with the political trade 
union Moscow International placed itself out- 
side the I. F. T. U.” Not only national centers, 
but the International Trade Secretariats were in- 
structed to conform to this rule. As a result, "Am- 
sterdam” lost the national centers of Finland, 
Latvia, Jugoslavia, and Bulgaria, which joined the 
R. I. L. U. 

In addition, "Amsterdam” experienced during 
these months losses which were due to internal 
divisions. Shortly after the London congress in 
November, 1920, W. A. Appleton resigned as presi- 
dent of the I. F. T. U. because of his displeasure 
with what he termed the “ridiculous” conduct of 
“Amsterdam” durmg the summer of 1920. Apple- 
ton’s resignation signified the exit of the General 
Federation of British Trade Unions from “Amster- 
dam.” The British Trade Union Congress now 
became the sole spokesman of British labor in the 
I. F. T. U., and Appleton was succeeded by J. H. 
Thomas, of the British Railwaymen’s Union. Apple- 
ton’s resignation was thus of little importance in so 
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far as England was concerned, but because of 
Appleton^s close affiliation with Gompers, it had 
some influence in America, hastening the exit of 
the A. F. of L. from "Amsterdam,” in the spring of 
1921.“ 

Though troubled by these splits* and by political 
and economic depression, “Amsterdam” did not 
modify so much its program as its tactics. Being 
still the largest and most united labor body, while 
socialists and communists were split up, it continued 
to carry on large policies, though relying more and 
more on appeals to public opinion and to the League 
of Nations. Durmg the early months and spring of 
1921, as the reparations issue was becoming more 
tense, the I. F. T. XJ. held a series of meetings 
whence issued a stream of advice and recommenda- 
tions, in line with the London resolutions " “ and at 
which the program of the I. F. T. U. was fully elabo- 
rated. According to this program, the reconstruction 
of the devastated areas was indispensable and it was 
legitimate to demand reparations, but compulsory 
measures were condemned as undesirable and inef- 
fective. “Amsterdam” urged fraternal co-operation 
by nations and suggested an impartial investigation 
and, if necessary, arbitration to determine the 
amount of damages and the capacity of the debtor 
to pay. It also demanded that Germany be 
admitted to the League of Nations; and that the 

“ See Chapter XI, p. 261, 

^”See Chapter IX, p. 208. 
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Allies set up an International Reconstruction Office 
which should be empowered to raise world loans 
guaranteed by the League of Nations, interest and 
principal to be paid by Germany. An important 
feature of the I. P. T. U. reparations plan was 
the liquidation of a large part of Germany’s obliga- 
tions through deliveries in kind and through labor 
services in the devastated areas. 

III. UNITED FRONTS 

To advance the campaign for its reparations pro- 
gram, the I. F. T. U. turned to the sociahsts for 
co-operation. In April, 1921, a joint conference 
between the I. F. T. U., the Second International, 
and the Viemia Union to discuss reparations was 
projected, but it had to resolve itself into three 
separate conferences because the Vienna Union 
refused to meet the Second International. In 
October, 1921, the Vienna Union suggested a joint 
conference with the Second and Third Interna- 
tionals, but agam the project failed, this time 
because the Second International refused to meet 
the communists. Relations between the various 
socialist and trade union groups had been becom- 
ing more bitter aU through the spring and sum- 
mer of 1921, owing to the tactics of the commu- 

^ “ Under the Wiesbaden agreement between the German and 
French governments m October, 1921, a hmited amount of such 
woi'k was contracted for and carried out by the buddmg trade 
unions of Fiance and Germany under the supervision of the 
International Union of Budding Trades Workers 
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iiists in the trade unions and to the splits which 
resulted hi the labor movements of the various 
countries. 

But before the year drew to an end, the idea of 
combinhig the forces of all the international labor 
organizations for common action was brought up 
again, this time by the Russian communists. Floun- 
dering in a quagmire of economic disorganization, 
the Soviet government was pinning its hope at this 
time to the plan of the Allied governments for a 
general economic conference which would examine 
reparations, European reconstruction, war debt set- 
tlements, and Russia as interrelated aspects of one 
problem of world reorganization. It was clear to 
the Russian communists that they would strengthen 
their position at such a conference, if they were 
assured of the support of socialist and “reformist” 
labor. Accordingly, in December, 1921, at the meet- 
ing of the executive committee of the Thii’d Inter- 
national in Moscow, they proposed a policy of 
co-operation with all socialist and labor organiza- 
tions, which they summed up in the phrase “United 
Front.” 

After the Allied Prime Ministers’ meeting at 
Cannes “ issued a call for a general economic con- 
ference to be held in Genoa, the socialists and com- 
munists took definite steps to meet each other. 

The Cannes Conference which was held from the 6th to the 
13th of January, 1922, adopted the agenda for the conference at 
Genoa 
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From January 25 to February 27, 1922, delegates 
from the socialist parlies of Germany, Austria, Bel- 
gium, France, and England, belonging to the Second 
and to the Two-and-a-Half Internationals, formu- 
lated a reparations policy which was essentially that 
of “Amsterdam.” This was the first tmie the Second 
and Two-and-a-Half Internationals had agreed on 
common action. At the same tune, from Febru- 
ary 24th to March 4th, the enlarged executive com- 
mittee of the Thu'd International met at Moscow, 
and in the face of bitter opposition from French, 
Italian, and Spanish communists and syndicalists, 
approved the policy of the “United Front” and 
accepted the invitation of the Two-and-a-Half 
International for a general conference. 

1. The Meeting at Berlin 

Accordingly, from April 2 to April 5, 1922, 47 del- 
egates and substitutes, representing the executive 
committees of the Second, Two-and-a-Half, and 
Thu’d Internationals met in Berlin to consider a 
common program of action, in view of the approach- 
ing Genoa conference. A committee of nine, three 
for each International, was formed to carry on 
negotiations. 

Three stuinblhig blocks had to be cleared before 
the conference could come to an agreement. These 
were the “ceU-building” tactics of the Third Inter- 
national; the treatment of socialists by the Soviet 
government in general and the aanger of a death 
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sentence for a group of Social Revolutionists then up 
for trial in Moscow in particular; and the cowp 
d’etat against the Socialist government of Georgia 
in the Caucasus which had been carried out by the 
Bolsheviks.” The Social Revolutionists and the 
Georgian Socialist Party both belonged to the Sec- 
ond International. The delegates of the Third 
International at Berlin were asked to pledge the 
Third International and the Soviet government of 
Russia to renounce cell-building tactics, to appoint 
a commission representmg the three Internationals 
to examine the case of Georgia, to free the socialist 
prisoners, and to guarantee a trial for those under 
crimmal accusation before a court of justice with 
rights of defense under the control of international 
socialism. In addition, Ramsay MacDonald wanted 
an assurance of good faith to counteract the mani- 
festo of the Third International, issued in December, 
1921, m which the "united front” was presented as 
a strategic move for strengthening communist 
influence. 

The discussion consisted in mutual recriminations, 
the pot calling the kettle black. The communists 
clauned the right to be dubious of the “sincerity” 
and “good faith” of the socialists because of the 
latter’s conduct in 1914 and because at this very 
conference the Second International refused to dis- 
cuss the revision of the Versailles Treaty. Again, 
when the delegates of the Second International 

* During the latter part of 1920 
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denounced the attack of the Russian Soviets upon 
Georgia as imperialistic, the Bolsheviks admitted 
that need for oil motivated their action, but retorted 
that the “Right” socialists had connived at mistreat- 
ment of nationalities in the Peace Treaties, had com- 
promised on the question of autonomy in India, 
Ireland, and Egypt, and had played the game of 
the British imperialists in Georgia. 

After three days of wrangling, the conference 
reached a compromise. The delegates of the Third 
International promised that the Social Revolution- 
ists would be given an open trial with defense of 
their own choosing, and under the condition that in 
no event would death sentences be nnposed. They 
also agreed to a joint commission to investigate 
Georgia. The Second International consented to 
the "prmciple that a general conference should be 
called as soon as possible.” The Berlin conference 
then issued an appeal to the workers of all countries 
to organize mass demonstrations during the coming 
Genoa conference for the eight-hour day, against 
unemployment, for the “united action of the pro- 
letariat against the capitalist offensive, for the Rus- 
sian Revolution and the resumption by all countries 
of political and economic relations with Russia, and 
for the re-establisliment of the proletarian United 
Front in every country and in the International.” 
The committee of nine was to continue negotiations 
to call a general world congress for the purpose of 
effecting unity. 
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As soon as the Genoa conference was over, having 
blasted all the hopes it had raised/" socialist- 
communist negotiations broke down. On May 23, 
1922, the committee of nine of the three Interna- 
tionals met in Berlin, but disbanded without taking- 
action. In June the trial of the 34 Socialist Revo- 
lutionists, accused of plotting against the Soviet 
government and against the lives of the communist 
leaders, was opened in Moscow, and drove the wedge 
between the three Internationals still deeper. Van- 
dervelde and other socialists who were to act as 
counsel for the defendants, refused to accept the 
rules of Soviet juristic procedure and withdrew from 
the trial.” The negotiations between the three 

' “ The Genoa conference lasted from April 10th to May 19, 
1922; it was attended by 29 European states, including Russia, 
and five Biitish Dominions. The United States did not partici- 
pate The Genoa conference merely added to the tenseness of 
the situation The Rappalo Tieaty which Russia and Germany 
concluded during its sessions stirred up new fears and rumors of 
war, while the divergence between Fiench and Biitish policy 
which it revealed clouded the political horizon. To the Russians, 
Genoa w'as a warning that for the time being they could expect 
little, if any, aid frotq Western Europe and America While the 
Genoa conference was in session, “Amsterdam” called its second 
regular congress m Rome from April 20th to April 26th, in the 
hope of exercising influence at Genoa and also of counteracting 
the growing danger of another general conflict The Rome con- 
gress established a permanent standing committee against war 
and militarism to prepare foi a general strike in case of war and 
to carry on propaganda for the control and hmitation of the 
manufacture of munitions and war matenals. 

On August 8, 1922, the trial ended; three defendants were 
aeqmtted, others weie sentenced to prison terms of two to ten 
years; 14 were condemned to death, but the sentence was stayed 
on condition that the Social Revolutionist Party cease its terror- 
ism and insurrectionism. 
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Internationals were called off formally shortly after- 
wards, 

2. Communist “Wings” 

While failing to connect with the socialist Inter- 
nationals, the policy of the “United Front” caused 
the Third International much internal trouble. In 
some countries, communists interpreted it liberally, 
made agreements with socialists for electoral pur- 
poses, and were even disposed towards complete 
amalgamation with the socialist parties. At the 
other extreme were communists who defied the pol- 
icy and would have nothing to do either with the 
socialists or with the “reformist” trade unions. In 
between were those who argued for some modifica- 
tion of the policy because of their reluctance to 
deal with socialist and trade union “traitors.” In 
1920-21, the Third International had had its chief 
internal difficulties in Germany and Italy; now, in 
1922, it was the French Communist Party that was 
causing anxiety. Not only were the French com- 
munists quarreling among themselves and losing 
membership, but the leaders of the Fi'ench party 
were ignoring the instructions of the Third Inter- 
national and defying its authority, accusing the exec- 
utive committee of the Communist International of 
rash and unfounded judgments and of hasty actions. 
At the same tune, a large element of the French 
General Confederation of United Labor” was in 

During 1920, Frencli trade unionists who were inimical to- 
“Amsteidam” and fiiendly towards Moscow fonned Revolutionary 
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revolt against the R. I. L. XJ., demanding that the 
latter be made independent of the Communist Inter- 
national. Besides France, these issues were seri- 
ous in the communist parties of Italy, Norway, 
Czechoslovakia, and the United States. The Third 
International thus found itself breaking up into a 
“Right,” “Center,” and “Left” whig. To compli- 
cate matters, the Russian Communist Party itself 
was attacked from withm by a “Workers’ Opposi- 
tion,” under the leadership of Shliapnikov and of 
Alexandra Kollontai, who protested against the 
“NEP,” the “United Front,” and “bureaucratic” 
methods, demanding a “democratic” reform of the 
Russian Communist party organization. 

These internal difficulties were the mam topic of 
the fourth congress of the Third International which 
met in Moscow m November, 1922, during the cele- 
brations of the fifth anniversary of the Bolshevik 
Revolution. Against the malcontents of various 
countries the leaders of the Third International 
asserted the right of the executive of the Third 
International to intervene in the internal affairs of 
the separate parties and to make binding rules and 

Syndicalist Committees to spre.ad their views within the General 
Confederation of Labor, known as the C G T. When the 
C G. T,, in the summer of 1921, endorsed “Amsterdam” and for- 
bade its members to affiliate with the R. I. L U, the Revolu- 
tionary Syndicalist Committees called a congress in Paris, m 
December, 1921, and split off from the C G. T, to form the 
General Confederation of United Labor, known as the C G T U 
A division soon appealed, however, also in the C G T U 
between communists and syndicalists 
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decisions. The "New Economic Policy” of Russia 
— the NEP — was agam approved and declared to be 
not merely "an episode,” but a “stage of develop- 
ment through which moat countries would have to 
pass.” The “United Front” was reaffii-med as a 
means not for hagglmg with the “reformist” leaders, 
but for “getting the masses” for the decisive strug- 
gles which were to be expected in the near future. 
The "march of the revolution,” it was declared, had 
slowed down, but had not come to a halt, and who- 
ever said that it had was guilty of “refined oppor- 
tunism.” In politics, the "United Front” was to 
be promoted by trying to rally socialists and com- 
munists under the battle-cry of a “Workers' Gov- 
ernment ” In the trade unions, the pohcy of “ceU- 
building” and the general directions formulated in 
1921 were to be contmued. As a concession to the 
French syndicahsts, the congress of the R. I. L. U., 
which was held immediately afterward, repealed the 
provision for the exchange of representatives on the 
executive coimnittees of the two Internationals. 

3. Communists, Syndicalists, and Socialists 

This, however, did not satisfy the syndicalists. 
On December 25, 1922, a number of syndicahst 
groups from France, Germany, Holland, and Sweden 
broke away from the R. I. L. U. and formed a sepa- 
rate syndicalist international under the name of the 
International Working Men’s Association, with 
headquarters in Berlm. On the other hand, the 
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decisions of the fourth congress of the Third Inter- 
national alienated a number of communists. In 
Trance, Frossard, who had played a large part in 
converting the French Socialist Party into the 
French Communist Party, deserted the latter in 
January, 1923, in protest against the arbitrary man- 
ner in which the executive committee of the Third 
International undertook to settle the internal affairs 
of the French party, allotting positions in the party 
and posts m its undertakings to selected persons. 
Frossard carried with him some followers who organ- 
ized a “Unitarian Party,” which became laiown as 
the “Socialist Communist Union” of France and 
which was the fii’st symptom of more divisions to 
come. 

Undaunted by the failure of the Berlin conference 
and by subsequent rebuffs,'" the communists made 
another drive on behalf of the “United Front” a few 
days after Poincare’s move into the Ruhr."" On 
January 15, 1923, G. Zinoviev, for the Third Inter- 
national, and Losovsky, for the R. I. L. U., addressed 
a letter to “Amsterdam” and to the Socialist Inter- 
nationals jointly, urging common action against 

On December 10, 1922, “Amsterdam” arranged at the Hague 
a large “mternational peace congress” which brought togetlier 
some 700 delegates fiom trade umons, co-operativos, sociahst 
parties, and pacifist .societies to demonstrate against the danger 
of war and the impending occupation of the Ruhr by French 
tioopa Individual commumsts came as delegates from Russian 
trade unions and oo-operatives 

“ “ The French began to march their troops into the Ruhr on 
.January 11, 1923, 
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fascism and war. On January 30, 1923, Edo Pim- 
men, as secretary of “Amsterdam,” sent a caustic 
reply to “Mr. A. Lozovsky, Secretary of the so-called 
Red Trade Union International,” upbraiding him 
for his “baseless insinuations and accusations” and 
refusing to have anything to do with him or his 
organization on the ground that the essential basis 
for common action, namely mutual confidence, was 
lacking. 

While “Amsterdam” and the socialists refused to 
accept the communist proffers of united action,” 
they were coming into closer contacts among them- 
selves. Beginning with the summer of 1922, 
“Amsterdam,” the Second and the Two-and-a-Half 
Internationals, began to meet more frequently.” 
Pinally aroused by the spread of fascism in Italy ” 

“ During 1923, socialists and trade unionists pursued a vigor- 
ous policy of getting rid of communist elements TRe British 
Labor Party rejected the application of the British Communist 
Party for affiliation, Sen-ati was expelled from the Italian Social- 
ist Party foi advocating affiliation with the Third International; 
William F. Dunne, an American communist, was ousted from the 
Portland convention of the A. F. of L. 

“‘In September, 1922, the mam obstacle to a reconciliation 
between the two socialist Internationals was removed, when the 
German Majoiity Socialists and the Geiman Independent Social- 
ists, thrown into gloom by the assassination of Walter Ratenau 
and by the excesses of Geiman Fascists, decided to bury the past 
and to join bands m a new amalgamated party, the United Social 
Democratic Party of Germany. Tina act of umfication measured 
the “great retreat’’ of the “minority” sooiahsts of Central Europe 
from the high hopes and glowing visions of 1919-20 A small 
minority of Independents, under the leaderehip of Georg Lede- 
hour, refused to accept the decision of thoir party and bolted. 

” Mussolini’s “March on Rome” took place on October 22, 1922. 
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and by the French occupation of the Ruhr, tiie Sec- 
ond and Two-and-a-Half Internationals convened a 
“unity congress” in Hamburg in May, 1923. Over 
400 delegates representmg 43 parties in 30 countries, 
with a membership of some 6,700,000 belonging to 
the Second International and to the Vienna Union, 
came together and merged the two organizations into 
a Labor and Socialist International which was to 
represent from now on a unified socialism in oppo- 
sition both to a violent imperialism and a violent 
communism. Oudegeest, as secretary of the I. F. 
T. U., was present at the Hamburg congress and 
declared that “Amsterdam” would co-operate with 
the new Socialist International, while “strictly pre- 
serving its equality and independence.” 

4. “Amsterdarn” and the Russian Unions 

Aroused by the rapprochement between “Amster- 
dam” and the socialists, the communists started a 
new “United Front” campaign. Taking a different 
Ime of attack, they set into motion the Russian trade 
unions. Several Russian trade unions made over- 
tures to the International Trade Secretariats with a 
view to common action against war and fascism. 
And shortly afterwards, the All-Russian Council of 
Trade Unions addressed a request to the Amsterdam 
Bureau to support such plans of action. 

“Amsterdam” was thus forced to consider the 
question of the Russian trade unions. On August 3 
and 4, 1923, the Management Committee of 
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"Amsterdam” held a meeting and decided that it 
would negotiate for unity with the All-Russian 
Council of Trade Unions only on condition that the 
Russians cease their attacks on the I. R. T. U. and 
its leaders; that they declare their willingness to 
fight war and reaction in their own land; and that 
the All-Russian Council of Trade Unions become 
the “genuine mandatory” of the Russian trade 
unions, that is, independent of the communist party 
and of the Soviet government. When the executive 
officers of the All-Russian Council of Trade Unions, 
M. Tomsky and A. Dogadov, replied that they were 
not interested in the rules and resolutions of 
"Amsterdam,” the Amsterdam Bureau decided to let 
the matter rest and broke off the correspondence. 

IV. THE “SECOND WAVE OF REVOLUTION” 

1. In the Ruhr 

All during 1923 the attention of European labor 
organizations was focused upon three issues; fas- 
cism, French occupation of the Ruhr, and the danger 
of war. On January 18 and 19, with the French 
troops already in the Ruhr, the Joint Action Com- 
mittee against War and Militarism of the I. F. T. U. 
met to consider a possible course of action. The 
majority felt that "effective action on the part of 
the workers against the occupation was extremely 
difficult, partly on account of the prevailmg dis- 
union and partly on account of nationalist propa- 
ganda,” but agreed to consult with the German trade 
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union leaders, and should they so desire, to pro- 
claim a general strike “in those industries and dis- 
tricts in which such a strike could be carried out 
with some prospects of success.” After canvassing 
the situation, however, it was decided to abandon 
the idea of a general strike. Instead, the I. F. T. U. 
resolved to co-operate with the Second and Two- 
and-a-Half Internationals, to induce the govern- 
ments to accept the mediation of the League of 
Nations, to which Germany should first be admitted 
with the same rights as all other Powers. 

This decision was openly defended by Oudegeest, 
the secretary of the I. F. T. U. His arguments were 
that a general strike at the moment presented 
“ahnost insuperable difficulties” on account of 
unemployment, internal strife, and anti-labor gov- 
ernment policy, and that public opinion would not 
support a general strike agamst the Ruhr occupa- 
tion because the prevalent opinion was that Ger- 
many had not done her entire duty m forcing the 
industrial magnates to carry out the reparations 
obligations. On the other hand, Edo Fimmen, the 
other secretary of the I. F. T. U., wrote an article 
in which he lamented the failure to call a general 
strike under the caption “Black January.” This 
article aroused a great deal of resentment within 
the Amsterdam Bureau and resulted shortly after- 
wards in Funmen’s resignation from the Secretariat 
of the I. F. T. U. 

Followmg up its decision, the I. F. T. U. presented 
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to the Fourth Assembly of the League of Nations in 
September, 1923, a Memorandum on the Repara- 
tions Problem, setting forth the program it had 
advocated since 1920.” * It yielded no immediate 
results, but it gave "Amsterdam” satisfaction that 
"the voice of the I. F. T. U. had made itself heard 
in the League of Nations.” Aside from this attempt 
at influencing public opinion, the I. F. T. U. organ- 
ized a campaign of financial aid on behalf of the 
German trade unions whose financial structure went 
to pieces after the Ruhr occupation. Some $190,000 
were collected and handed over to the German trade 
unions. 

In contrast to “Amsterdam” and to the socialists, 
the Third International saw in the Ruhr occupation 
another opportunity for militant action. Even 
before troops marched into the Ruhr, namely on 
January 6, 1923, German, French, Czechoslovak, 
Italian, and Dutch communists met at Essen to plan 
a concerted move against “Cuno on the Spree and 
Poincare on the Ruhr.” On Januaiy 28, the Ger- 
man Communist Party, at a congress at Leipzig, 
protested against the policy of passive resistance and 
called upon the United Social Democratic Party to 
join forces m order to estabhsh in Germany a 
“Workers’ Government.” 

Failing to agree with the socialists, the cominu- 

‘'*The Memorandiun was submitted by Professor Gilbori 
Mun'ay. 

““ The French deputy, Marcel Cachm, was aiTested for takinf 
part in this conference and indicted for treason. He was acquittec 
m June, 1923 
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nists proceeded on May 24, 1923, to organize a gen- 
eral strike m the Ruhr and seized Gelsenkirchen and 
Bochum, two Ruhr towns, which they held for a few 
days. The communists exercised influence over the 
workers through the Works Councils, the Central 
Committee of the Works Councils of Germany behig 
the particular lever for their activities. On August 
11, 1923, the German Works Councils held a special 
congress and called a general strike. For several 
days there were riots throughout Germany which 
were instrumental in forcing the fall of the Cuno 
government. Though the Central Committee of the 
Works Councils was suppressed on August 17 by 
the newly formed Streseinan government, of which 
the United Socialist Party was part, the communists 
continued their aggressive tactics, organizing extra- 
legal “food-control coimnittees” and armed “factory 
guards.” 


2. In the Balkans 

By this time, it appeared to the leaders of the 
Third International that the struggle in Germany 
was not local, but a phase of a general situation. 
As Zinoviev phrased it, Europe was heaving with “a 
second wave of revolution.” Widespread strikes, 
industrial and political in nature, were going on m 
many countries, often in open disregard of the advice 
and orders of trade union leaders, and under com- 
munist guidance. Such strikes were taking place 
among the dock workers of England, the textile and 
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scale in Czechoslovakia and in Poland. An espe- 
cially acute political and economic situation had 
been created in the Balkans with the assassination 
of Stainbolisky/" the Premier of Bulgaria, who had 
maintained for several years a personal dictator- 
ship with the support of the small peasants and 
farm laborers organized in the Agrarian Party. The 
Tsankoff government, which came to power after 
the coup d’etat of June, 1923, represented the urban, 
financial, and industrial interests of Bulgaria, and 
allied itself with the Bulgarian socialists in order 
to consolidate its power. On September 12, 1923, 
the Tsankoff government arrested many communists 
on the charge that they were corresponding with the 
Thu'd International and plotting against the govern- 
ment. An uprising followed on September 21, in 
which agrarians and communists joined forces. 
Soviets were organized by communists in many 
villages in northern Bulgaria. Though the com- 
munists and peasants were defeated by the govern- 
ment troops and police within a week,” the situation 
in the country continued to be tense. 

3. The Hamburg Uprising and the “October Retreat” 

Viewing these developments as evidence of a revo^ 
lutionary revival, the leaders of the Third Inter- 
national approved the plan of an armed uprising in 

^ “ June, 1923. 

^ ’’ Thousands of commmusta were arrested, several of the 
leaders were executed, while many others suffered long term 
imprisonments. 
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Germany. Karl Radek was sent to Germany by 
the Third International as adviser to the Ger- 
man communists. A successful outbreak in Ger- 
many, according to the plan, would have thrown 
Eastern and Central Europe into upheaval again, 
resulting in a general crisis for which Soviet Russia 
was to hold itself m readiness. 

On October 23, the communists of Hamburg gave 
the signal by declaring a general strike, starting food 
riots, and atteinptmg to seize the city govermnent.°“ 
But the undertaking proved an immediate fail- 
ure. The Hamburg communists were quickly 
suppressed, while the rest of Germany failed to take 
the cue from Hamburg. Again, as in 1921, the 
masses of the German workers followed not the com- 
munists but their trade union and socialist leaders. 
And, as in 1921, the communist forces were weak- 
ened by internal dissensions. The “October upris- 
ing” was sponsored by the “Left wing” of the Ger- 
man Communist Party. But there was a “Right 
wing” also, led by Brandler and Thalheimer, who 
advised against an uprising and who won over Radek 
to their side. Thus, at the critical moment, there 
was a divided leadership. 

A few days later, on October 29, government 

““In Saxony and Thuringia, the communists joined with the 
Socialists who m these provinces were of a more militant type, 
to form workeis' governments It was part of the oommunisi 
plan to arm the workers of Saxony for an attack on the German 
Fascists who under the leadership of Hitler and Ludendoiff, were 
organizing an uprising m Bavaria 
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troops from Berlin marched into Dresden and forced 
the Socialist-Communist government of Saxony out 
of office. Thousands of communists were arrested 
throughout Germany during the weeks which fol- 
lowed, and communist papers were suppressed. On 
December 8, the Reichstag conferred dictatorial pow- 
ers upon the government and upon President Ebert 
to deal with the situation. 

For some time afterwards, Zinoviev and other 
leaders of the Third International contmued to 
mamtain that the October uprising had had a good 
chance of success, and blamed Radek and the Ger- 
man '‘Right wmg” communists for the failure. But 
they had to admit that the October events marked a 
retreat for the Third International. In perspective, 
the October failure of communism in Central and 
Eastern Europe appears as the low-water mark of 
the general post-war retreat of labor. 



CHAPTER XI 


WASHINGTON, AMSTERDAM, AND 
MOSCOW, 1919-1924 

From 1914 to 1919, the American Federation of 
Labor, having hitched its wagon to the political star 
of President Wilson, reached out for leadership in 
the mternational labor movement. In the ambition 
to achieve this leadership it was frustrated by the 
shrewd rivahy of European labor. But as repre- 
sented by Samuel Gompers, the A. F. of L. played a 
historic part in creating the International Labor 
Organization of the League of Nations and in help- 
ing to re-establish the International Federation of 
Trade Unions at Amsterdam."' 

After 1919, the A. F. of L., following the general 
trend of American foreign policy, found itself drift- 
ing away from European labor. In fact, from 1919 
to 1923, American-European labor relations were far 
from friendly. On the other hand, during these same 
years, the A F. of L. tried to build up under its own 
hegemony closer relations with the labor organiza- 
tions of Latin America “ Only in 1924, did the A. 
F. of L. turn a more friendly countenance towards 

"See Chapter VIII 

" See Chapter XII 
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European labor, though continuing to cultivate 
more specially its Pan-American interests. 

In both ways, by its attitude towards Europe and 
by its activity in Latin America, the A. F. of L. exer- 
cised an hnportant influence on the course of iuter- 
national labor events. Post-war mternational labor 
history would, therefore, be incomplete without a 
sketch of the relations of the A. F. of L., fii’st with 
the organizations centering in “Amsterdam” and 
“Moscow” and then with those of Latin America. 

I. AMERICAN MISGIVINGS 

When Gompers and other American delegates to 
the Amsterdam congress of July 29-August 2, 1919,’ 
left for home, they carried away mixed feehngs 
about the reconstituted I. F. T. U. In a general way, 
they felt that it was important for American labor 
to form part of the new International and they gave 
a vague promise to that effect. At the same tune, 
they had misgivings about the character of the new 
I. F. T. U. Still swayed by the emotions of the war, 
they feared the preponderance of German influence 
in it. More definitely, they were worried by the 
per capita tax which they thought too high,* by the 
sociahstic bias of the “Amsterdam” leaders, and by 
the new statutes of the I. F. T. U., especially by the 
rule according to which a simple majority vote v^as 
sufficient to make a decision bmding. This rule, the 

“ See Chapter Vni, p 195. 

‘ See Chapter VIII, pp 193-196. 
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Americans believed, would abrogate in practice the 
autonomy of the national trade union centers which 
article three of the statutes formally guaranteed. 

II. RADICALISM AT HOME AND ABROAD 
The decision on American affiliation with the I. F. 
T. U. rested with the convention of the A. F. of L. 
which was to meet in Montreal in June, 1920. Dur- 
ing the ten months which elapsed between the Am- 
sterdam congress of the I. F. T. U. and the Montreal 
convention of the A. F. of L., American labor was in 
a restless and expansive mood which, in much milder 
form, was part of the general labor upheaval the 
world over.” American labor had strengthened its 
bargaining position owing to war-time prosperity, to 
the stoppage of hnmigration, and to the activities of 
the War Labor Board and of other government agen- 
cies; it had risen in social status because of its sup- 
port of the war; and it was now out to protect the 
gains of the war and to extend them into the new 
world which was to emerge with the coming of peace. 
The A, F. of L. was proclaiming to the nation a “Re- 
construction Program” “ which in addition to the 
famihar slogans of pre-war days, emphasized “hu- 
man versus property rights” and demanded a larger 
place for labor m the “uidustrial democracy” which 
was said to be coming.' The United Mme Workers, 

' See Chapter IX, pp 197-200. 

“ Adopted by the convention at Atlantic City in June, 1919 

’The A F. of L derived much encouragement from President 
Wilson. One of his typical pronouncements, for instance, made in 
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then the largest and strongest single trade union in 
America, while carrying on a nation-wide strike for a 
higher wage and a six-day week, was seriously advo- 
cating the nationalization of the mines. The Rail- 
road Brotherhoods," claiming that money changes 
made it impossible for labor to “win any permanent 
victory” in “the strife for wage increases,” were 
clamormg for legislation nationaliznig the raih’oads 
in accordance with the Plumb Plan. In most indus- 
tries of the country, great bodies of workers were 
striking for wage increases and shorter hours, often 
despite the efforts of officials to restrain them. As 
in Europe, the membership of the trade unions was 
increasing by leaps and bounds, and great organizing 
campaigns among hitherto unorganized workers 
were carried on.° In the political field, labor parties 
sprang up in many states and an American Labor 
Party on a national scale was being formed, in oppo- 
sition to the wishes of the leaders of the A. P. of L. 

By the nature of its own unrest, American labor in 
1919-20 was in tune with labor movements abroad 
more than at any other time in its history. But hi 

May, 1919, spoke of tlie “genuiae democratization of indiistiy, 
based upon a full recognition of the right of those who work, m 
whatever rank, to participate in some orgamo way in eveiy de- 
cision wliich directly affects their welfare in the part they are to 
play in industry.” The labor unrest of the day was dramatized 
to the nation by President Wilson’s Industrial Conferences in the 
ivinter of 1919-20. 

® The Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers; the Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Firemen and Engmemen; the Order of Railway 
Conductors, and tlie Brotherhood of Railway Trainmen. 

^ The steel strike of 1919 is the outstanding illustration of this. 
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addition to that, its interest in international prob- 
lems was stimulated by the events of the day. Be- 
cause of its commitments, the A. F. of L. was deeply 
concerned in President Wilson’s campaign for the 
League of Nations. The holding of the confer- 
ence of the International Labor Organization in 
Washington, in October and November of 1919,“ 
brought uiternational economic problems nearer 
home to American labor. The likelihood of in- 
creased immigration from the war- wrecked countries 
of Europe fixed attention on the devastations of the 
war and on the uncertainties of peace. The mainte- 
nance of American troops abroad kept the ties be- 
tween America and Europe linked in a personal way. 
The discussion K)f the Versailles Treaty agitated 
large groups of foreign-born workers interested in 
the special destmies of their native lands. Ireland 
and Russia loomed up particularly; the demand for 
Irish freedom findmg a loud and officially approved 

^"The report of the Executive Council to the 1919 convention 
held in Atlantic City, endorsed the Treaty of Versailles in the fol- 
lowing word.?. “The covenant of the League of Nations, wntten 
into the Treaty of Peace, must meet with the unqualified ap- 
proval and support of the American working people It is not a 
perfect document and perfection is not claimed for it It does, 
however, mark the nearest approach to perfection that ever has 
been reached in the international affairs of mankind ” After 
lengthy debate, in which opposition was led by Andrew Puixiseth, 
of the Seamen’s Umon, on grounds that the League constituted 
a “dangerous .super-government, and that the Labor Charter had 
been emasculated and did not conform to American principles," 
the report of the Executive Council was appioved by 29,909 votes 
to 420. 

See Chapter IX, pp. 203-204. 
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echo in the American trade unions, sympathy with 
Russia being confined largely to the radical elements 
of the A. F. of L. Last, but not least, those sections 
pf American labor which had been in contact with 
the socialist movement before the war were now 
drawn into the currents of socialist-communist po- 
lemics, and were greatly aroused over the issues of 
the Third versus the Second International.” At 
the same time, the activities of the “Lusk Commit- 
tee,” the raids of the Department of Justice, and the 
deportations of “foreign-born agitators” cast the 
shadow of European social radicalism over the scene 
of American labor. 

The officials of the A. F. of L., under the leader- 
ship of Gompers, were anxious to allay industrial 
unrest at home without abandoning the familiar 
paths of American trade unionism. They fought 
against the formation of an independent labor party 
and came out once more for a non-partisan political 
pohcy. They held to craft and trade lines in their 
attempts to organize new sections of the workers, as 
in the case of the steel workers. They tried to re- 

'“In Eebruaiy, 1919, there appeared a “Left wing” in the 
American Socialist Party While a poition of this “Left wing” 
remained within the Socialist Party, most of its members broke 
away and joined with others to fonn in the fall of 1919 the Com- 
munist Party and the Communist Labor Party During 1919-20 
the Ameiican Socialist Paity was m favor of joimng the Third 
International. The two communist parties allied themselves at 
once with the Third Intel-national, tho differences between them 
being differences of emphasis on methods to be used for the 
“overthrow of capitalism” and for the “estabhshment of a prole- 
tarian dictatorship” as well as the personahties of the leaders. 
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strain the agitation of the Railroad Brotherhoods in 
favor of the Plumb Plan, and while conductmg a 
strong campaign for collective bargaining and 
against the inimical labor legislation of the day, they 
were aroused more vigorously than ever before 
against what seemed to them the dangerous radical 
elements in the labor movement. 

Owing to their position at home, the leaders of the 
A. F. of L. were especially sensitive to any manifes- 
tations in the international labor movement which 
savored of “radicalism.” Because of this, the mis- 
givings with which Gompers and his associates left 
Amsterdam in August, 1919, became greatly aggra- 
vated during the year as a result of “Amsterdam’s” 
activities. What Gompers had feared, seemed to be 
confirmed by the events which followed. To make 
matters worse, some of the “Amsterdam” leaders, 
irritated by Gompers’ bejiavior in Europe during the 
whiter and summer of 1919, made no effort either to 
concihate the Americans or to estabhsh better per- 
sonal relations. 

III. THE MONTREAL CONVENTION 

Before the question of American affihation with 
“Amsterdam” came up at Montreal, developments 
progressed far enough to render a negative decision 
practically inevitable. The strain m American- 
European relations was increased aheady during the 
Washington Conference of the International Labor 
Organization in October-November, 1919. Gompers 
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could not persuade the European labor leaders to 
change their position on the question of the per 
capita tax. While this hritated the Americans,” the 
“Amsterdana” leaders were frank m saying that they 
were unfavorably impressed by much of what they 
saw of the American labor movement.” 

“Amsterdam’s” activities after the Washington 
Conference added to the displeasure of the A. F. 
of L. What capped the climax, however, was the 
attitude of “Amsterdam” hi the matter of per 
capita dues. All along, the A. F. of L leaders 
had been looking forward to a reduction. On March 
20, 1920, the A. F. of L. forwarded to Amsterdam 
$400 m part payment of the indebtedness incurred 

An incident winch occurred diinng these meetings illustrates 
their state of mind. On one ot the several occasions when 
Gompei's invited Bowerman, Oudegeost, Jouhaux, and Appleton 
to a meeting of the Buieau of the I F. T U to discuss the per 
capita tax, only Appleton, Matthow Woll, Frank Momson, and 
Gomper.s appeared The other delegates had instead gone on a 
boat tnp provided for the foreign delegates. Upon Gompers, 
who was disappointed by his disqualification to attend the Wash- 
ington Conference of the I L O. because of the faihne of the 
United States Senate to ratify the Versailles Treaty, this act of 
diseoui-tesy could not but make a bad impiassion. Though the 
members of the Aimsterdam Bureau who were delegates to the 
Washington Conference of the I. L 0. remained in Washington 
till December, 1919, and requested Gompers to aivange anotlier 
meeting to talk matters over, Gompers failed to caU such a 
meeting. 

**A, Thomas, the Director of the International Labor Office, 
wrote in L’AieUci in July, 1920, as follows. "When the labor 
delegates to the Washington International Labor Conference re- 
tmmed to Europe, they were unable to forego the expression of 
disillusionment. They discovered without effort that America is 
not precisely the land of liberty, at least for the working class.” 
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towards the I. F. T. U. during the war. The A. F. 
of L. expected that the Management Committee, 
which was to meet in Amsterdam hi April, 1920, 
would accede to the insistent American demand and 
reduce the per capita tax. The Management Com- 
mittee, however, refused to do so on the grounds 
that it had no authority, and referred the question 
to the next congress of the I. F. T. 

All these matters were placed before the Montreal 
convention in June, 1920, by the Executive Council 
of the A. F. of L. for examination and a decision. 
The Montreal convention was in some ways “the 
most remarkable” in the history of American labor; 
it was the high water mark of the expansive move- 
ment which had begun m 1917. The membership 
represented was over four million; the general spirit 
was one of aggressive buoyancy, which found its 
most striking expression in the approval of the 

In all these negotiations, Gompers and the Executive Coun- 
cil of the A F. of L. were much influenced by the letters and 
telegrams of W. A Appleton, President of the British Federation 
of Trade Unions Appleton w’lie out of step not only with the 
leaders of “Amsterdam,” but also with the new leadoiship of the 
Bntish trade unions, especially of the British Trade Union Con- 
gress Conflicts and intrigues ensued which resulted in the de- 
mand of the British Trade Umon Congres.s, in September, 1920, 
to be regarded as the sole representative of British labor, in in- 
ternational labor affaiis To this “Amsterdam” agreed, mth the 
result that the British Federation of Trade Unions dropped out 
of “Amsterdam,” and Appleton resigned from the piesidenoy of 
the I. F T U in November, 1920 Partly because of this per- 
sonal conflict, partly on general principles, Appleton was inclined 
to stir up discord between the A F of L and “Amsterdam,” and 
wrote gloomy and alarmist letters to Gompers on the activities of 
the Amsterdam Bureau. 
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Plumb Plan. There seemed to be a tendency in the 
convention; largely as a result of the mflux of new 
elements, to carry decisions beyond the expressed 
desires of the older leadership. 

This, however, did not apply to international af- 
faii’s. The Committee on International Relations ” 
approved the “courageous, dignified manner” in 
which the American delegates to the Amsterdam 
congress in July, 1919, had “upheld the honor of our 
country and the soundness of our trade union move- 
ment and its policies ” It agreed with the Execu- 
tive Council in stressing the points upon which 
American labor must receive satisfaction,^'' and rec- 
ommended that the question of American affiliation 
with the I. F. T. U. be referred to the Executive 
Council. Its recommendations were accepted by 
overwhelming majorities. 

While reserving decision on “Amsterdam,” the 
Montreal convention again endorsed the Treaty of 
Versailles and the League of Nations, and declared 

Matthew Well has been secretary of this committee at eveiy 
convention of the A F. of L since 1919. 

These points may be summarized as follows. (1) Self-detei- 
mination in political matters, (2') Abolition of all authority of the 
Biueau and of the Management Committee except to act on in- 
.sti notions of tlie regulai congress of the I F T. U ; (3) Decisions 
to bo binding only if unanimous, (4) Industrial activities m 
the economic field of endeai’or; (5) Reduction of the per capita 
tax to a point that would permit the A. F of L. to function on 
line.s consistent with the foregoing principles. The committee 
laid especial stress upon maintaining the autonomy of each coun- 
try to determine its own pohey and to fix its own economic 
standards. 
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that “representation in the International Labor 
Bureau . . . (under the League of Nations) to be 
of the utmost importance, since work is continually 
in progress in which American labor has a vital in- 
terest.” On the other hand, it rejected a resolution 
to lift the Russian blockade, on the grounds that, 
according to the State Department, no such block- 
ade existed, and that no action should be taken 
“which could be construed as an assistance to, or 
approval of, the Soviet government of Russia.” 

IV. THE BREACH 

Events during 1920-21 turned Gonipers and his 
associates even more strongly against the European 
labor movements. The Hungarian boycott, the em- 
bargo on arms against Poland, the preoccupation 
with schemes of socialization, and the other activi- 
ties of the Amsterdam International, “ were so much 
more fuel to the fires of irritation in the hearts of 
the A. F. of L. leaders. The fact that “Amsterdam” 
was largely carried along by tides of unrest which it 
could not stem, and that it tried to divert this un- 
rest from the more revolutionary paths blazed by the 
Third International, did not appear clearly to the 
A. F. of L. leaders. On the contrary, they seemed 
to regard confusedly “Amsterdam,” the Third Inter- 
national, the socialists, and all other “radicals” as 
of the same dangerous breed against which Ameri- 
can labor had to be guarded. 


See Chapters IX and X. 
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Such precaution seemed to them the more neces- 
sary because of the new developments in America. 
The severe industrial depression of 1920-21, the 
millions of unemployed, the “open shop” movement 
of employers, the avalanche of writs of mj unction, 
the continued deportations, the slump in trade 
union membership, the loss of strikes, the wide- 
spread discontent of the rank and file with their 
leaders, opened up favorable opportunities for rad- 
ical ideas among American labor. In a large num- 
ber of the constituent unions of the A. F. of L., there 
were appearmg signs of internal division along lines 
shnUai' to those of Europe in the form of organiza- 
tions such as “shop steward leagues,” “shop coun- 
cils,” “One Big Union” committees, “friends of Rus- 
sia,” and various “propaganda leagues ” 

Under these influences, negotiations between the 
A, F. of L. and “Amsterdam,” during 1920-21, 
merely tended to widen the breach. On June 29, 
1920, Oudegeest invited the A. F. of L. to attend the 
special congress of the I. F. T. U. which was being 
convened hi November, 1920, in London. “ The A. 
F. of L. replied that it might consider sending a dele- 
gate if aU matters affecting the I. F. T. U. could be 
discussed — meaning constitutional changes which 
would more fully guarantee tlie autonomy of the A. 
F. of L. and a reduction in per capita tax. At the 
same time, Gompers wTote Appleton to endeavor to 
remove the item of socialization from the agenda and 
protestmg against the inclusion of political ques- 

See pp. 208-209. 
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tions. Appleton replied that four out of the five 
members of the Amsterdam Bureau were socialists 
and that the question of socialization could not be 
shelved. Oudegeest wrote to Gompers that in view 
of the resolution of the Montreal convention in favor 
of an Irish Republic, it was rather inconsistent on 
the part of the A. F. of L. to protest against the 
inclusion of political questions in the program of the 
I. F. T, U. Gompers was informed that the internal 
constitutiop of the I. F. T. U. could not be changed 
at a special congress and would have to be deferred 
until the next regular congress of the I. F. T. U. As 
a result of this correspondence, the A. F. of L. re- 
frained from sending a delegate to the London con- 
gress and ceased further payments of dues. When 
Appleton resigned from the presidency of the I. F. 
T. LI., Gompers wrote, on December 2, 1920, approv- 
ingly, and gave vent to his feelings in the following 
Imes; “You and your British Federation are pro- 
nouncedly and emphatically trade unionists. The 
I. F. T. U has become an international political 
body with sovietism as its logical result and a revo- 
lutionary program for ‘socialization’ and ‘commu- 
nism.’ ” 

In January, 1921, Bowerman, of the Parliamen- 
tary Committee of the British Trade Union Con- 
gress, approached Gompers, endeavoring to brmg 
about a reconciliation. His effort, however, was in 
vain. On March 5, 1921, the Executive Council of 
the A. F. of L. wrote to Oudegeest stating categori- 
cally that the A. F. of L. was not affiliated with the 
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I. F. T. U. for the reasons that the new constitution 
of the I. F. T. U. abrogated national autonomy, that 
appeals and proclamations had been issued commit- 
ting the I F. T. U. to a policy to which the A. F. of 
L. was uncompromisingly opposed, and that a sys- 
tem of dues entailing unbearable expense had been 
adopted. The specific acts of the Amsterdam Bu- 
reau to wTiich exception was taken, included the ap- 
peal issued September 8, 1919, for mass action by 
means of a general strike against war, and in aid of 
Soviet Bussia ; an appeal for a general strilce on May 
1, 1920; mclusion in the agenda of the London con- 
gress of “socialization of the means of production.” 
The Executive Council concluded: “The American 
Federation of Labor is most anxious to be part of an 
international trade union movement. American 
workers can be benefited but little, if at all, by the 
labor movements of other countries. But yet we 
shall be glad of the opportunity to co-operate and 
work with the toilers of all lands , . . but m so do- 
ing we must dechne to be a part of a movement 
which undertakes the destruction of the American 
labor movement or the overthrow of the democratic 
government of the Republic of the United States. If 
such an International Federation of Trade Unions 
will vouchsafe and guarantee the autonomy and in- 
dependence of the A. F. of L. and make its affiliation 
possible, we shall join it regardless of the policies 
and theories for which the various national move- 
ments may declare in their own countries.” 
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To this letter Oudegeest responded in a petulant 
vein, denying that any of the alleged reasons for non- 
affiliation were true. Article three of the constitu- 
tion, he claimed, specifically guaranteed autonomy; 
the various manifestoes issued by the Bureau were 
not regarded as revolutionary in Europe; on the 
contrary, they had met with general approval in 
workmg class and even “bourgeois” chcles. More- 
over, how could the A. F. of L. make objection to 
“socialization,” when Gompers was honorary presi- 
dent of the Plumb Plan League? Oudegeest further 
accused Gompers of having failed to live up to his 
pledge of cc-operation given in Amsterdam in 1919. 
To make matters worse, Oudegeest sent a copy of 
this letter to the international unions of America 
belonging to the A. F. of L. To this, the Executive 
Council replied in a resentful and caustic tone, char- 
acterizing Oudegeest’s letter as an “hisult,” reit- 
erating their accusations, and protesting against 
Oudegeest’s attempt to go over theh heads to the 
American unions. 

At one point during these negotiations, Appleton 
made a suggestion to Gompers to form an independ- 
ent English-speakmg federation of trade unions. 
The proposal appealed to Gompers as a means of 
moderatmg the policies of “Amsterdam.” John P. 
Frey also favored the idea.”” But there were too 

Frey wrote to Gompers on April 6, 1921 “I do not like to seo 
the A F of L outside of the international trade union move- 
ment I cannot see how we could possibly be members of the 
I. F. T. U. as that organization is now conducted. I am also 
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many complicating factors in the plan ; for instance, 
the dominance of political and socialist elements in 
the labor movements of England and Australia. The 
idea was, therefore, not pursued any further. 

The Denver convention of the A. F. of L., in June, 
1921, went a little further than that of Montreal. 
Meeting as it did, when the industrial depression 
in the United States was at its severest, the Denver 
convention marked the highest point of the discon- 
tent which had been accumulating in the ranks of 
American labor since 1919. This was reflected in 
the reaflnrmation of the more radical resolutions 
passed by the Montreal convention, and more di’a- 
matically in the fact that for the first time in 15 
years, Gompers had a rival for the presidency in 
John L. Lewis, of the United Mine Workers.” 

In regard to international relations, this spirit 
was shown in the more heated discussion of the Eus- 
sian question and in the introduction of resolutions 
by delegates of the International Association of 
Machinists and of the Firemen and Oilers for the 
immediate reaffiUation with ‘'Amsterdam.” With 
regard to Russia, the Executive Council carried the 
convention which voted approval of Secretary 
Hughes’ pronouncement that trade or extension of 
credit was impossible, so long as the present political 
or economic system of Russia continued. With a 

opposed to too many international federations And yet, I believe 
that an intei national confeience of English-speaking trade-union- 
ists would be of advantage to us” 

Lewis received 12,324 votes agamst 25,022 cast for Gompers. 
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few dissenting votes, the convention also approved 
the Executive Council’s attack on the Third Inter- 
national and the Red International of Labor 
Unions/ “ But while upholding the Executive Coun- 
cil’s stand on all points in its controversy with “Am- 
sterdam,” the convention recommended that nego- 
tiations be continued. 

In accordance with the instructions of the Denver 
Convention, the Executive Council of the A. F. of L. 
dispatched a more conciliatory letter to “Amster- 
dam” which elicited a suggestion from Oudegeest 
for a personal conference to settle the differences. 
But before anything could be done about this, rela- 
tions were agam strained as a result of the Washing- 
ton Conference on the Limitation of Armaments 
called by President Harding in the fall of 1921. The 
A. E. of L. was committed to support this confer- 
ence,”'' but the Amsterdam Bureau was skeptical. 
Gompers then wrote directly to the trade union cen- 
ters of England, France, and Italy, urging them to 
request their respective governments to appoint spe- 
cial labor delegates on the official commissions to 
the conference. The Management Committee of 
the I. F. T. U. resented this, and a correspondence, 
once more unfriendly in tone, ensued. When the 
regular congress of the I. F. T. U., held at Rome in 

“Moscow,” wote the Executive Council, “is willing to spend 
the last gold ruble of the heritage of the Russian people for its 
disruptive purposes ” 

■“A resolution to that effect had been passed by the Denver 
Convention. 
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April, 1922,“ re-elected the Management Commit- 
tee, and endorsed all the policies to which the Ameri- 
cans had so ^strenuously objected, the Executive 
Council of the A. F. of L. felt that the Rome con- 
gress had made it “more difficult to arrive at an 
agreement,” and was upheld in its course by the 
1922 convention of the A F. of L. at Cincinnati. 

V. A NOTE OF RECONCILIATION 

Nevertheless, durmg 1923-24 the attitude of the 
A. F of L. to%vards “Amsterdam” began to change. 
In part, this was the result of the efforts of Johann 
Sassenbach, the German-speaking secretary of the 
I. F T. U., who replaced Oudegeest in 1923 in con- 
ducthig the correspondence with the A. F. of L , and 
who adopted a friendly and conciliatory tone. The 
Executive Council of the A F. of L. responded to 
the appeal of the I F. T. U. on behalf of the German 
unions disorganized by the financial debacle of 1923, 
and issued a call to its affiliated unions to send con- 
tributions which resulted m the collection of some 
$27,000.“ 

A second more important factor in changing the 
attitude of the A. F. of L. towards “Amsterdam” 
was the increasing activity of the communists in 
the American labor movement. From 1919 to 1922, 
the American communists had been ahnost entirely 
absorbed m political issues, quarreling among them- 

"* See Chnpter X, p. 239 

- “ This IS exclusive of funds sent directly to Germany by in- 
dividual Amencan trade unions 
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selves and with the socialists as to the exact meaning 
of “proletarian dictatorship,” and as to the best tac- 
tics for establishing a dictatorship in the near future 
ill the United States. In large measure the com- 
munist activities of these years were “illegal” and 
carried on underground, and the differences of 
opinion as well as personal aiimiosities between com- 
munist leaders resulted in repeated splits and in the 
formation of sectarian groups which had but little 
contact with and still less influence on the trade 
unions. 

With the beginning of 1922 the American com- 
munists changed tactics They became a legal po- 
litical party, having organized themselves into the 
Workers' Party of America,'" and started out to 
apply the “United Front” in politics, and in the trade 
unions. In this new capacity, they played a consid- 
erable part in the Farmer-Labor upheaval which 
began with the first Conference for Progressive 
Political Action in July, 1922, and which cuhninated 
ill the La Follette presidential campaign of 1924. 
In the trade unions they set out to capitalize the dis- 
content of the workers in favor of the Third Inter- 
national and of the Red International of Labor 
Unions. This particular task was undertaken, with 
communist approval, by the Trade Union Educa- 
tional League, which, under the leadership of 
William Z. Foster, began a systematic work of “bor- 

““ Oigamzed at a coIl^’clltlon hold in New York, December 23- 
26, 1921 
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ing from within” and of building up “nuclei” and 
“cells” in factories and in trade union organiza- 
tions/' in accordance with the instructions emanat- 
ing from the congresses and executive councils of 
the Moscow Internationals."’ 

Between 1922 and 1924, the Trade Union Educa- 
tional League made headway in a number of trade 
unions in the clothing and textile industries, in min- 
ing, in the machine trades, ““ and in some of the rail- 
road shop crafts. In the latter, feeling ran high as 
a result of the wage-cutting policy of the Raih’oad 
Labor Board and of the abuse of the injunction dur- 
ing the disastrous strike of 1922. The other indus- 
tries were highly competitive, over-developed and 
over-manned, and slow in readjusting themselves to 
the post-war situation. The trade unions in those 
industries had in the course of a decade and a half 
raised the workers to a higher industrial and social 
level, but were now finding it more and more diffi- 
cult to hold their own. Then membership de- 
manded much from trade unionism and, when in 
trouble, was ever ready to try new methods and 
new leaders. The Trade Union Educational League, 
by concentrating on the weak spots in these unions 

“ ’’ The Trade Union Educational League waa organized in 1920 
by 'VV. Z. Poster, at one time a syndicalist, foi the propaganda of 
“amalgamation” and of mdustiial unionism Poster visited Mos- 
cow m the summer of 1921 and became a communist. 

“®Seo Chapter X, pp 229-231 

The United Mine Workers, the International A.ssooiation of 
Machinists, the Fur Workers, the International Ladies’ Garment 
Workeis’ Umon, etc. 
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and by indiscriminate personal attacks on the lead- 
ers, was able to mobilize under its banners the dis- 
contented elements. 

The fight against this “radical menace” broke the 
ice between the A. F. of L. and “Amsterdam.” The 
leaders of the A. F. of L. saw that the struggle 
in the American unions was but one phase of the 
international conflict between communists, social- 
ists, and trade unionists, that American communists 
and the Trade Union Educational League were de- 
riving support from the hiternational communist 
organizations, and that what the A. F. of L. was try- 
ing to do in America was being done by “Amster- 
dam” and by the Socialist International in Europe. 
On the other hand, the A F. of L. leaders were be- 
coming less concerned about, and less apprehensive 
of, socialism, because of the disintegration of the 
American Socialist Party between 1919 and 1924 
and because of the readiness with which the rem- 
nants of the American Socialist Party supported the 
A. F. of L. against the communists. 

A third factor was 'the realization by Gompers and 
his associates that “Amsterdam” might make a bid 
for the affiliation of the labor organizations of the 
Latm American countries. This was brought home 
to Gompers in 1924 by the activities of John W. 
Brown, the English-speaking secretary of “Amster- 
dam.” While Gompers conceived the idea of a 
“Labor Monroe Doctrine” as a measure of counter- 

“ ° See Chapter XII, p. 299. 
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attack, as described in the chapter which follows, 
he also saw that his policy would gain by co-opera- 
tion with “Amsterdam.” 

In a formal way, the more friendly attitude of the 
A. r of L. towards “Amsterdam” was shown at the 
El Paso convention of the A. F. of L. in October, 
1924. For the first time since 1920, the hope was 
expressed that reaffiliation with the I. F. T. U. would 
take place in the “not distant future.” On the eve 
of his retirement from leadership, Gompers thus 
sounded a note of reconciliation with European 
labor.^^ 

Gompei'3 died in December, 1924, in San Antonio, on his way 
from Mexico City to Washington. 



CHAPTER XII 


PAN-AMERICAN LABOR, 1918-1924 

In its triangular relations with "Amsterdam” and 
“Moscow,” the A. F. of L. was much influenced by 
developments in Latin America. Impelled at first 
to turn its attention in that du’ection by sentimental 
and political more than by economic considerations, 
the A, F. of L. soon discovered here what it came to 
regard as its special opportunity. Here was a con- 
tinent with new and growing labor movements 
which presumably had many mterests in common. 
If co-ordinated, these labor movements seemed not 
only likely to be mutually helpful, but capable of 
counteracting the preponderance of Europe in inter- 
national labor affairs. Slowly but steadily the A. F. 
of L. became interested in accomplishing these two 
ends under its own leadership. 

I. PAVING THE WAY 

In a personal way, the beginnings of inter- Ameri- 
can labor relations may be traced to the late eighties 
and early nineties of the past century. It was during 
those years that Samuel Gompers, working as a 
cigar-maker in New York, came into contact with 

276 
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the Cuban and Mexican revolutionists who sought 
refuge and work in the United States, and became 
interested in the struggle for democratic govern- 
ment, as well as in the problem of trade unionism 
hi these countries. 

1. Cuba and Porto Rico 

In a collective capacity, the A. F. of L. began to 
take an mterest in the countries to the south of the 
United States in 1896. At a convention in Cincin- 
nati, hi that year, it endorsed the demands of the 
Cuban revolutionists. After the Spanish-American 
War, the A. F. of L. joined with those who opposed 
“American hnperialism,” demanding “freedom and 
hidependence” for Cuba and protesting against 
“forcing our system of government upon an unwill- 
ing people,” whether in Cuba, Porto Rico, or the 
Philippines. 

Between 1900 and 1907, the A. F. of L. made ef- 
forts to extend its influence to Cuba and Porto Rico. 
Santiago Iglesias and Eduardo Conde, Spanish 
hnraigrants to Porto Rico, who had been under so- 
cialist and syndicalist influence hi Spain, became the 
leaders in organizing a trade union and socialist 
movement among Porto-Rican workers. Iglesias 
was forced to leave Porto Rico in 1900 and emigrated 
to Brooklyn. At the suggestion of one of the editors 
of the New York V olkszeitung , a German socialist 
paper, he turned to the A, P. of L. for help, and at 
the Louisville convention of the A, F. of L. hi 1900, 
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presented a report on conditions in Porto Rico under 
American military rule, which were described as 
oppressive. The convention decided to start a 
campaign first for freedom of speech, of the press, 
and of assembly, for fair trials, and ultimately for a 
civil government ; three thousand dollars were voted 
for the campaign. 

In 1901, the Porto-Rican unions became affiliated 
with the A, F. of L. and Iglesias was appointed or- 
ganizer on the pay-roll of the A. F. of L. In 1902, 
Porto Rico for the first time sent delegates to a con- 
vention of the A. F. of L. The A. F. of L. by this 
time was convinced that Porto Rico would become 
a "permanent possession” of the United States, and 
set out to “encourage and make easy” the “complete 
fraternization” of the Porto-Rican workers with “the 
organized labor movement of our continent.” ' 

2. Mexico 

Between 1908 and 1914, the A. F. of L. became in- 
terested in what was happening in Mexico. For 
some time before that, some American trade unions 
had been concerned about the immigration of Mexi- 
can laborers to the border states of the Southwest 
and about the possible effects upon them of the ex- 
tremely low wages and semi-servile state of Mexican 
labor. Convinced that the condition of Mexican 
labor was the result of the Diaz regime, these trade 

^ Gompers visited Porto Rieo in 1904 and, upon his I'etum, de- 
scribed vividly the conditions which he found there. 
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unionists expressed sympathy for the political par- 
ties or “juntas" which were fightmg Diaz, especially 
for the Liberal Party led by the brothers Picardo and 
Enrique Magon, by Villareal, and others. John 
Murray, a member of the Internalional Typographi- 
cal LTnion, took up the cause of the Mexican Liberal 
Party with zeal and aroused Gompers’ enthusiasm 
for it. 

As a result of the team-work of these two men, 
the A. F. of L. was won over to the cause of the 
Mexican revolutionary movement. In 1908, the 
Denver convention of the A F. of L. intervened on 
behalf of the members of the Mexican Liberal Party 
who had set up headquarters in Los Angeles and 
who had been imprisoned in that city for alleged 
violation of the neutrality laws. In 1910, when the 
revolution against Diaz was begun by Madero, 
under the banner of “Land and Liberty," the A. F. 
of L. used its influence that the American govern- 
ment should not mtervene. After the assassination 
of Madero in 1913, the A. F. of L. “helped in sus- 
taining the attitude of the American government in 
its refusal to recognize Huerta,” and in 1914, sup- 
ported Carranza. 

Regardless of the friendly attitude of the A. F. of 
L. towards the revolutionary movement of Mexico, 
its relations with Mexican labor at this tune were 
not very close. Labor organization in Mexico during 
these years was developing in a direction opposite to 
that of the A. F. of L. As in other Latin American 
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countries, labor in Mexico received its baptism in 
trade unionism from men who thought in anarchist 
and socialist terms. This was true of the small local 
unions which had appeared in a few skilled trades 
before 1910.“ With the revolutionary outbreak of 
1910, this tendency became dominant. The indus- 
trial workers who had been suppressed for 30 years 
under Diaz and who joined the revolution “blindly 
and passionately,” quickly translated the meaning of 
the revolution as an opportunity to organize and to 
articulate economic and political demands. Not 
only were unions rapidly formed in various trades 
and industries, but a federation of trade unions was 
brought into being with the founding m Tampico, 
in July, 1912, of the Casa del Obrero Mundial 
(House of Workers of the World). The program of 
this organization embodied the doctrines of syndical- 
ism, as developed in Spain and France and as modi- 
fied by the I. W. W. in the United States, advocating 
direct action, the general strike, sabotage, and social 
revolution. Its influence was soon seen in the 
district labor organizations which it helped to 
organize in Mexico City, Yucatan, Vera Q’uz, and 

“ The fiist unions seem to have been originated by railroad 
ivorkeis in 1904, In 1905 socialists and sj’ndicalists began their 
agitation in Mexico State and m Yucatan In 190&, the textile 
workers of Puebla, Vera-Cruz and of several other states, aroused 
by the agitation of the Magon brothers, formed trade unions and 
earned on one of the eailiesl strikes on record in Mexico In 
1908, there were unions of cigar-niakers, carpenters, boiler-makers, 
mechanics, blacksmith.s Tlie largest union was the Grand League 
of Raih'oad Worker’s which claimed in 1908 some 10,000 members. 
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elsewhere. The leaders of this labor movement were 
exiled Spanish syndicalists and anarchists and Mex- 
icans who had been influenced by them and by the 
I. W. W. m the United States. For men of such 
antecedents, and in the midst of revolution, the 
A. F. of L. held no attractions. 

3. South America 

The same may be said of the labor movements in 
the South American republics. Labor relations 
there reflected the general international situation. 
The intercour.se of the United States with South 
America before 1914 was comparatively shght; 
closer ties bound those countries to Europe. Their 
cultural affinity was with Spain and the Latm coun- 
tries, their commercial and financial connections 
with England and Germany. Accordingly, the labor 
movements in those countries followed the pattern 
either of German socialism or of French-Spanish 
syndicalism. German immigrants and native intel- 
lectuals took the initiative m forming political social- 
ist parties; immigrants from Spain, Italy, and 
France took the lead in organizing trade unions with 
syndicalist programs. In Argentina, a socialist 
party was organized as early as 1896 and joined the 
Second International in 1904; in 1914, the sociahsts 
polled over 40,000 votes. The Federacidn Obrera 
Regional Argentina (Argentine Regional Workers’ 
Federation), known as the F. O. R. A. was organized 
in 1901, under anarchist influence, but iri 1905 the 
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syndicalist elements broke away and formed a sep- 
arate trade union federation. In Brazil, a federation 
of labor was organized in 1906 among German and 
Sicilian immigrants, while some native Portuguese 
formed socialist groups. Small socialist parties also 
appeared m Chile in 1912, and in Uruguay in 1913. 
None of these could have been on friendly terms 
with the A. F. of L., in view of the latter’s attitude 
to socialism. 


4. Labor versus “Wall Street” 

With the outbreak of the World War, the A. F. of 
L., urged on by Gompers, was aroused to take a new 
and wider interest in the Pan-American situation. 
The war, cutting communications and the supply of 
credit from Europe, forced South America into closer 
contacts with the United States. The opening of 
the Panama Canal in 1915 and the beginning of 
wider business connections made American labor 
conscious of the new situation. In view of the stand 
which the A. F. of L. had taken in 1914 and of the 
new role which it had mapped out for itself in inter- 
national affairs," it felt impelled to demand a larger 
share also in the consideration of Pan-American re- 
lations. When the Pan-American Financial Con- 
ference was called in Washington, in May, 1915, 
Gompers protested to the Secretary of the Treasury 
against the failure to include labor representatives 
in the conference, but to no avail. Deeply disap- 
“ See Chapter VIII. 
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pointed, Gompers put forth the idea of a Pan- 
American organization of workers in opposition to 
that of employers. At the San Francisco convention 
of the A. F. of L. in 1915, he carried the convention 
on this pohit, and the Executive Council of the A. 
F. of L. was instructed to enter into correspondence 
with the Latm American labor unions, to devise 
plans for the exchange of fraternal delegates, and 
to invite representatives of Mexico, Argentina, Chile, 
Brazil, Uruguay, etc. to a great Pan-American labor 
convention to be held in Washington to consider 
the economic problems confronting these coun- 
tries as a result of “the fraternization and combi- 
nations between Wall Street and South American 
capitalists.” 

II. CIVIL WAR AND WORLD WAR 
1. Carranza and the Casa del Obrero 
A favorable condition for carrying out this sug- 
gestion was created at this time by events in Mexico. 
During the civil war in which Huerta, Carranza, 
Villa, and Zapata were engaged between 1913 and 
1915, the Mexican labor organizations — syndicalist 
as well as socialist — ^found it more and more difficult 
to maintain the neutrality which they had at ffi’st 
assumed. When Carranza broke with ViUa, the 
labor leaders threw their support to Carranza. At 
the most critical moment when Carranza's fate was 
in the balance, he made a pact with the leaders of 
the Casa del Obrero Mundial promising them pro- 
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gressive labor legislation in return for their support. 
The labor leaders then hastened to the industrial 
centers of Mexico and raised six “Red Battalions” 
which helped to decide the issue in favor of 
Carranza.' 

Anxious to strengthen Carranza’s government, the 
Mexican labor leaders turned to the A. F. of L. as the 
representative labor body of the United States, for 
aid and support. Their sympathies were with the 
American socialists and I. W. W., but their interests 
led them to the A. F. of L. On the other hand, 
Goniper.s, looknig at the situation in a large way and 
interested in his Pan-American plans, was willing 
to accept the radicalism of the Mexican labor move- 
ment, regarding it as an uievitable reaction agamst 
the Diaz regime.' 

Action was precipitated by the sudden crisis in 
Mexican- American relations in the spring of 1916, 
when some American soldiers who had crossed the 
Mexican border were arrested by Carranza’s troops. 
The leaders of Mexican labor, among whom were 
Carlos Loveira and Luis N. Morones, asked the A. F. 

■* The pact was sighed on February 17, 1915, by the leaders of 
the Casa del Obrcro Mundial and by Rafael Zubaran Capmany, 
Secietaiy of State in the provisional Carranza government. The 
“Red Battalions” fought as miJitaiy trade union units and under 
the banners of the trade unions of which they were composed 
There were tailois’ battalions, caaTientera’ and stone mason.?’ bat- 
talions, typographical workers’ battalions, etc Among those who 
led these battalions were many “piopagandists for the social revo- 
lution” from the Casa del Obrero Mundvil 

' See the “American Federatiomst” for August, 1916 
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of L. to use its influence with President Wilson to 
secure the withdrawal of the American expedition. 
Gompers called the Mexican labor leaders to a con- 
ference in Washington. After the conference, which 
was held on May 23, 1916, Gompers, on his own re- 
sponsibility, wired Carranza on June 28, 1916, ask- 
mg for the release of the American soldiers. Car- 
ranza acceded to this request the next day, and the 
crisis was brought to an end.° Following this suc- 
cessful collaboration, the leaders of the A. F. of L. 
and of Mexican labor met again on July 3, 1916, 
and agreed to co-operate in working out a plan for 
mamtaining permanent relations and also for fed- 
erating the labor movements of all the countries 
of the two Americas. 

For a while, Mexican labor leaders were slow in 
living up to this pact. That was largely due to the 
fact that during 1916-17, Mexican labor was ab- 
sorbed in a struggle with the Carranza government. 
After his triumph over Villa, Carranza, aroused by 
the numerous strikes which swept Mexico, largely 
as a result of the impoverishment and financial in- 
flation caused by the revolution, turned against la- 
bor. He dispersed the “Red Battalions,” prohibited 
strikes, and tried to suppress the Casa del Ohrero 
Mundial. Carranza failed, for the Mexican labor 
unions not only continued to grow, but consolidated 

“ Gompers later wrote : “Not all the members of the Executive 
Council (of the A. F of L ) were in complete sympathy with my 
efforts to help brmg about better relations between the United 
States and Mexico,” 
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their forces/ and profiting by the struggle of fac- 
tions in the Queretaro constitutional convention of 
1916-17, obtained the passage of article 123 of the 
Mexican Constitution, the “Magna Charta of Mex- 
ican Labor” which contains some of the most ad- 
vanced protective labor provisions in the world. 

2. The A. F. of L. and the C. E. O. M. 

Gompers, however, pursued his Pan-American 
plans. On January 31, 1917, at a conference held at 
the offices of the A. F of L., in Washmgton, a few 
delegates from the A. F. of L., Porto Rico, and Mex- 
ico (Yucatan), set up a permanent committee, of 
which John Murray was made secretary, and drafted 
a manifesto to all the Latin American countries. 
The specific objects which Gompers stressed at this 
time were: the maintenance of peace on the Amer- 
ican continent, the defense of “human rights” 
against “imperialistic” designs, the regulation of 
migration, the weaning of the Latin American labor 

’’ lu this consolidation one organization and one man played 
the chief part. The organization was the Federation of Trade 
Unions of the Fedcial District of Mexico which called the fiM 
national labor congre.ss in Mexico held in Vera Ciiiz on March 
5, 1916. The man was Luis N Morones, an electrical worker, 
who emerged during 1915-16 as the leading member of the Cam 
del Obrero Mviidml Morones gathered about him the chief labor 
leaders of Mexico, until then divided by dilfeiences of theoiy and 
method, and welded them into “Grupo Acci6n” (Action Gioup) 
which became the controlJmg force within the Casa del Obrew 
Mundial and later of the entiie Mexican labor movement, 
Among the original membera of the “Gimpo Accion,” besides 
Morones, were S, 0. Yudico, Edmundo Moneda, and Ricardo 
Trevino. The membership of the group was limited to twenty 
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movements away from syndicalist tendencies to the 
type of unionism represented by the A. F. of L., the 
promotion of organization m the backward coun- 
tries, and the co-operation of the Americas in defense 
of “American ideals” in the World War against the 
menace of German militarism, and against the pos- 
sible menace of an anti-Umted States coalition of 
European or Asiatic nations. 

When the United States entered the World War, 
Gompers concentrated his attention on the two ob- 
jectives mentioned last. On a smaller scale, the 
years 1914-1917 had produced in the labor and so- 
cialist organizations of Latm America divisions shn- 
ilar to those of Europe.” In Argentina, Chile, and 
Peru there were anti-war groups, while in Mexico 
there was a strong current of opmion favorable to 
Germany. A Pan-American labor organization,, as 
Gompers saw it, could be used to counteract these 
anti-war and Germanophile tendencies and to create 
favorable opinion for the cause of the Allies. 

With this in mind, Gompers corresponded with 
the labor leaders of Mexico and urged them to push 
the Pan-American plan." Mexican labor was at this 
tune taking an important step forward in its organ- 
ization. On March 22, 1918, delegates of trade 

' See ^apter VII 

“ In a letter dated March 27, 1918, Carlos Loveira wrote to 
Gompers that he was going to Buenos Aues to buy food for the 
State of Yucatan “Of couise,” reads the letter, “I will make a lot 
of more labor propaganda, on the quiet, only with the leaders in 
Peru, Chile and Aigentma. . . Of course, I will also make some 

propaganda in favor of the Allies.” 
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unions from 18 states of Mexico, met in Saltillo, the 
capital of Coahuila, and laid the foundations of the 
national Mexican labor federation, the Confedera- 
cion Regional Obrera Mexicana, known as the C. R 
0. M, The program adopted by this new organiza- 
tion was very moderate compared with that of the 
Casa del Obrero Mimdial. Though advocating the 
ultimate ownership of industry by the workers, it 
laid stress for the present on agrarian reform, land 
distribution, and the enforcement of existing labor 
laws. The leaders of “Grupo Accion,” who steered 
the Saltillo congress, Morones and Trevino, while 
payhig homage to radical socialist ideals, were in- 
terested primarily in improving immediately the 
condition of the Mexican workers and peasants. 

With the organization of the C. R. 0. M , a more 
solid basis was created in Mexico for Gompers’ 
plans Gompers sent a labor mission composed of 
John Murray and James Lord to taUc matters over 
with the Mexican leaders. At the same time, he 
persuaded President Wilson that Pan-American 
labor unity was an miportant war measure which 
would help to educate “the Mexican people as to the 
cause for which the United States (had) entered the 
World War.” President Wilson appropriated from 
special funds several thousand dollars to proriioteThe 
project, and for several months afterward John Mur- 
ray and Canuto A. Vargas published near the Mexi- 
can border a bi-lingual paper (m Spanish and in 
English) which wms stripped into Mexico in thou- 
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sands of copies and which advocated labor Pan- 
Americanism. 


III. THE FOUNDATIONS 
1. The Laredo Conference 

Finally, two days after the signing of the Armis- 
tice, on November 13, 1918, there was brought to- 
gether at Laredo, Texas, the first Pan-American la- 
bor conference. Forty-six delegates were present 
from the United States, representing the A. F. of L. 
and a number of trade unions affiliated with the A. 
F. of L. ; 21 delegates came from Mexico represent- 
ing the C. R. 0. M., the Casa del Ohrero Mundial, 
and various local and state labor organizations. 
Guatemala, Costa Rica, Salvador, and Colombia 
sent one delegate each. All told there were 72 dele- 
gates from seven countries. As a matter of fact, 
however, the lesser countries played no part except 
to justify the title Pan-American.” 

The conference opened with a flourish of broth- 
erly cordiality. An “international celebration” was 
held on the bridge between Mexico and the United 
States and in the plaza of Laredo. Official sanction 
was lent to this alliance of the labor movements by 
the address of Secretary of Labor Wilson, of Gen- 
eral Garza, representing Carranza, of Governor Hunt 
of Arizona, and by a message of greetings from the 
director of the Pan-American Union. 

*°Most of the delegates fi-om these countries were political 
refugees residing in the United States who were assisted by the 
A. F of L. to attend the conference. 
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However, when the conference settled down to 
business, “harmony” gave way to differences of 
opinion. Many of the Mexican delegates, represent- 
ing the radical local unions, gave evidence of having 
come to the conference determined to play the part 
of equals to the A. F. of L. and to ah’ their griev- 
ances against American unions. At the very outset, 
this was revealed in the unwillingness of these Mex- 
ican delegates to accept the leadership of Gompers 
unquestioningly. They demanded a chairman who 
could speak both English and Spanish. A number 
of nomhiations were made, and withdrawn by those 
nominated. Only after he declared that he was will- 
ing to serve but refused to “enter a competitive 
race,” was Gompers elected by “a majority” of the 
delegates. 

Discussion at the conference centered around eight 
demands which were presented by the Mexican dele- 
gates. Of these the most important were for: (1) 
the appointment by the A. F. of L. and by the 
C R. 0. M. of permanent residents in border cities and 
m ports of embarkation to secure proper treatment 
for immigrants and emigrants; (2) the extension to 
Mexicans of facilities for joining American unions 
with full privileges; (3) an agreement to exert influ- 
ence to secure justice and protection to workers 
imprisoned in the United States; (4) the exclusion 
from discussion of all subjects touching upon Mex- 

Tiie minutes of the conference have not been published, but 
are available in the archives of the A. F. of L 
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ican neutrality in the war and upon the internal 
policies of Mexico or of the United States. 

In connection with points one and two, the Mexi- 
cans recounted the bad treatment which Mexican 
immigrants into the United States were receiving 
from the Immigration authorities, and the discrim- 
ination practiced by American unions. These com- 
plamts were referred to the Executive Committee 
of the A. F. of L. for investigation and action. Point 
three developed into a debate on the I. W. W. Tobin, 
for the A. F. of L., declared that in cases where the 
I. W. W. had been imprisoned, “absolute justice had 
been done them”; Gompers denounced the I. W. W. 
as the “Bolsheviki of America”; Morones, although 
urging that even if the A. F. of L. disagreed with the 
I. W. W., it ought at least permit them to develop 
their propaganda freely, finally announced that the 
debate had been provoked for home consumption, 
because in Mexico many people had accused the A. 
F. of L. of permitting the indiscriminate jailmg of 
workers. 

A clash occurred also over point four, which 
some of the Mexican delegates had underscored as 
unportant. The committee on resolutions recom- 
mended that it be stricken out altogether because it 
dealt with subjects outside the sphere of the confer- 
ence. But after the vote to strike out this section 
had been taken, Gompers demanded support for a 
resolution endorsing the basic principles of the 
Treaty of Versailles — specifically the League of 
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Nations, the right of national self-determination, 
and the Labor Convention. The Mexicans objected 
strenuously, but finally agreed to cast the vote for 
Gompers’ resolution with the understanding that it 
was to be subject to ratification by the workers of 
Mexico. 

Composmg their differences in this way, the dele- 
gates on the fourth day of the conference adopted 
the report which formally organized the Pan-Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor. The new organization was 
to have as its main objects the establishment of 
better conditions for the working people migrating 
from one country to another and the establishment 
of friendly relations between the labor movements 
and peoples of the Pan-American Republics. It was 
to hold annual congresses. Gompers was elected 
chairman, John Murray became the English-speak- 
ing secretary, and Canute A. Vargas the Spanish- 
speaking secretary. Dues were to be paid by all 
affiliated organizations in proportion to membership, 
and the labor movement of each country was to be 
allowed at least two delegates to the congresses of 
the new federation.'^" 

2. Facing the Storm 

From its foundation to its third congress, held in 
January, 1921, the Pan-American Federation of 
Labor faced a condition of labor unrest in the Latm 

This was later amended .so as to allow from two to five dele- 
gates 
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American countries which, was part of the world 
upheaval described elsewhere A “ There was a large 
increase in the membership of the older trade unions 
in most of these countries, and new unions sprang up 
in such industries as textiles and food, which took 
a rapid stride forward as a result of the World War. 
Rising prices, financial disturbances, and the gen- 
eral social restlessness precipitated these unions into 
activities similar to those which were taking place 
in Europe. In Argentina, Chile, Peru, and Brazil, 
there was a succession of mass strikes and general 
strikes which centered partly around the demands 
for higher wages and for the eight-hour day, but 
which assumed at times a violent and revolutionary 
character. On several occasions Buenos-Ahes in 
Argentina, Callas and Lima in Peru, and the mining 
districts of Chile were paralyzed by general strikes 
and were enthely in the hands of the labor organiza- 
tions led by syndicalists, anarchists, I. W. W., revo- 
lutionary socialists, and communists. To put down 
these strikes, the governments of these countries 
used troops and coercive measures, dispersing many 
labor unions and jailing their leaders. 

Ill Mexico the upheaval took the peculiar form of 
the so-caUed “revindicating revolution” of 1920. 
This revolution was to “revuidicate the principles of 
1917” which Carranza was accused of trying to vio- 
late by attempting to impose on the country as his 
successor a man chosen by himself. It resulted nr 

* “ See Chapter IX. 
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the assassination of Carranza and in the election of 
General Alvaro Obregon to the presidency. Mexi- 
can labor played a preponderant part m this revolu- 
tion through the C. R. 0. M , whose membership by 
1920 had increased to about 300,000, and through 
the Partido Laborista Mexicano (Mexican Labor 
Party) which mobilized the Mexican workers politi- 
cally in support of Obregon.^* 

As in Europe, so in Latin America the upheaval 
and reaction of 1919-1921 resulted in splitting up 
the labor unions between socialists, syndicalists, 
communists, and the combinations formed by them, 
In Mexico, at the second congress of the C. R. 0. M., 
at Aguas Calientes in 1920, several recalcitrant 
groups of syndicalists, communists, and I. W. W, 
gave vent to their dissatisfaction with the moderate 
and governmental tendencies of the C. R. 0. M. In 
February, 1921, these groups combined to form the 
Conjederacion General de Trabajadores, the General 
Confederation of Workers, known as the Mexican 
C. G. T. At first the C. G. T. joined the Red Inter- 
national of Labor Unions, but in the course of 1921, 
the syndicahsts gained on the communists, canceled 
their affiliation with “Moscow,” and made contacts 
with the syndicalists who were preparing to form 
their own International in Berhn. The C. G. T. 
led a number of violent strikes which were unsuc- 

^^The Partido Laborista was organized in December 1919, as 
a ''class party.” Though organically separate from the C. R 0. 
M , it IS in reality the political wing of oi-gamzed labor and is 
giuded by the Grupo Accidn of the G R, 0, M. 
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cessful and which resulted in weakening its forces. 
The activities of the C. G. T. were chiefly important 
because they tended to strengthen the C. R. O. M. 
and to crystallize its outlook. The C. R. 0. M. 
emerged from the turmoil of 1919-21 not only 
stronger economically and politically, but also defl- 
nitely and bitterly opposed to the communists and 
syndicalists and more definitely committed to mod- 
erate methods and pohcies, shnilar to those of the 
A. F. of L. 


3. Politics and Migration 

Facing the unrest of 1919-1921, the A. F. of L. 
managed to steer the Pan-American Federation of 
Labor upon a moderate course. That was accom- 
plished at the two congresses of the P. A. F. of L. 
held in July, 1919, in New York and in January, 
1921, in Mexico City. At the New York congress, 
24 delegates assembled from the A. F. of L., Mexico, 
Peru, Ecuador, Salvador, Nicaragua, and San Do- 
mingo. A great number of resolutions were passed 
upon a miscellaneous assortment of subjects includ- 
ing the eight-hour day, co-operative stores, educa- 
tion, unmigration, a world federation of trade unions, 
the League of Nations, trade union organization, the 
need of special representation of wage earners at the 
Second Pan-American Financial Congress to be held 
in 1920. Of chief importance were the actions of 
the congress in regard to representation, political 
issues, and immigration. 
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Among the delegates to the congress there turned 
up a number of lawyers and other “intellectuals.” 
The credentials committee recommended that in 
the future none but “men representative of work- 
ers,” which was mterpreted as “bona fide labor 
men,” should be seated. Opposition developed 
from South American quarters where persons of 
independent means were still proving valuable in 
aiding labor to organize and to fight for liberty of 
association. Gompers, however, declared that the 
A. F. of L. would reserve the right not to be bound 
by decisions of future conventions if non-labor men 
were admitted, and the motion to seat none but 
bona fide labor men was unanimously carried. 

A political question was raised when some dele- 
gates asked for co-operation of the Pan-American 
Federation of Labor in settlmg the difference be- 
tween Chile and Peru over the Tacna-Arica territory, 
because national animosities were beginning to cause 
bad feeling between the workers of the two coun- 
tries. The delegate from Ecuador objected, on the 
grounds that political subjects had been ruled out; 
otherwise he might present a list of grievances 
against Peru, but he held it was better not to 
import such matters into a labor conference. 
Gompers brushed these objections aside, declaring 
that the Pan-American Federation of Labor had 
originated in a pohtical diplomatic crisis. Anything 
that promoted peace, he clauned, was the business 
of labor. The convention went on record favoring 
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prompt action, by the officers on behalf of reaching 
a just solution. 

The immigration issue was again raised by the 
Mexicans. They pointed out that the Atlantic City 
convention of the A. F. of L. in 1919 had approved 
restricted immigration, including immigration from 
Mexico, which was not in accord with the decisions 
of the Laredo conference. Gompers, making no 
attempt to reconcile the action at Atlantic City 
with the principles of Laredo, defended the A. F. 
of L. on the ground that American standards had to 
be protected against the hosts of immigrants who 
were supposed to be preparing to leave other 
countries for the United States. 

4. Imperialism and Trade Unionism 

At the congress in Mexico City, in January, 1921, 
there were 22 delegates from the United States, 
Mexico, Porto Rico, the Dominican Republic, 
Guatemala, Salvador, and Colombia. The congress 
was largely significant as a demonstration of the 
friendliness of the A. F. of L. for the new Obregon 
government. Receptions and banquets were 
arranged for the delegates by President Obregon, 
General Plutarco Calles, then minister of foreign 
affairs, and other members of the government. 
Gompers used the occasion to endorse President 
Obregon and his supporters as “men who have the 
best mterests of the Mexican people at heart.” 

Despite the general atmosphere of cordiality, 
there was an undercurrent of feeling against the 
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A. F. of L. It was brought to the surface especially 
by two issues. One was the belief that the A. F, 
of L. had not sufficiently protested against President 
Wilson’s policy in San Domingo and Nicaragua. 
Gompers reported upon visits which he had paid 
to the State Department to ascertain the action 
planned with regard to Porto Rico, Mexico, and 
Nicaragua. Gompers was, on the whole, satisfied 
with what he had learned at the State Department. 
The convention, however, protested against Presi- 
dent Wilson’s proclamation on San Doinmgo, and 
demanded immediate evacuation. A telegram trans- 
mitting this resolution was sent to President Wil- 
son, much to the latter’s displeasure. 

The second issue concerned principles and policies 
of trade unionism. The Latin American delegates 
wanted more recognition for their brands of radical 
unionism, but their success was slight. The plat- 
form of principles which was adopted, while couched 
in spots m radical terms, emphasized only three 
definite ideas; the need of political freedom, the 
hnportance of collective bai’gaining, and the value 
of education to the workers of Pan-America. Thus 
the A. F. of L. did not swerve from its own concep- 
tion of trade unionism as the only platform on which 
Pan-American labor could stand firmly together. 

IV. GOMPERS’ LAST PUBLIC ACT 

Durmg the four years from its third to its fourth 
congress, held in December, 1924, the Pan-American 
Federation of Labor made little, if any, headway 
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in extending its organization. Because of lack of 
funds, it failed to place organizers in the field, and 
owing to inadequate means of information, it was 
incapable of establishing proper connections with 
the labor movements of the South American 
Republics. 


1. A “Labor Monroe Doctrine” 

In fact, its chances of winning over South Ameri- 
can labor became less favorable as a result of the 
rivalry of the other Internationals. “Amsterdam,” 
the Syndicahst or Berlin International, the Red 
International of Labor Unions — all entered the race 
for the allegiance of the South American labor 
organizations. Already divided over questions of 
general doctrines. South American labor became 
split into more factions over the issues of inter- 
national labor politics. 

Even in Central America, the Pan-American 
Federation of Labor met with increasing difficulties 
during these years. Here its prestige was hurt 
because, following in the footsteps of the American 
govermnent which frowned upon the plan of a Cen- 
tral American Republic, the A. F. of L. discouraged 
the idea of a Central American Federation of Labor, 
favored by the labor unions of Guatemala, Salva- 
dor, and Nicaragua. American policy in Nicaragua 
in 1922 and 1923, and the stramed relations between 
the United States and Panama, contributed towards 
an anti-American feeling on the paid of labor in 
these countries. 
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Against this background, the relations of the 
A. F. of L. and the C. R. 0. M. stood out in their 
friendliness. The C. R. 0. M., during these years, 
became the representative Mexican labor organiza- 
tion. Its membership increased from some 300,000 
in 1920 to 1,200,000 in 1924, it embraced not only 
the unportant industrial labor elements of the 
country, but also the agricultural laborers; it was 
the 'main prop of the new Mexican state and the 
chief support of the Obregon govermnent. 

In its role as one of the chief builders of the new 
Alexican state, the C. R. 0. M. continued to place 
great value on friendly relations with the A. F. of L. 
During 1923-24, its chief interest was to assure the 
good will of America for General Plutarco CaUes as 
successor to President Obregon. In the faU of 1923, 
shortly after the Portland convention of the A. F. 
of L., representatives of the latter and of the 
C. R. 0. M. met at El Paso, for “a thorough dis- 
cussion of international labor relations, and of the 
political situation in Mexico.” Gompers feared at 
the time that the Mexican labor leaders were 
planning to ally themselves with “Amsterdam.” 
Morones, who had been to Europe during 1923, had 
mvited some European trade union leaders to visit 
Mexico. John W. Brown, the English-speaking sec- 
retary of “Amsterdam,” had thereupon written 
Gompers, informing him of his plan to lead a dele- 
gation to the United States and Mexico. To Gom- 
pers this looked like a European invasion of the 
American continent. The Mexican labor leaders 
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reassured him, however, that they would not affiliate 
with “Amsterdam,” “Moscow” or any other move- 
ment, without first consulting the A. F. of L. Under 
Gompers' inspiration, the American and Mexican 
delegations announced what they termed “the Mon- 
roe Doctrine of Labor,” jointly declaring their hos- 
tility to any efforts on the part of European labor 
to encroach upon “the sovereignty” of labor in the 
Western hemisphere. 

2. The American-Mexican Labor Alliance 

In return for this, Gompers and the officers of the 
Pan-American Federation of Labor declared their 
sympathy with the Obregon govermnent which was 
engaged in quelling the revolt of Adolpho De la 
Huerta. Gompers wrote »Secretary Hughes askmg 
that the law against transporting arms into Mexico 
be strictly enforced. Gompers also officially re- 
quested American trade unions engaged in transport 
work at border ports to assist in the detection of 
gun-runnmg. In consequence, American organized 
labor played an important part in the crushing of 
the De la Huerta revolt and m the victory of Obre- 
gon; All along the Mexican border and the Mexican 
Gulf, and m a number of seaports both on the Atlan- 
tic and the Pacific coasts, American trade unionists, 
especially members of the International Association 
of Machinists and of the Seamen’s Union of North 
America, were active m blockmg the activities of 
sympathizers and agents of De la Huerta and in 
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preventmg the shipment of arms to them. The 
Executive Committee of the A. E, of L. cabled to 
“Amsterdam” for support in stopping the transport 
of arms from Europe. 

The success of the co-operative efforts of the 
C R. 0. M. and of the A. F. of L. was the main 
feature of the fourth congress of the Pan-American 
Federation of Labor, which met in Mexico City, 
December 3-9, 1924. It followed immediately upon 
*the convention of the A. F. of L. at El Paso, Texas, 
and upon the convention of the C. R. O. M. at 
Juarez, across the bridge from El Paso. On Novem- 
ber 30, a delegation from the A. F. of L. attended 
the inauguration of President Calles which was 
made the occasion for “fraternal celebrations.” 

In this and in other ways, the congress demon- 
strated that, if unsuccessful in his larger plans, 
Gompers had succeeded in cementing an American- 
Mexican labor alliance which had become an impor- 
tant factor in Mexican-American relations. The 
affirmation of this alliance at the congress of the 
P. A. F. L. in Mexico City was Gompers’ last public 
act. 




PART IV 

STABILIZATION AND REORGANIZATION, 
1924-1928 




CHAPTER XIII 


MOODS OF TRANSITION, 1924-1926 

After five years of turmoil, the year 1924 brought 
signs of a definite turn towards industrial recovery 
and social stability. A fresh attack on the repara- 
tions problem ^ resulted m the adoption of the 
Dawes Plan; the German mark was stabilized; inter- 
national loans for German payments to the Allies 
and for the reconstruction of German finance and 
industry were floated. With the outstandmg excep- 
tion of England, other countries of Europe gave 
evidence of trade improvement. In international 
politics, peaceful tendencies came to the fore, as 
was shown by the formulation of the “Protocol of 
Peace” and by the de jure recognition of Soviet 
Russia by Great Britain, Austria, Sweden, Germany, 
Hungary, France, Japan, and China. 

Though developments since 1924 have not been 
smooth or uniform, the general tendency has been 
on the side of economic improvement and political 
pacification. World production in industry and 
agriculture and world trade have steadily increased, 
industrial technique and organization have been 

^ This was facilitated by the political changes of the year. 
Ramsay MacDonald became prime miuister of England on Janu- 
ary 22, 1924; Edouard Hernot succeeded Pomoai'6 as premier of 
France on June 14, 1924. 
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overhauled and "rationalized,” “ new industries and 
new industrial areas have been developed, finances 
have been stabilized, international economic rela- 
tions have been improved, while better political 
understanding among the Great Powers has been 
fostered by the Locarno Pact, by Germany's admis- 
sion to the League of Nations, by the Kellogg Pact, 
and in other ways. 

These economic and political changes have stimu- 
lated a change also in outlook. There has been a 
growing feehng that the upheaval from 1919 to 
1923 was an aftermath of the war which is definitely 
over, and that a new era has set in which holds the 
promise of great scientific inventions, of unfolding 
productive energies, of greater opportunities for 
exploiting the resotirces of the world, and of new 
controls over industrial and social organization. In 
general, the financial, employing, managing, and 
professional groups in the leading countries of the 
world have regamed assurance of their capacity for 
a lasting leadership. This feeling has been enhanced 
by the growing influence of the United States in 
world affairs. 

In the world of labor, the trend of the last five 
years towards a new economic and social equilibrium 

‘ The term "rationalization” has come into use during the last 
few years in Eiu'ope to designate the reorganization of industry 
upon more "rational” and efficient lines by means of improved 
machineiy, automatic processes, greater standai’dization, large- 
scale production, more effective systems of plant management, and 
various forms of industrial combinations 
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has been summed up in the word “stabilization." 
Most of the thhiking and plannmg m the inter- 
national labor movement has been concerned with 
the nature and scope of this "stabilization,” its 
duration, its possible effects, and ways of meeting 
the problems which it creates. Though affecting 
labor in different countries unevenly, stabilization 
has m all countries brought the organizations of 
labor up against new conditions, causing a crisis in 
their internal life and forcing upon them basic prob- 
lems of readjustment and reorganization. 

For these reasons, the five years suice 1924 in the 
international labor movement may be described as 
a period of “stabilization and reorganization.” In 
the general story of this period, the years 1924-1926 
form a transition. These years were marked by 
uncertain moods and great struggles which revealed 
the shift in the relative strength of the labor 
movements of the separate countries. Upon this, 
followed in 1926-27 the internal crises which sig- 
nified the inner readjustment to these changes. 
Though none of the international labor organiza- 
tions fully outhved their crises in 1928, they took 
long steps during the year towards the levels of 
thought and conduct upon which they are likely to 
remain for some tune to come. 

I. NEW BRITISH ORIENTATIONS 

How unevenly the swing of 1924 affected labor 
was shown at the meetings which the several Inter- 
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nationals held in rapid succession in the summer of 
1924. At the third regular congress of the I. F. T. TJ. 
which opened in Vienna on June 2, 1924, British 
labor came forth as a “Left, whig” in opposition to 
the majority of the delegates. As the British Trade 
Union Congress was the most powerful member of 
the I. F. T. U., the German unions not having recov- 
ered from the wreckage of 1923 and the A. F. of L. 
not being affiliated, the emergence of such a “Left” 
whig meant a new struggle for the orientation of 
“Amsterdam.” 

While the British and the Continental delegates 
disagreed in many essentials as to the economic and 
political outlook, that did not affect the general 
program of the I. F. T. U. The clash came on the 
“Russian question." Fred Bramley, one of the 
leaders of the British delegation, ° attacked the 
Management Committee of the I. F. T. U. for dis- 
continuing negotiations with the Russians.* After 
heated debates, the congress passed a resolution 
regretting the continued absence of the Russian 
trade unions and directing the Amsterdam Bureau 
“to conthiue consultations,” in so far as that was 
compatible with the dignity of the I. F. T. U., with 
the object of securing the inclusion of Russia m the 
international trade union movement, through the 
necessary acceptance of the rules and conditions of 
the I. F. T. U. 

’ Died in 1925 

‘ See Chapter X, pp 245-246. 
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Another problem in which the “Russian question” 
was involved was that of the relations between the 
1. F. T. U. and the International Trade Secretariats. 
During the year preceding the Vienna congress, the 
International Federation of Metal Workers and the 
International Transport Workers’ Federation had 
negotiated with the Russian trade unions, while the 
International Federation of Food and Drink Work- 
ers had admitted the Russian Food Workers’ Union 
to membership. Such action carried the germs of 
mternal disruption, and "Amsterdam” demanded 
that the Trade Secretariats accept only unions 
belonging to the centers affiliated with it. But the 
Secretariats refused to do more than regard this as 
a guiding principle and to discuss exceptions with 
“Amsterdam,” reserving final judgment to them- 
selves. The Vienna congress endorsed this agree- 
ment, but in order to cement relations with the 
Secretariats, the congress gave the Trade Secre- 
tariats three places upon the Amsterdam Manage- 
ment Committee, besides allowing all Trade Secre- 
tariats to attend the congresses of the I. F. T. U. in 
a consultative capacity 

British influence was clearly acknowledged in the 
elections. A. A. Purcell was elected president of 
the I. F. T. U. to take the place of J. H Thomas, 
who resigned. J. W. Brown became English-speak- 
ing secretary, thus making the total number of sec- 
retaries three, the other two being Oudegeest of 
Holland and Johann Sassenbach of Germany. 
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Purcell and Brown, as well as Bromley and George 
Hicks, the British members on the General Council of 
the I. P. T. U., were all regarded as “Left wingers ” 

IL COMMUNIST PREPAREDNESS AND 
BOLSHEVIZATION 

Even more than the Vienna congress of the 
1. F. T. U., the fifth congress of the Third Inter- 
national which met in Moscow from June 17 to 
July 8, 1924, was marked by conflicting attitudes. 
While admitting that there were signs of increasing 
economic and political stability, the communist 
leaders declared these signs to be illusory. Capital- 
ist economy, they still insisted, was in a condition 
of “permanent crisis,” as shown by the extent of 
unemployment and by continuing antagonisms of 
nations and classes, and even American prosperity, 
they prophesied, would soon give way to a “period 
of crises,” Politically, capitalism was also said to 
be hopelessly undermined, having recourse for the 
purposes of government either to Fascism or to 
Social Democracy. 

According to this analysis, the nnmediate future 
still held “violent struggles” in store. Signs of a 
coming clash were the antagonisms between Ameri- 
can and Japanese “imperialisms” m the Orient; the 
nationalist rumblmgs in Northern Africa, Syria, 
India, and China; the industrial difficulties in 
England. The Dawes Plan was likely to make 
for friction because it was another way of con- 
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tinuing the war and of enslaving the workers of 
Germany. 

But if “great struggles” were ahead, the commu- 
nists were no longer certain whether these struggles 
would end m the “downfall of capitalism” or in 
its “stabilization.” Capitahsm, like other “class 
regimes,” could not fall “automatically, without a 
decisive and vigorous attack of the revolutionary 
proletariat.” It was up to the communists to get 
ready for the “revolutionary situation” which was 
to be expected in the near future. 

Lookmg over the situation, the fifth congress of 
the Third International felt that the communist 
parties in most countries were not prepared for 
an emergency. In Germany, after the “October 
retreat” of 1923, the Executive Committee of the 
Third International had deposed the “Right wing” 
leaders, Brandler and Thalheimer, and had installed 
new leaders, Ruth Fischer, Maslov, Scholem, Rosen- 
berg, and Karl Korsch. But these leaders had 
swung too far to the “Left,” urging the members 
of the German Communist Party to abandon the 
trade unions, staging guerilla battles, opposing the 
policy of the “United Front,” and defying the Exec- 
utive Committee of the Third International. 

In France, there were troubles of another kind. 
During the general elections of May, 1924, the 
“Right wing” of the French communists overstepped 
the limits of the “United Front” and made deals 
with socialists and other parties The Executive 
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Committee of the Third International had to inter- 
vene to “purify” the French party from such 
“Right” and “opportunist” elements. But this 
mterference was resented by many and caused inter- 
nal division.'' 

Similar conditions were to be recorded in other 
countries. “Right wdngs’' were in control of the 
communist parties in Poland, Sweden, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Bulgaria; in Italy, Bordiga was persisting 
in his “Left deviation.” A new controversy had 
also arisen in the Coimnunist Party of Russia since 
the death of Lenin,” an insurgency being led by 
Trotsky. 

After a long battle which consumed most of the 
sessions and during which charges and counter- 
charges were exchanged freely, the congress endorsed 
the Executive Committee. All “deviations” to “the 
Right” or to “the Left” were condemned. A pro- 
gram explaining the trend of events and laying 
down the foundations of communist policy was 
approved by reference to Marx and Lenin. For the 
first tune, Lenin’s name was coupled in this way 
with that of Marx, and communism was placed on 
the theoretical pillars of a composite doctrine des- 
ignated as “Marxism-Leninism.” 

" Boris Souvarine, sinco 1919 the chief spokesman of the Third 
Intornntion.il in France ami known a.s the “eye of Moscow” in 
Pari>, lipjjan aft.iekmg the Third International for its policy to- 
wards the French coniniurusts, in a periodical “Le Bulletin Com- 
niunistn” which he filled with what may be called the “soandsls of 
conimumsm.” 

* Lenin died in Jannarj^, 1924. 
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Of the decisions of the congress, the most impor- 
tant were those which dealt with the “United 
Front” and “Bolshevization.” The “United Front” 
was again approved as an essential communist 
method. The new slogan, “Bolshevization,” was 
interpreted to mean that the communist parties in 
the different countries were to incorporate in their 
programs and in their tactics those elements of 
Russian Bolshevism which were internationally 
applicable. First of aU, to become “Bolshevized,” 
every communist party had to reorganize itself on 
the basis of “factory cells,” instead of residential 
districts. The statutes of the Third International, 
as a whole, were revised so as to make it a more 
highly centrabzed world party, a “monolith hewn 
out of a single block.” 

Following the fifth congress of the Thh’d Inter- 
national, thC'R. I. L. U. held its third congress, also 
in Moscow, and launched the slogan for a new phase 
of the “United Front” in the trade union world — 
“International Unity.” A “world unity congress” 
at which the R. I. L. U. and “Amsterdam” would 
be proportionally represented was to be called to 
form a new unified Trade Union International. 

III. THE ANGLO-RUSSIAN COMMITTEE 

The decisions of the three congresses started new 
moves for trade union unity. In July, 1924, the 
Executive Committee of the I. F. T. U invited the 
All-Russian Council of Trade Unions to affibate. 
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The Russians replied, aslcing for a conference 
between the I. F. T. U. and the R. I. L. U., “on 
the basis of equality and mutual attention ” The 
I. F. T. U. Executive retorted that it would be 
desirable “to have something m writing as a basis 
of discussion.” Tomsky replied that the Russians 
were willing to co-operate m a Trade Union Inter- 
national whose guiding principles were “class war 
to the knife . . . and a complete break with 
every form of class collaboration.” He asked for a 
preliminary meeting between the I. F. T. U. and the 
All-Russian Council of Trade Unions to taUc mat- 
ters over. Oudegeest, for the I. F. T. U., then veered 
around and, in a letter dated December 5, 1924, dis- 
claimed competency for the Executive Committee 
of the I. F. T, U. to pass on this proposal, saying 
that it would be considered at the next meeting of 
the General Council of the 1. F. T. U. 

■VITien this meetmg was called, on February 5, 
1925, it revealed the same division of opinion as 
at the Vienna congress. The British delegates were 
for an unconditional conference between the All- 
Russian Council of Trade Unions and the I. F. 
T. U.'^ but this was rejected by 13 votes against 
six. Instead, a resolution was adopted to the effect 
that the I. F. T. U. was “prepared to admit the All- 

In i'<o^ ember, 1924, a British Trade Union Delegation had vis- 
ited Russia A. A. Purcell, chairman of the delegation, while in 
Moscow, declared that, if “Amsterdam” could not, the British- 
would e.stalilish trade union unity. The delegation made a favor- 
able report on Russian conditions 
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Russian Council of Trade Unions/’ whenever the 
latter expressed its desire to be admitted, and that 
the I. F. T. U. would convene a conference with the 
All-Russian Council of Trade Unions only after the 
latter had “intimated” its desire for affiliation with 
the I. F. T. U. 

In reply to this decision, the leaders of the British 
Trade Union Congress met with delegates of the 
All-Russian Council of Trade Unions in London on 
April 6 and 7, 1925, and signed an agreement of 
co-operation. A Joint Anglo-Russian Advisory 
Committee, known as the Anglo-Russian Com- 
mittee, or A. R. A. C. — consisting of the chair- 
men, secretaries, and members of the executives of 
the Russian and British trade unions — was formed 
to put the agreement into effect. According to this 
agreement, the Russians were to notify “Amster- 
dam” that they were willmg to participate m a 
Trade Union International not essentially different 
from “Amsterdam.” On their part, the British were 
to try to induce “Amsterdam” to call an uncon- 
ditional conference with the Russian trade unions, 
and if “Amsterdam” persisted in its refusal, the 
British themselves were to convene a general trade 
union conference "to promote international unity.” 

IV. ZIGZAGS AND OSCILLATIONS 
Prom the end of 1924 to the spring of 1926, the 
international labor organizations were agitated 
by the conflicting trends of the rapidly chang- 
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ing international situation. At the end of 1924, 
there were a number of labor and socialist reverses, 
the most spectacular of which was the fall of the 
MacDonald government in England and the return 
to power of the Conservative Party by a large major- 
ity. All through 1925, world economic conditions 
showed contmued improvement, but there were 
important exceptions that made for uncertainty. 
In Germany, industry,* stimulated at first by foreign 
credits, fell into a depression towards the end of 
the year, resulting m serious unemployment. In 
England, output in the basic mdustries fell and 
unemployment reached its highest level in three 
years. In France and Belgium, financial inflation 
was becoming critical. In politics, labor and liberal 
governments gave way to conservative governments 
in England, Germany, Sweden, and other countries, 
seemingly coincidmg with another flare-up of 
national antagonisms.* But while these political 
changes resulted in the shelving of the Protocol of 
Peace, they did not prevent the signing of the 
“Locarno Pact" and of its annexes, which provided 
for the arbitration of disputes through the League 
of Nations between Germany, France, Belgium, 
Czechoslovakia, and Poland. 

In the world of labor, too, developments were 
conflicting. All through 1925, industries in many 


nJ ot Hiadenburg u.? president of GeiTnany on April 

26 1925, wis lecoived by the rest of the world as evidence of 
euen a tendency m Germany. 
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parts of the world were involved in big strikes and 
lockouts. While many of these were in defense 
against continued wage cuts and “inflation” or 
“deflation” policies, some had an offensive charac- 
ter. Those which attracted international interest 
were the general lockouts over wages in Sweden and 
Denmark in March; the threatened coal strike in 
England in July which was postponed by the gov- 
ernment’s vote of a £10,000,000 subsidy and the 
appointment of a Royal Commission to investigate 
the industry; the “unofficial” strike of seamen at 
London and Southampton against wage cuts which 
had been agreed to by the leaders of the British 
Seamen’s Union; and several strikes in the textile 
industries of Germany and Austria. Complicated 
in its effects was also the wave of nationalist and 
industrial unrest which swept over the colonial 
countries and the Orient, from Morocco through 
Egypt and Syria to India and China. PoliticaUy, 
and especially industrially, the sudden emergence 
of an Oriental labor movement, as exemplified by 
the strikes of the cotton mill operatives in Shanghai 
in February and June, 1925, and of the 135,000 
textile workers of Bombay later in the year, raised 
new problems for Western labor. 

In interpreting and meeting these developments, 
“Amsterdam” and the Socialist International and 
“Moscow” followed divergent lines. On the whole, 
“Amsterdam” and the socialists tried to promote 
the tendencies towards peace and stability, though 
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remaining critical towards the policies which they 
were helping to carry through. When the Dawes 
Plan was put into effect, “Amsterdam” and the 
socialists accepted it as “the only possible solution,” 
while criticizing what they regarded as its defects.” 
When the Locarno Pact was signed by Chamberlain, 
Briand, and Stresemann, in October, 1925, “Amster- 
dam” and the Socialist International, though favor- 
ing the Geneva Protocol, now greeted “Locarno” as 
the “first step towards the pacification of Europe.” 

With regard to the nationalist movements in 
Africa and Asia, “Amsterdam” and the socialists 
took a friendly, though passive attitude. The sec- 
ond congress of the Labor and Socialist Interna- 
tional, held at Marseilles in August, 1925, “hailed 
the awakening of the great worldng masses of the 
Chinese, Indian, and Mohammedan world,” de- 
manded the abolition of external controls and extra- 
territorial rights in China and the immediate intro- 
duction of modern industrial legislation for the Chi- 
nese workers. It criticized the behavior of the French 
Socialist Party in the Rifiian and Syrian wars.'" 

“ In the joint statement which the I. F. T IT. and the Labor and 
Socialist International issued on the Dawes Plan they cnticized 
its failure to cancel mter-allied debts, and to forego all claiTHg to 
the recover^' of military pensions from Germany, the dispropor- 
tionate burden which it placed upon the working class; the sub- 
jection of the state railway sj-stem to foieign influence They 
also demanded the evacuation of the Ruhr both in a mihtaiy and 
in an economic sense. 

““The French Socialist Party, after its debacle in 1921-22, be- 
gan to revive, received a large vote in the elections of 1924, and 
became the second largest party in the Chamber of Deputies It 
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“Amsterdam” took a similar attitude and sent a 
telegram of encouragement to the workers of China. 
But it showed a more practical interest in the lock- 
outs in Scandinavia, organizing a collection of nearly 
a million dollars, which helped thfe Danish workers 
to wm their demands and the Swedish trade unions 
to make a compromise settlement. To the tex- 
tile strikers of Bombay, “Amsterdam” sent about 
$13,000. 

On the other hand, the Third International and 
the R. I. L. U. steered a zigzag course. In March 
and April, 1926, the Enlarged Executive Committee 
of the Third International admitted that largely 
owing to the Dawes Plan, the “bourgeois world” 
had become for the time stabihzed, though impor- 
tant oscillations were still occurring. Zinoviev and 
the other leaders were willing to admit that the 
communists had expected “the revolution” to occur 
too quickly and had probably made mistakes as to 
its “route.” Just the same, they rejected the Dawes 
Plan in toto and called upon their followers to 
obstruct its operations. 

During the summer and fall of 1925 developments 
in Europe were not such as to give the Third Inter- 
national much comfort. Communist organizations 

foimed an alliance ■with the Radical Party ol Painlevfi and Her- 
riot and was thus an active partner in the government; in fact 
was said by its opponents to be the “tail wagging the dog ’’ Its 
conduct was therefore affected by the contradictoiy motives of 
allegiance to the government and of opposition to war In June, 
1926, it voted for Painlev6 and for the credits for the campaign in 
Morocco. 
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■were losing in membership over a wide area, and 
were being destroyed or driven underground in 
Spain, Italy, the Balkans, and the Baltic countries. 
In Germany, the Third International "was at logger- 
heads with the leaders of the German party over 
the latter’s behavior during the presidential elec- 
tions of April, 1925. In defiance of all “United 
Front” slogans, the German Communist party had 
refused to support the former Chancellor, Wilhelm 
Marx, who was the coalition candidate of the social- 
ists and of the republican parties, and had put up 
a candidate of its own, Thahnann, thus splitting the 
vote and assuring the election of Hindenburg. 
When the German communists were censured for 
this by the Executive Committee of the Third Inter- 
national, the Maslov-Fischer adherents rebelled, 
denouncing the “opportunism” and “bureaucracy” 
of the Russian leaders of the Third International, 
and raising the issue whether the Russian Commu- 
nist Party was any longer entitled to hold leader- 
ship in the Third International. In France, on the 
other hand, the communists, in line with the policies 
of the Third International, had tried to obstruct 
the French military campaign in Morocco through 
a boycott on munitions, mutinies in the army, and 
a 24-hour general strike, but had been unsuccessful, 
and had aroused much opposition against their tac- 
tics not only in the general labor movement, but 
in their own ranks. 

In Russia, too, not all was weU with the Com- 
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munist Party. A “new opposition,” under the lead- 
ership of Zinoviev and Kamenev, was now raising 
its head, attacking the concihatory attitude of 
Stalin, Rykov, and Bukharin towards the Russian 
peasantry. For the first time in the history of the 
Russian party, the “new opposition” carried the 
fight into the open, trying to organize a center for 
itself in Leningrad. 

But in contrast to events in Europe, the Third 
International was buoyed up by what was happen- 
ing in Africa and Asia. With the rising tide in 
Morocco, Egypt, Syria, India, and China, in the 
course of 1925, the leaders of the Third Interna- 
tional began to consider the possibility that the 
zig-zag course of history was “routing the Revo- 
lution” towards the Orient. Communists were urged 
to pursue an aggressive “anti-imperialist” policy, 
and the Third International launched a movement 
to concentrate aU elements friendly to the Chinese 
nationalists around the slogan of “Hands off China!” 
In England, the communists and the more radical 
socialists, not content with the milder protests of 
the Labor Party, arranged demonstrations against 
the Baldwin government and against the dispatch 
of troops to Shanghai, without appreciable results. 
The R. I. L. U. turned its attention to the rising 
labor movement of China and sent $15,000 to the 
strikers of Shanghai. 

This dualism in the outlook of the Third Inter- 
national was clearly shown at the meeting of the 
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Enlarged Executive Committee of the Third Inter- 
national, ui February and March, 1926, at which 
some 100 delegates from 42 countries were present. 
Capitalism at this meeting was stUl described as 
“stabilized,” but as less so than in 1925, the tendency 
now being characterized not only as “relative and 
partial,” but as an “unstable stabilization.” Never- 
theless, the Enlarged Communist Executive felt 
that the general situation was too incalculable to 
predict either the course or the tempo of “revo- 
lutionary developments.” Th'e communists were 
again advised to devote themselves to “winning the 
masses.” 

V. UNITY, UNITY, THERE IS NO UNITY! 

Regardless of the divergent pohcies of “Amster- 
dam” and the R. I. L. U., of the Socialists and the 
communists, agitation continued aU through 1925 
and early in 1926 for their unification. The driving 
force in this campaign were the British trade union- 
ists and sociahsts who saw in the Russian market a 
chance for the revival of British industry and who 
were worried by economic depression and by the 
specter of big strikes ahead. 

Under British pressure, both “Moscow” and 
“Amsterdam” resumed negotiations, where the deci- 
sion of February, 1925, had left off.” On May 19, 
Tomsky wrote a letter to “Amsterdam,” worded so 
as formally to fulfil the agreement of the Anglo- 
Russian Committee and yet to maintain the original 

”Seepp 314-315. 
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Russian demands. At the same time, the British 
called for a reconsideration of “Amsterdam's” deci- 
sion of February, 1925. The statements of the 
British trade unionists and the activities of the 
Anglo-Russian Committee created an impression 
that the British were not averse to breaking up 
“Amsterdam” in order to organize a new trade union 
International. 

In view of this, the Continental leaders of 
“Amsterdam” went to London on December 1, 1925, 
to sound out the British trade union leaders. The 
British explained that they had no intention of 
accepting communist principles in any form, but 
that they thought it essential to close up the sjilit 
in the trade unions of the different countries and 
that for this purpose they were willing to give the 
Russians as much consideration as possible. The 
British denied any intention to break away from 
“Amsterdam.” 

Thus reassured, the Amsterdam General Council, 
on December 4, 1925, reaffirmed its decision of 
February, 1925, against the votes of the British 
members. The British asked for a reconsideration 
of the subject in February, 1926, but their request 
was declined by the Executive Committee of 
“Amsterdam.” The Continental leaders of “Amster- 
dam” argued that the British were being duped by 
the Russians whose scheme was to gain admission 
to the I. F. T. U. in order to disrupt it from within. 

Concurrently with the negotiations for trade 
union unity, the British Independent Labor Party 
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undertook to bring the Socialist and the Third 
International together for the purpose of “explor- 
ing the possibilities of the formation of an all- 
inclusive International.” In the opmion of the 
British Independents, unity was needed for common 
action “against Capitalist and Imperialist reaction 
and the menace of Fascism in Europe,” and was now 
made possible because the communists were moder- 
ating their tactics. 

But as soon as the proposal was made public, 
Zinoviev declared, in Moscow early in March, 1926, 
that the coimnunist answer was “No! A thousand 
times no!” In Zinoviev’s words, the Third Inter- 
national wanted “unity among the working class, 
but unity based on communism, on Leninism.” 
Regardless of this, A. Fenner-Brockway, secretary 
of the Independent Labor Party, submitted the Brit- 
ish proposal to the executive committee of the 
Socialist International at its session m Zurich on 
April 13, 1926. It was opposed by the British Labor 
Party, and was rejected by a vote of 247 against 3. 
As in 1922, so now in 1926, sociahsts and commu- 
nists were no more ready to unite than were 
“Amsterdam” and the R. I. L. U. 

VI. THE BRITISH STRIKES OF 1926 

In the early spring of 1926 the eyes of European 
labor became fixed on England, where a conflict in 
the mining industry now seemed certain. In view 
of the commitments of the Britisli trade unions to 
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the miners, it was clear that a miners’ strike would 
have not only nation-wide, but international rever- 
berations. Because of this, the executive committee 
of the International Miners’ Federation met in 
Brussels on April 18, and declared themselves ready 
to aid the British miners in case of a strike. Two 
main methods were considered, the prevention of 
coal imports into England and an international 
strike. The former method was endorsed, the latter 
was left to the decision of the miners in the different 
countries. 

On April 30, a day after the General Council of 
the British Trade Union Congress decided to support 
the miners by a general strike, the Amsterdam 
Bureau received a letter from the Council mquiring 
as to the assistance which “Amsterdam” could ren- 
der. Prompted by this letter, the Amsterdam 
Bureau, on May 3, wired its aflfiliated centers to take 
steps at once to aid the British unions on request. 
Telegrams were also sent by the Bureau to the trade 
unions of the United States, Mexico, New Zealand, 
Australia, South Africa, India, Dutch East Indies, 
and Japan, appealmg for co-operation, in case of 
need. On May 4, 1926, the day the general strike 
went into effect in England, the Amsterdam Bureau 
wired its affiliated unions that the British trade 
. unions were “particularly anxious about the export 
of coal and about the prevention of the bunkering 
of coal on British ships,” and asked its affiliated 
centers to “consider immediately what could be 
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done” and to telegraph funds. In the meanwhile, 
on May 3, the International Transport Workers’ 
Federation, in response to telegrams from England 
and from the International Miners’ Federation, had 
already wired to its affiliated unions in France, Bel- 
gium, Germany, Holland, and the Scandinavian 
countries, to stop all exports of coal to Great Britain, 
to prevent the bunkering of coal on and the recruit- 
ing of crews for British ships. The telegrams were 
supplemented by letters and circulars explaining the 
British general strike, the importance of interna- 
tional labor action on its behalf, and elaborating the 
measures to be taken. 

The response to these instructions and requests 
was unexampled in the history of the international 
labor movement. For a week after the general 
strike began, telegrams poured in to the British 
Trade Union Council, expressing solidarity, trans- 
mitting funds, and announcing the steps taken to 
support the strike. Besides giving varying amounts 
from their general funds, the trade unions of many 
countries organized collections in the unions, in 
shops, and in the streets, and imposed special "soh- 
dai’ity assessments” on their members.^ Railway- 
men, dockers, and other transport workers took steps 

In Holland, 25-cent “stamps of soUdaiity” were put on sale; 
the Danish trade unions offered to make weekly payments for 
the duration of the stnke, the Swiss tiade umons called upon 
them members to levy themselves not less than one franc per 
head; m France, the printers of Pans, who had just obtained 
a wage increase, handed over the amount of the increase to the 
British strikers In Germany, big mass meetings were held at 
which collections were taken up. 
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to stop exports of coal to England and the bunker- 
ing of British ships. The Danish and Dutch trans- 
port workers began the embargo without waiting for 
instructions. The Swedish, Norwegian, and Finnish 
trade unions threw in their support as soon as they 
were called upon. In France, a “vigilance com- 
mittee” was organized by miners, railwaymen, 
dockers, and seamen, to enforce the embargo. In 
Germany, the transport workers’ union refused to 
handle coal or strike-breakers for England. The 
Polish unions at Danzig forbade all coal exports. 
In Czechoslovakia, the miners’ and rahwaymen’s 
unions organized “Trade Union Control Commis- 
sions” which were placed at the frontiers to stop 
any increased coal exports from the country. Meas- 
ures intended for the same purpose, though less rad- 
ical in character, were taken by the trade unions 
of Canada, Mexico, Australia, and India. To 
co-ordinate these activities, the International Fed- 
eration of Trade Unions published information on 
the situation in England, while the secretary of 
the International Transport Workers’ Federation, 
Edo Fimmeii, issued special bulletins daily in Ger- 
man, French, English, Dutch, and Swedish, dis- 
patched letters and telegrams to affihated trade 
unions, and kept in daily contact with London over 
the long distance telephone. The measures taken 
on behaK of the British strikers were broadcast 
through the broadcasting station of the Dutch 
Workers’ Eadio Society. 

On the fifth day of the British general strike, on 
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May 8, representatives of the International Miners’ 
Federation, of the International Transport Workers’ 
Federation, and of the International Federation of 
Trade Unions met at Ostend to consider means of 
extending the embargo. The British trade unions 
were asking that the embargo be extended to all 
merchandise destined for England, and also that a 
complete embargo should be placed upon the dis- 
charge of aU British ships in Continental ports. 
Both measures involved great difficulties ; the latter 
especially threatened in some countries to stop the 
national industries from receiving necessary raw 
materials. In view of this, it was decided to request 
the trade unions of the various countries only to 
extend the embargo on all merchandise going to 
England, "if possible.” The task was assigned to 
the secretariat of the International Transport Work- 
ers’ Federation, upon which fell the brunt of the 
effort to effect a general European, if not a world, 
embargo by organized labor against Great Britain. 

During these days, the rivals and opponents of 
“Amsterdam” also came forward with offers of aid. 
The International Federation of Christian Trade 
Unions and the International Christian Mmers’ Sec- 
retariat endorsed the strike of the British mmers 
and extended a helping hand which was, however, 
ignored. In the Ruhr, Christian trade unions joined 
with those affiliated to “Amsterdam” to enforce the 
decision of the International Miners’ Federation 
that no coal be allowed to go to England. The 
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R. I. L. U. instructed its followers to assist in carry- 
ing out the embargo and suggested that all workers 
levy themselves a quarter of a day’s pay for the 
benefit of the British workers. The executive com- 
mittee of the Third International issued similar 
appeals and the Workers’ International Relief, 
an organization under communist influence, organ- 
ized collections in Germany, France, and other coun- 
tries. 

Most spectacular was the response of the trade 
unions of Russia. “The British workers,” declared 
the chairman of the Leningrad Trade Union Coun- 
cil, “prevented m 1920 the intervention of the Brit- 
ish bourgeoisie against Soviet Russia. We wiU pay 
back our debt a hundredfold.” Street demonstra- 
tions were held aU over Russia to show the solidarity 
of the Russian workers with those of England and 
to hail the great steps of the British workers towards 
their “emancipation.” Theatres gave benefit per- 
formances, newspapers opened special funds. All 
British ships in Russian ports were held up by the 
Russian transport workers and dockers. AU Soviet 
ships on the way to Britam were instructed by wire- 
less to join the strike on entering a British port. 
The AU-Russian CouncU of Trade Unions ordered 
a levy of a quarter day’s pay on all the workers of 
Russia. When some £360,000 (about $1,600,000) 
were collected, a first instalment of £26,427 (about 
$128,000) was transmitted by wire to the British 
Trade Union Congress, but was refused by the lat- 
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ter. Later instalments were ordered returned to 
Moscow by the Secretary for Home Affairs, Sir W. 
Joynson-Hicks. 

These activities on behalf of the British workers 
were having effect, but only a partial effect. Exports 
of coal to England were seriously interfered with, 
and the bunkering of British ships in most European 
ports was reduced to a minimum. But the extension 
of the embargo to all merchandise gomg to England 
was not making much progress. Besides, with every 
day of the general strike the difldculties of these 
international labor activities became greater. The 
British trade union leaders, absorbed in the prob- 
lems created by their strike at home, and totally 
unprepared for the situation, failed to keep “Amster- 
dam" informed as to what was going on. Deprived 
of first-hand information, the Amsterdam Bureau 
hesitated to proceed with further plans. The lack 
of information from England, as well as from the 
countries whose sjmipathetic action was essential, 
hampered also the activities of the International 
Transport Workers’ Secretariat. The fact that no 
preparations had been made in advance for inter- 
national action, obstructed the plan for extending 
such action. Many trade unions on the Continent, 
for instance, were unwilling to do anything which 
could be interpreted as a violation of their collective 
agreements with their employers. In addition to 
this, there was friction not only between com- 
munist and non-communist labor organizations, but 
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between the various “Amsterdam” organizations 
themselves. The International Miners’ Federation 
did not co-operate sufficiently with the others, while 
Fimmen and Oudegeest could not agree on essential 
points. Fimmen demanded that part of the funds 
which were being collected by “Amsterdam” should 
be used to help the transport workers who were 
likely to be “victimized” for carrying out the 
embargo; this Oudegeest refused to do, on the 
ground that all funds were being raised for the 
British strikers and could not be diverted to other 
purposes. 

On May 10 and 11, a special meeting of the 
executive committee of the I F. T. U. was called 
to consider the question of further support for the 
British strike, and on May 12, a jomt meetmg for 
the same purpose was held by the executive com- 
mittees of “Amsterdam” and of the Socialist Inter- 
national. To the disappointment of these commit- 
tees, none of the British members arrived to report 
on the situation. The executive committee of the 
Socialist International decided that the British 
strike was purely industrial in character and that 
whatever international support it needed should be 
given by “Amsterdam.” On the other hand, the 
Amsterdam Executive, lacking information, decided 
to send Oudegeest and Brown to London to ascer- 
tain the facts. At the same time, the International 
Transport Workers’ Secretariat was holding a meet- 
ing in Duisburg with Dutch and German transport 
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workers to consider further measures for tightening 
the embargo at the port of Rotterdam, where union 
organization was weak, and for preventing coal from 
the Ruhr from reaching England. 

Wliile these meetings were in session, word was 
received that the British General Strike had been 
called off. At once the international labor situation 
changed. The International Federation of Trade 
Unions could no longer, under its rules and regula- 
tions, continue international relief collections," and 
was ready to step out. The International Transport 
Workers’ Secretariat not only had to drop at once 
its plans for extending the general embargo on all 
merchandise to England, but it found itself in an 
embarrassing position with regard to the embargo 
on coal. As the miners’ strike m England was to 
go on, C. T. Cramp, of the British Railwaymen, and 
E. Bevin, of the British Transport Workers, re- 
quested the Transport Workers’ Secretariat to con- 
tinue the embargo on coal to England. At the 
same time, however, the railwaymen, transport 
workers, dockers, and seamen of Great Britain were 
resuming work and were handling all goods, includ- 
ing British and foreign coal. In the face of such 
procedure, the Continental transport workers could 
not be expected to carry on an embargo, and Edo 

The rules of the I. E T. U provide that in case of a large 
strike in one industry, relief is to be under tlie supervision of the 
correspondin'g trade secretanat; the British miners thus had to 
mako their appeals through the International Miners’ Federation 
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Fimmen wired all affiliated unions of the Interna- 
tional Transport Workers’ Federation, rescinding 
previous instructions and authorizing the handling 
of all British vessels in Continental ports. 

With the collapse of the embargo, it also became 
clear that an international strike of miners was out 
of the question. In the first place, the British them- 
selves were divided as to the advisability of such 
action. While A. J. Cook, the secretary of the Brit- 
ish Miners’ Federation, urged it, Frank Hodges, sec- 
retary of the International Miners’ Federation, 
opposed it strenuously and advised the British 
miners to accept a longer working day and end the 
strilce. Secondly, the miners of Germany, Czecho- 
slovakia, Belgium, and Poland were drawing benefit 
from the British strike, having for the first time in 
many months steady employment and an oppor- 
tunity for increased earnings," and could not be 
expected to make the sacrifice. In view of these 
facts the executive committee of the International 
Miners’ Federation which met several times, be- 
tween May and October, 1926, to consider the sit- 
uation, confined itself to the passing of ambiguous 
resolutions promising to consider international strike 
action, and kept putting off such action, until the 
British miners’ strike was over." 

In July, 1926, the miners of the Ruhr weie granted an in- 
urease in wage rates by the Court of Industrial Arbitration 

The miners’ strike began to disintegi'ate in October, 1926, and 
came to an end in November 
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VII. THE PRICE OF FAILURE 

International action on behalf of the British 
workers was thus reduced to financial aid. A few 
days after the general strike had been called off, 
A. A. Purcell arrived in Amsterdam, and asked the 
Amsterdam Bureau to extend to him facilities in 
collecting contributions for the British Trade Union 
Congress, in order to assist it in meeting the “respon- 
sibilities arising from the general strike.” The 
largest and strongest trade unions in England had 
depleted their funds during the general strike, and 
the General Council of the Trade Union Congress 
was in financial straits. After some discussion 
Purcell decided that the best method for meeting 
the situation was to raise an “international labor 
loan” for the British Trade Union Congress. This 
plan was approved at a special conference of 
“Amsterdam” organizations on May 31, 1926, and 
though there was some friction as to the form 
of the loan, the rate of interest, and the provi- 
sions for repayment, an agreement was finally 
reached in July, 1926, resulting afterwards in a 
loan of about $380,000 for the British Trade Union 
Congress. 

The collections for the British miners, during the 
six and a half months of their strike, totaled 
$9,375,000. Of this total some $3,000,000 were con- 
tributed by the people of England, while $5,750,000 
were given by the Eussian trade unions. The trade 
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unions of all other countries sent in about $650,000/° 
The contributions of the “Amsterdam” organiza- 
tions were smaller than might have been expected. 
There were three main reasons for this. One was 
the internal friction between the British Miners’ 
Federation, led by A. J. Cook, and the British Gen- 
eral Council. It was not until August, 1926, that 
the latter submitted a request to the Amsterdam 
Bureau to solicit funds for the miners, and sent 
special commissions — one to the Continent and 
another to the United States — to make an appeal 
for aid. A second reason were the internal divisions 
withm the international labor movement. Cook’s 
close association with the communists and with the 
Russians antagonized non-communist labor; the 
widespread disappointment in the manner in which 
the British General Strike was suddenly ended and 
the feeling that the British workers had never 
shown much readiness to help workers of other 
countries, prevented the unloosing of purse strings. 
A third reason was the weakened financial condition 
in most countries of the trade unions afiiliated with 
“Amsterdam.” 

While the Russians gave aid with one hand, they 
struck out with the other. As soon as the general 

Account given by A. J. Cook at the Seventh Congress of the 
Russian Trade Unions. See La Vie Ouvrwre, January 14, 1927. 
The total rehef given to the miners of Great Britam by the Poor 
Law authorities, by private collections, and by trade umons can- 
not be accurately calculated For details of collections, see Chap- 
ter XVI, p 399 and Appendix. 
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strike was called off, the executive committee of the 
Third International began issuing “statements’' and 
“appeals” in which the British trade union leaders 
were accused of having “betrayed” the British 
workers. The executive committee of the R. I. L. U. 
followed suit, denouncing the “treacherous behavior” 
of the Amsterdam International, and attacking the 
International Miners’ Federation for its alleged 
"sabotage” of the British miners. In the same 
spirit, the All-Russian Council of Trade Unions 
poured invective not only upon the “Right” leaders 
of British labor, J. H. Thomas, Walter Citrine, 
Ramsay MacDonald, but also on the “Left wingers” 
Purcell, Hicks, Swales for having “surrendered” to 
the “Right” during the General Strike. 

Regardless of these denunciations, the Russian 
trade union leaders called for a meeting of the 
Anglo-Russian Committee to discuss ways and 
means of helping the striking miners. After an 
exchange of correspondence, the British acceded to 
the request, and a meeting was held in Paris on 
July 30 and 31. The British delegates to this meet- 
ing demanded first of all that the All-Russian Coun- 
cil of Trade Unions withdraw its attacks on the 
British Council, vigorously declaring that the Brit- 
ish Council “would not grant any one the right to 
interfere in the internal affairs of the British trade 
union movement.” The Paris meeting adjourned 
without coming to any decision. 

Though the Russian trade union leaders persisted 
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in their criticisms,” the British agreed to meet them 
again, and on August 23-24 and 25, 1926, the Anglo- 
Russian Committee convened in Berlin. After a 
day’s wrangling, the British agreed to discuss the 
question of international aid for the mmers. The 
Russians then put forth a series of proposals which 
included an embargo on coal, a condemnation of 
“Amsterdam,” and a number of pohtical measures. 
All these were rejected by the British as either 
beyond the scope of the committee or as having 
already been tried and hkely to be more harmful 
than useful under the circumstances. As neither 
side was willmg to make concessions, no agreement 
was reached on the subject. A compromise, how- 
ever, was arrived at on “international unity.” The 
British again promised to call, “upon their own 
initiative and under their observation,’’ a prelimi- 
nary conference, “without any restrictive condi- 
tions,” between the I. F. T. U. and the Russian 
unions. 

Regardless of this agreement, the Berlin meeting 
marked the beginning of a breach in the Anglo- 
Russian committee. This breach was widened when 
Tomsky, in September, 1926, sent a telegram to the 
Bournemouth conference of the British Trade Union 

On August 12, 1926, the All-Russian Council of Tmcle Ilnions, 
at a plenary meeting, declared that the Russian proletariat had 
had “immense experience of the class struggle," that “it will not 
keep silent when the incorrect policy of the General Council 
damages the cause of the working class,” and that “it wishes to 
assist the British proletariat both materially and ideologically. 
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Congress, in which abuse, criticism, and unsolicited 
advice were stated in bald and irritating language. 
The reply of the British Trade Union Congress was 
a sharp protest against “this ill-instructed and pre- 
sumptuous criticism ” 

The failure of the British strikes thus not merely 
weakened the international labor organizations, but 
increased their internal strains. The strikes were 
hardly over when these organizations found them- 
selves m the throes of an internal crisis which 
brought them near the breaking point. 
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INTERNAL CRISIS, 1926-1927 

From the middle of 1926 to the end of 1927, the 
international labor movement represented by the 
organizations of “Amsterdam,” “Moscow,” and by 
the Pan-American Federation of Labor, went 
through an internal crisis which threatened to dis- 
rupt it completely. The crisis in each organization 
took the same general form, that of factional strife 
in which personalities, national differences, and con- 
flicting pohcies were inextricably interwoven. 

In the Third International, the crisis was of 
greater intensity and of wider scope than in aU the 
others. Because of this, it calls for consideration 
flrst. 

I TROTSKY AND ZINOVIEV VERSUS STALIN 
and BUKHARIN 

1. First Encounter — 1926 
a. The “Opposition Bloc” 

As a result of events described in preceding chap- 
ters, the Third International, by the summer of 
1926, had become honey-combed with “factions” 
and “oppositions.” In and outside of Russia, 
“Rights” and “ultra-Rights,” “Lefts” and “ultra- 
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Lefts” ran iir all shades of opinion. In Germany, 
for instance, there were at least five different groups 
— the Fischer 'Maslov group, the Korsch group, the 
Scholem group, the “Wedding-Opposition,” ' and 
the Urbahns group. 

In Russia, the succession of “opposition” move- 
ments had created by the summer of 1926 five major 
“factions.” There was the “Workers’ opposition,” 
which had protested since 1921 against the NEP, 
against what they called the suppression of free criti- 
cism within the party, and against the subordinate 
place of the workers in the economic life of Russia. 
There was the group of “Democratic Centralism” 
which centered its attacks on the alleged rule of the 
Russian Communist Party by an inner clique. The 
so-called “left” or “Smirnov-Sapronov group” 
clahned more consideration for the economic rights 
of the workers as distmct from the interests of the 
government. There was the “New Opposition” 
which had come forward in 1925, under the leader- 
ship of Zinoviev and Kamenev; “ while combin- 
ing a larger outlook and a greater variety of ele- 
ments was the “opposition” of Trotsky and of the 
“Trotskyists.” 

In the summer of 1926, the leaders of the Russian 
“factions,” Trotsky, Zinoviev, Kamenev, Smilga, 
Rakovsky, Radek, Preobrajensky, Piatakov, and sev- 
eral others of the oldest members of the Russian 

^ tVedtlra^ i.s an industrial .section of Berlin, 

“See p 321, 
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Communist Party, who had been on opposite sides 
many times in the past, who still differed in essen- 
tials and had personal accounts among themselves, 
joined hands in an “opposition bloc” against Stalin, 
Bukharin, Rykov, Kalinin — the official spokesmen 
of the party administration. With the formation 
of this “bloc,” the opposition movement in Russia 
assumed the character of a fight for the control of 
the party machinery, the Central Committee and 
the Central Control Committee, which were in the 
hands of Stalin." In view of the position of the 
Communist Party as the ruling party of Russia, it 
meant a struggle for power to steer Soviet Russia in 
its internal policies as well as in international affairs. 

b. The Economics of NEP 

The issues around which this personal struggle 
centered were the outgrowth of conditions created 
by the world trend towards stabilization by which 
Russia herself was affected, and by the develop- 
ments of the NEP.‘ Between 1923 and 1926 Russia 
had adopted a gold exchange standard, had made 
progress in restoring her agriculture owing to sev- 
eral good harvests and to governmental stimulation, 
had begun the rebuilding of her industries, and had 

" Stalin’s power rests on his position ns secretaiy of the Rus- 
sian Communist Party. Under his direction, the Central Com- 
mittee which consisted of 19 persons in 1920 was increased to 71 
m 1927; the Central Control Commission, which was a body of 
five in 1920, became a body of 195. Through these enlarged com- 
mittees, Stalin exercises his peisonal influence. 

* See pp 226-226 
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improved the condition of the workers and of the 
general population. 

Under the arrangements of the NEP, however, 
these unprovements were creating new problems for 
the Russian state. The NEP, while retaming the 
national ownership of land, placed the peasants on 
the basis of private individual enterprise — each 
peasant household having the right to use land 
allotted to it as it saw best and to dispose of its 
harvest in what it regarded as the most profitable 
way, selhng its products either to government 
agencies, to co-operatives, or to private individuals. 
With the progress in agriculture, this led to a differ- 
entiation of the Russian village along lines which 
had existed before the war, namely, into the three 
elements of rich peasants (the so-called “kulaks”), 
middle peasants, and “poor” peasants — the differ- 
ence being based upon their ownership of agricul- 
tural equipment and cattle, their capacity to use 
land, and upon their general economic prosperity. 

The NEP in the village had its parallel in the 
towns. Here, between 1921 and 1926, it resulted in 
the formation of many small and medium-sized 
privately owned industrial enterprises, which pro- 
duced for their local markets, especially for the 
peasant market. At the same tune, privately- 
owned small shops and stores appeared in all the 
cities and towns of Russia, and a number of com- 
mission men, merchants, and private capitalists 
entered the business of buying grain and other agri- 
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cultural products from the peasantry for sale in the 
cities and of selling to the peasant the output of 
industry. 

Russian economy thus assumed a complex form. 
The basic and large-scale industries such as mining, 
iron and steel, textiles, oil, the railroads, were held 
as national property and managed under govern- 
ment control by especially created institutions, 
known as “trusts” and “syndicates.” “ The output 
of these industries was disposed of, in part directly, 
between the various trusts, syndicates, and govern- 
ment departments, partly through a marketing 
system which mcluded government stores, shops 
owned by trusts and syndicates, and co-operative 
societies. But side by side with these were the 
stores owned by individuals, the business of the 
merchants and commission men, and the smaller 
plants and factories of artisans and of private 
manufacturers. 

All the private enterprises in Russia, as well as 
the business of farming, were on a profit-making 
basis. But even the trusts and syndicates, though 
government- owned and controlled, were placed 
under the NEP on a “commercial basis.” Though 
allotted capital by the central government agencies, 
the Supreme Economic Council and the Council of 
Labor and Defense, they were expected to apply 
this capital themselves, under certain regulations, 
to buy their own raw materials, to fix wages and 

“ For a description see Soviet Rmsia in the Second Decade, 
edited by Chase, Dunn and Tugwell, 1928 
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overhead expenses, and to sell their finished product 
so as to make a profit to be used partly for the 
expansion of their respective plants, partly for 
Russian industry as a whole. 

In so far as the workers were concerned, the over- 
whelming majority of them were in the large-scale 
state industries. Wages, hours, and conditions of 
employment w^ere ’ fixed between them and the 
managers of the trusts by means of collective agree- 
ments. As the managers of the trusts and syndi- 
cates were expected to make profits in order to de- 
velop their uidustries, it was mevitable that they 
should try to bargain with the workers with a view 
not only to the welfare of the latter, but also to the 
larger plans of industrial development. Processes of 
“rationalization,” including scientific management 
methods and piece work, were apphed by the man- 
agers to mcrease productivity. The workers could 
rely for the protection of their interests on their 
trade unions, but being the “ruling class” of Russia, 
they were expected to take into account the needs 
of Russian industry and of the Soviet state. 

These industrial and economic developments had 
also social consequences. There was emerging in 
Soviet Russia a new division into social classes. 
There were the peasants, the bulk of the population, 
ail private enterprisers, but differentiated into the 
three categories of rich, middle, and poor peasants. 
Closely related to them in economic interests were 
the town middle classes — ^private employers and 
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traders, professional people, government employees 
— between 6 and 7 per cent of the population, and 
there were the several million workers in industry, 
trade, and transportation, not over 3 per cent of the 
population, who formed, however, the ruling ele- 
ment of the country under the system of “prole- 
tarian dictatorship.” 

Between these groups and classes there was an 
obvious struggle for the division of the national in- 
come. Between 1923 and 1926, as a result of the 
economic arrangements described, this struggle cen- 
tered about prices and taxes. Owing to technical 
backwardness and to high production costs, Russian 
government industry was unable to supply the in- 
ternal market with manufactured goods, a shortage 
resulted, and industrial prices rose far above world 
prices and out of proportion to agricultural prices.” 
The. richer and middle peasants withheld their grain 
from the market, upsetting, on several occasions the 
export plans of the government and endangermg the 
Russian exchanges. Private traders' made capital 
out of the government’s predicament, while the 
workers suffered from a slowing up of wage advances, 
from irregularities in wage payments, and from un- 
employment aggravated by the reappearance of a 
surplus population in the villages which flocked to 
the cities in search of seasonal work. To meet this 
situation, the Soviet government, under the direc- 

’Tlie so-called “scissors” which caused much discussion also 
outside of Russia. 
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tion of the Communist Party, made concessions to 
the middle and rich peasants, allowing them to use 
more land and to hire more seasonal labor, shifting 
taxes to their advantage, and trying to change the 
relative levels of industrial and agricultural prices. 


c. Is Russia Building Socialism? 

About these developments centered the fight be- 
tween the “opposition” and the Party administra- 
tion. Rismg above concrete issues, the “opposition” 
raised the question of the general direction and fu- 
ture of Soviet Russia. Starting from the premise 
that the Bolshevist Revolution had been made to 
establish a socialist society in Russia, the “opposi- 
tion” insisted that the drift was now the other way 
— towards capitalism — and that the future of the 
Russian Revolution was in jeopardy. The party 
leaders, on the other hand, clahned that the cause of 
the revolution was making progress and that the 
communists were rapidly building a socialist econ- 
omy within Russia. 

Both the “opposition” and the Party administra- 
tion proceeded on the same assunaptions, namely, 
that industrialization, especially the development of 
large-scale government industry, was the only path 
to socialism and that a “proletarian dictatorship” 
was essential to promote the growth of socialist 
industry. They arrived at opposite ends because 
they diverged at the essential point, namely, in eval- 
uating the rate at which large-scale government in- 
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dustry in Russia was developing. In the opinion of 
the “opposition,” large-scale government industry, 
the “socialist element” of Russian economy, was 
not keepmg pace with the general progress of the 
national economy, was developing less rapidly than 
agriculture, and was retrogressing as compared with 
the growth of private industry.'^ In trade, too, pri- 
vate capital was overtaking the government and the 
co-operatives. The reverse of this was that agricul- 
ture and small-scale enterprises — that is, the “cap- 
italistic” elements in Russia — ^were becoming pre- 
dominant in the economic life of the country. 

Here, in the opinion of the “opposition,” lay the 
danger. As the private capitalistic elements were 
growing, the Soviet state and the government indus- 
tries were becoming more dependent on them for 
food, raw materials, and export surpluses. As these 
resources were largely in the hands of the well-to-do 
peasants, the latter were acquiring economic power 
and using it to strengthen also their political and 
social influence. The “kulaks” were said to be exer- 
cising increasing pressure on the small and poor 
peasants m the village. They were also said to be 
joining with the private traders and capitalists in 
the towns, and with the “intellectuals holding 
positions in the Soviet departments and in the gov- 

’’ Private industry, according to the “opposition,” was producing 
more than one-fifth of the total industrial output of the countiy 
and supplying about 40 per cent of the goods to the market 
Private trade was supplymg about 50 per cent of the needs of 
the consumers 
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ernment industries, to corrupt the machinery of 
government and the Communist Party itself. 

The “opposition” claimed that the “capitalistic,” 
or NEP, elements of Russia were getting strong 
enough to be able to sweep aside the economic 
plans of the Soviet government, to withhold grain 
reserves from the market, and to block exports. But 
small exports from Russia meant an unfavorable 
balance of trade, low imports of machinery, a lack 
of capital for the building of new and for the re- 
equipment of old factories, a further slowing up of 
industrialization, a further weakening of the indus- 
trial and collectivist elements of Russian economy. 
If this were allowed to continue, the NEP ele- 
ments were bound to gain in consciousness of their 
strength, and backed by the capitalists of the world, 
were likely sooner or later to threaten the whole 
structure of the Soviet system and of the “prole- 
tarian dictatorship.” 

According to the “opposition,” the Russian Com- 
munist Party itself was to blame for these develop- 
ments. In its internal policies, it had aided not so 
much the poor and middle peasants, as the “kulaks,” 
while its price policy had prevented a sufficient rise 
in wages. Its tax policies, which spared the peas- 
ants, had made unpossible a rapid accumulation of 
capital for the industrialization of the country. In 
international affairs the Party had sidetracked the 
Third International from revolutionary paths, sacri- 
ficing the cause of world revolution to the alleged 
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immediate needs of Russian reconstruction. To jus- 
tify these erroneous policies, it was doing violence to 
Marxist and Leninist principles by spinning a theory 
that it was possible for one country to build a social- 
ist society in a general capitalistic world and that 
such a society was now being built in Russia. And 
in order to maintain itself and its policies, the ad- 
ministration was corrupting the ivhole Party, build- 
ing up a “machine,” suppressmg freedom of discus- 
sion, persecuting its opponents, ruling out the vital 
elements, and packmg the Party with non-workers 
who were like clay in the hands of Stalin, Bukharin, 
and of their associates and henchmen. 

In reply to the “opposition,” Stalin and Bukharin 
reversed the argument. They claimed that their 
policy of lowering hidustrial prices and of alleviating 
taxes in the villages was achieving two ends: it was 
winning the good will of the middle peasant — the 
mainstay of Russian agricultural life — and was 
sthnulating the managers of hidustry to improve 
methods of production and to reduce production 
costs. Indirectly, it was improving also the condi- 
tion of the workers because lower prices meant 
higher real wages. Private capital, they claimed 
further, was playing a subordinate part in Russian 
life, while the “socialistic elements” of Russian econ- 
omy were gaining rapidly. They quoted Marx, 
Engels, and Lenin to prove the possibility of build- 
mg socialism in one country, up to a certain degree. 
In a country like Russia, especially, a large internal 
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market and abundant resources made socialist con- 
struction possible with the aid of domestic savings 
and of foreign capital which was becoming more and 
more willing to invest in Russia. They argued that 
the building of socialism in Russia was an essential 
factor ill promoting the international revolutionary 
movement : that as long as Russia remained a “pro- 
letarian dictatorship” and continued building a 
socialist society, it was a symbol of “the social revo- 
lution” to the rest of the world and thereby was stim- 
ulating revolutionary ideals in other countries. When 
another' general revolutionary outbreak came, Rus- 
sia would be in a position to play a leading part 
because of the economic, political, and military 
strength which it would have budt up by that time. 
They denied that there was a lack of “democracy” 
withm the party, but insisted that, under communist 
principles, no “factions” could be allowed, because 
factions tended to weaken party discipline and to 
obstruct the work of reconstruction. 

d. Defeat of .the “Opposition” 

The “opposition” in Russia encouraged the m- 
surgent communist elements outside of Russia in 
their campaign against the executive committee of 
the Third International. “Rights” and "ultra- 
Rights,” “Lefts” and "ultra-Lefts” made fun of the 
“peasant king Stalin,” repudiated the regime in Rus- 
sia as no longer “proletarian” but “kulakized,” de- 
nounced the “bureaucracy” and “nationalist oppor- 
tunism” of the Russian Communist Party, and 
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called for a “revolution” against the central com- 
mittee of the Russian Communist Party which was 
dominating the Third International. The phrase 
“Thermidorean reaction,” “ used by Trotsky to indi- 
cate an alleged parallel between the turn m the 
Great French Revolution and in Russia, became the 
rallying cry of the oppositional elements in the 
Third International. 

An international opposition was thus formed 
within the Third International, of which Trotsky 
was the chief spokesman. Though Trotsky clanned 
to follow in the footsteps of Lenin, he was accused 
by the executives of the Third International of try- 
ing to elaborate a doctrine of his own — “Trotsky- 
ism”~in opposition to Leninism. The “Lefts” of 
Germany, on the other hand, were accused of trying 
to drive a wedge between a “Russian Leninism” and 
a “Western Marxism.” 

After some attacks and counter-attacks during 
the summer of 1926, it seemed for a while that the 
“opposition” and the Party administration would 
make a compromise. On October 16, 1926, the lead- 
ers of the “opposition” signed a statement in which 
they promised not to carry on their agitation outside 
the Ihnits allowed by party regulations. However, 
as they disregarded their promise almost at once, 
the executives of the Third International tried more 
radical measures. Trotsky was excluded from the 
Politbureau of the Russian Communist Party. Zino- 

' Tliermidor designated the overthrow of Robespien'e in 1794. 
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viev was made to resign the presidency of the Third 
International. The most vociferous “Rights" and 
“Lefts” in various countries were expelled." 

In this way, the decision was predetermined for 
the battle which came at the two communist gath- 
erings of November-December, 1926, namely, at the 
fifteenth conference of the Russian Communist Party 
and at the session of the Enlarged Executive Com- 
mittee of the Third International. For several 
weeks the battle was fought with long and numerous 
quotations from Marx, Engels, and Lenm on both 
sides, and with barrages of statistics which both sides 
quoted m support of their contradictory contentions. 
From the very start, however, it was clear that the 
“opposition” was fighting a losing battle. At both 
communist gatherings, Stalin’s and Bukharin’s poli- 
cies were approved. The “relative stabilization” of 
world capitalism was reaffirmed, the retardation of 
the world revolution was acknowledged, the various 
slogans of the “United Front,” “United States of 
Socialist Europe,” “Bolshevization” were readopted. 
Russia was declared to be building socialism and for 
that reason was the “center of the international 
revolution.” The leadership of the Russian Com- 
munist Party was reasserted, though all other sec- 
tions were to be given a larger share in mapping out 
their own policies. 


J Soiivurme Rosmcr, Monatte in France; Korsch, Ruth Pib-oher, 
Maslov, bchMem, Urbahns in Gcimany, and leaders in other 
countries of Europe and m the United States, 
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2. Main Battle— 1927 

a. The Chinese Dragon and the British Lion 
But these meetings were hardly over, when the 
“Russian opposition” was again on the offensive, 
while the campaign of the “Lefts” outside of Russia 
became more unrestrained. Shifting somewhat its 
position with changing events, the “opposition” fo- 
cused its attacks during 1927 on three points: the 
revolution in China, Anglo-Russian relations, and 
the so-called Five-Year Plan of the Gosplan.” 

Developments in Chma had been in the center of 
communist interest all during 1926. With the first 
successes of the Canton Nationalists early in 1926, 
the Russian communist leaders had begun to place 
great hopes in China, as a “phase of the world revo- 
lution.” The communist outlook was based on a 
detailed analysis of Chinese economic and social con- 
ditions. From this analysis,’^ the Russian commu- 

^ ^ The Gosplau is the abbreviated form of the Russian name 
for the State Planning Board whose function it is to map the 
course of RuBSiiin industrial and economic dei'elopmont. 

According to this analysis, the mass of the Chinese popula- 
tion, over 60 million families, was composed of the peasantry, of 
which 50 per cent cultivated small farms of less than five acres 
Though the number of large land-holders was comparatively 
small, except in a few provinces, they and the richer peasants 
owned over half the cultivable area and icnted out part of their 
lands to the poorer elements. The starvation-life of the Chinese 
peasants was said to be due to high land rents, burdensome 
loasQS, numerous taxe.s, impositions by war lords and officials, 
and to feudalistio and patriarchal siirvii als 
Under these conditions, an “agrarian levolution” in China was 
declared inevitable. It was necessary to confiscate the lands be- 
longing to the large landowners, to the missionaries and monas- 
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nists concluded that the revolution in China was 
similar to the Russian Revolution of 1905, agrarian- 
industrial-democratic in character. But, in view of 
the general position of the Third International, the 
communists had to find a place for the Chinese situ- 
ation in the general picture of world developments. 
If capitalism was being "stabilized,” the Chinese 
Revolution had either to help or hinder that process. 
A way out was found by refining the analysis of 
capitalist stabilization. The world was divided into 
spheres in which processes were said to differ. In 
Western Europe and in the United States “stabiliza- 
tion” was in the ascendancy; in Russia, there was 
socialist construction; while in Chma and in other 
colonial countries capitalism was being rammed 
down by revolutionary uprisings. 

It was possible to assume, on the basis of this 
analysis, that the Chinese Revolution might develop 

teries, to bring about a reduction in land rents, abolish many of 
the taxes, make land leases easy, and provide cheap credit 

As to the other elements of the population, the communists 
counted about five million workeis, of whom about two million 
were engaged in modern industrial plants; some eight million 
artisaois, several million merchants, small employers, and profes- 
sional people belonging to the middle classes, and a small number 
of the “big bourgeoisie” in control of large industries, banks, 
and transport. Of these elements, in communist analysis, the big 
bourgeoisie and some sections of the middle classes wore chiefly 
interested in doing away with foreign control m China; the lower 
middle classes and the “intellectuals” were eager for national 
freedom, and for a democratic regime, while the workers wore 
concerned also mth an immediate improvement in their economic 
position and with preparing the ground for their advance in the 
future. 
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a wider economic and social character, namely that 
the workers and the peasants might estabhsh a dic- 
tatorial government for the purpose of carrying out 
a large socialist program. In the Chinese Commu- 
nist Party which grew rapidly during 1925-26, there 
was a "Left wing” which held this view and which 
wanted to act accordingly. 

But the executive committee of the Third Inter- 
national steered a middle course. It held out the 
hope that the Chinese Revolution might assume a 
“wider social character” and that it would result in 
the establishment of a “revolutionary anti-imperial- 
ist government of transition to non-capitalist devel- 
opment.” At the same tune, it censured the Chinese 
"Lefts” for their extravagant claims, directed the 
Chinese Communist Partf to co-operate with the 
Kuo-Min-Tang,” and prepared a mixed program 
which, while containing far-reaching demands for 
the nationalization of the Chinese railways and 
waterways and for the confiscation of large enter- 
prises and banks, stressed unmediate agrarian and 
labor reforms. 

From the fall of 1926 to the spring of 1927, with 
the success of the nationalist governments at Han- 
kow, Nanking, and Shanghai, the Third Interna- 
tional extended its influence m China.” Peasants’ 

^^Tho Kuo-Mia-Tang ia the National People’s Party, organ- 
ized by Dr Sun-Yat-Sen, which assumed leadership in the nation- 
alist reorganization of China 

’’“At its third congress in May, 1927, in Hankow, the CSimese 
Communist Party reported that the membership of the Party 
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unions spread throughout the southern and central 
provinces, establishing themselves as a pohtical 
power in the villages, while the trade unions rapidly 
grew in membership in the cities, organized armed 
workers’ guards, and proceeded to enforce their eco- 
nomic demands by strikes and otherwise. Using 
China as a base, the R. I. L. U. tried to consohdate 
its influence in the Far East by calhng a Pan-Pacific 
Trade Union conference and organizing in May, 
1927, a Pan-Pacific Secretariat of Labor. 

The “opposition” bitterly criticized the policy of 
the Third International in China as “opportunist” 
and as dictated entirely by the national interests of 
the Russian state. The “opposition” warned the 
Third International that Chang-Kai-Shelc and the 
other leaders of the Kuo-Vlin-Tang would soon turn 
against the communists. The “opposition” was in 
sympathy with the “Left” Chinese communists who 
were for striking out independently. 

By the middle of the summer of 1927, the sharp 
turn in the Chinese situation seemed to bear out the 
predictions of the “opposition.” The Pekin raids 
on the Soviet consulate, the expulsion of the Chi- 
nese Communist Party from the Kuo-Min-Tang, the 
' wholesale execution of communists, the breaking up 

had grown from 994 early in 1925 to about 58,000. The Young 
Communists of China numbered 35,000 The membership of the 
tade unions affiliated mth the E, I. L. U, was said to have 
jumped from 150,000 in 1925 to 2,800,000 While the various 
■‘peasants' unions” had increased their membership for the same 
period from 200,000 to 9329,000. 
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of the peasants’ organizations and of the trade 
unions by the nationalist generals — all indicated a 
collapse of the influence of the Third International 
in China The executive committee of the Third 
International, following Bukliarin and Stalin, ex- 
plained the new turn in the situation by the inevi- 
table development of class antagonisms and blamed 
the Chinese communists for havmg disobeyed in- 
structions and for having failed to arm the workers 
and peasants. Keeping to its middle course, it m- 
structed the Chinese communists to stay in the 
Kuo-Min-Tang and in the Hankow government, 
but at the same time to stir up the labor and 
agrarian movements and to strengthen its hold on 
the army. It was soon seen, however, that the Third 
International had played its cards in China and for 
the time being had fallen on the losing side. 

Closely connected with developments in China 
was the quarrel between the “opposition” and the 
Party administration over Anglo-Russian relations. 
When the British government raided the Arcos in 
London m May, 1927, and then broke off diplomatic 
relations, the Russian communists accused Great 
Britain of planning a war against Soviet Russia. 
“To stop the impending war,” the Russian trade 
union leaders demanded that the Anglo-Russian 
Committee be called at once. The British trade 
unionists, however, hardly recovered from the strikes 


The Arcos — The Aiiglo-Riissmn Co-operative Society — ^is the 
oigamzatioa which carrie.'i ou trade between Russia and England. 
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of 1926, facing anti-trade-union legislation,*' irri- 
tated by the activities of the communists in the Brit- 
ish trade unions, showed no eagerness for meeting 
the Eussians and adopted a policy of procrastina- 
tion. 

The “opposition" clahned that there was no seri- 
ous danger of war and that the Russian communist 
leaders were stirring up a war scare to serve their 
purposes. In Trotsky’s words, the bureaucracy of 
the Russian Communist Party was more dangerous 
to the communist cause than Austen Chamberlain. 
The “opposition" attacked the Anglo-Russian Com- 
mittee, claiming that the Britisli members of it were 
“traitors” and “opportunists,” and demanded the 
dissolution of the Committee. 

b. The Gosplan and the “Opposition” Program 

In SO far as internal policy in Russia was con- 
cerned, the “opposition" now directed its shafts 
against the Five Year Plan of the Gosplan covering 
the five-year period from 1927 to 1932. This 
plan contained the measures which the Soviet gov- 
ernment was to take in further developing Rus- 
sian industry, in improving the economic condition 
of the country, in elevating the standards of living 
of the workers, in matters of taxation and financial 

* ° The Trade Union. Bill directed against general and sym- 
pathetic strikes! and restricting somewhat the political activities 
of the unions was passed by the House of Commons on June 23, 
1927, by a vote of 354 to 130. 
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policy. The “opposition” attacked the Plan on the 
grounds that it justified all the fears which the “op- 
position” had expressed before. According to the 
“opposition,” the funds allotted for the development 
of large-scale government mdustry were inadequate 
to bring it up to the level which would make it the 
predominant element in Russian life and capable of 
supplymg the growing needs of the country for 
manufactured goods. 

In so far as labor was concerned, the “opposition” 
argued that though the increase in wages m Russia 
since 1923 had not kept pace with the mcreased pro- 
ductivity of labor, though the unemployed were 
livhig directly or indirectly at the expense of the 
employed, though the material position of the 
unskilled, of seasonal workers, and of women and 
juvenile workers was particularly hard, the Plan 
made but slight provisions for improvement. Not 
enough was allowed for wage increases, for improv- 
ing housing conditions, for increasing the insurance 
funds of the unemployed. Also in matters of taxa- 
tion, the “opposition” detected in the Plan evidence 
that a greater burden would be thrown upon the 
workers in the cities who already paid the greater 
share of the direct taxes and that not enough 
would be contributed by the agricultural population. 
The Five-Year Plan also provided for a large in- 
crease in the production of alcoholic spirits, as a 
source of revenue, which threatened an increase of 
drunkenness in the country. 
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As the “opposition” saw it, the salvation of Russia 
demanded a forcible acceleration of the industriah- 
zation of the country, by means of a radical redis- 
tribution of the national income by the use of the 
budget, credits, and prices, and by retrenchment in 
state expenditures. Their program called for a com- 
pulsory loan on the rich peasants and for an excess 
tax on private enterprise which would enable the 
government to make net grants from the budget for 
the needs of mdustry of 600 million to one billion 
rubles annually during the next five years; for an 
energetic policy of systematic and constant reduc- 
tion of wholesale and retail prices, but in such man- 
ner that prices should be reduced first on articles of 
consumption used by the workers and peasants ; for 
greater economy m management to reduce unpro- 
, ductive expenditures; for a proper choice of persons 
from the lowest to the highest positions; for a de- 
crease of labor turnover; for a stable currency and a 
sound money condition; for restrictions on specula- 
tion and usury so as to mobilize aU private savings 
in the service of the state; for a reduction in distrib- 
utive costs and for various betterments in the con- 
dition of labor. In communist terms, the opposition 
was for abandoning the policy of an “alliance” be- 
tween the industrial workers and the richer peas- 
antry in favor of a sharper “class struggle” and of 

“opposition” claimed that these costs swallowed up 
about l9 per cent of the national income as compared with 814 
per cent before the war 
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an accentuated “proletarian dictatorship.” Inter- 
nationally, they were for reviving the aggressive 
tactics of the Third International and for supporting 
the “Left groups” in the various countries And to 
put such a change of policy into effect they de- 
manded a purging of the Party of “bureaucrats” and 
“careerists,” wider admission of workers, and free- 
dom of "factions,” that is, the right of “groups” 
within the Party to agitate for their ideas and 
policies. 


c. The Rout 

The "opposition” tried to use every session of the 
executive committees of the Russian Party as well 
as the sessions of the Thhd International for the 
presentation of its views. The plan of the “opposi- 
tion” was to build up an organization of its own 
within the Third International so as to overturn 
the leadership and to step into power instead. 
In Russia, local and central committees were formed, 
while the “opposition” groups in Western Europe 
organized an International Left Communist Federa- 
tion for the same purpose. 

In the course of 1927 the “opposition” in Russia 
became bolder.” It organized illegal printing plants 

* ' Two episodes attracted much attention One was a secret 
meeting, airanged by the “opposition” m the woods beyond 
Sparrow Hills, on the outskirts of Moscow. 

Another was the “battle of portraits” at the Yaroslavl Railroad 
Station in Moscow. Smilga, one of the “opposition” leaders, 
ordered to Siberia, was to leave from that station His followers 
staged a demonstration for him, decorating the waiting rooms of 
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to print its own literature. The Party administra- 
tion accused the “opposition” of trying to build up 
a “second party” in Russia which was regarded as 
completely at variance with communist principles 
and as a high crime against communist party 
discipline. 

After several warnings and reprimands, the Cen- 
tral Control Commission of the Communist Party 
of Russia held a meeting in August, 1927, to con- 
sider the expulsion of Zinoviev and Trotsky from 
the executive committee of the Russian Party. 
Somewhat impressed by this move, Trotslcy, Zino- 
viev, Kamenev, Rakovsky, Piatakov, made a decla- 
ration on August 11, 1927, that they were abso- 
lutely and unreservedly for the defense of their 
"socialist fatherland”; that they opposed all at- 
tempts to form a “second party” in Russia, but that 
they would defend their ideas and would demand the 
readinission of the expelled groups in Germany. 
However, the “opposition” continued its agitation 
as before. During the celebrations of the tenth an- 
niversary of' the Bolshevik Revolution, it staged 
demonstrations in Moscow and Petrograd which 
spoiled somewhat the holiday spirit of the occasion. 

It was then that the Russian Communist Party 
and the Third International took the final steps. 
In October, 1927, Trotsky was excluded from the 
executive committee of the Third International. In 

the station with the portraits of Trotsky, Zinoviev, and Kamenev, 
which had not been seen there for some time. 
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November, Zinoviev and Trotsky were expelled 
from the Communist Party of Russia and at the 
congress of the Russian Communis't Party in De- 
cember, 1927, the ax fell upon 100 odd leaders of the 
“opposition,” while immediately thereafter the 
Enlarged Executive Committee of the Third Inter- 
national approved the action of the Russian Com- 
munist Party and expelled a number of those in 
various countries who sympathized with the “Trot- 
skyist” opposition. The administration forces led 
by Stalm, Bulcharin, and Rykov, triumphed, 
remaining in control of the Russian Communist 
Party and of the Third International. 

II. A CONFLICT OF CAPITALS 
1. “Amsterdam’s” Affairs 

Less acute was the crisis which came to a head 
during the same period in “Amsterdam.” After the 
British strikes, loss m memhership and weakened 
finances created a feeling in “Amsterdam” that the 
British demands were too great a strain on the or- 
ganization. The British strikes had also shown that 
the Amsterdam Bureau and the Trade Secretariats 
were not well co-ordinated for cases of emergency. 
And as a result of the activities of the Anglo-Rus- 
sian Committee, there had accumulated bad personal 
feehngs within the Bureau which were obstructing 
the work of the organization. 

^ ® Several thousand “opposition” members were excluded from 
the Communist Paity of Russia, imprisoned, or exiled. Trotsky 
was exiled to Tm-kestan 
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The moderate element, or “Right wing,” of “Am- 
sterdam,” led by Oudegeest, Jouhaux, Sassenbach, 
Leipart, Mertens, were determined to face these 
problems openly. In so far as the “Russian ques- 
tion” was concerned, they put an end to it early in 
1927 when the British brought it up again at a ses- 
sion of the executive committee. On February 24 
and 25, 1927, the majority of the committee ruled 
that no change could be made in the situation as 
fixed by the decisions of the Vienna congress in 1924 
and of the Amsterdam Council m February and De- 
cember, 1925.’'° 

With the Trade Secretariats, a new arrangement 
was reached at a conference held on July 30 and 31, 
1927. New rules were adopted, according to which 
the Trade Secretariats were no longer to be repre- 
sented on the Amsterdam Council Instead, “Am- 
sterdam” was to convene a special annual conference 
of the secretaries of the Trade Secretariats to meet 
with the Amsterdam Council for the consideration 
of common problems. A division of functions was 
agreed on in rendering strike aid; in case of strikes 
in which the workers of one industry alone in any 
country were involved, the raising of funds was 
from now on to be left to the Trade Secretariats in 
that industry; “Amsterdam” was to intervene only 
in cases where workers of several industries were 
concerned. Provisions W’^ere also made for greater 
unity between “Amsterdam” and the Trade Secre- 

“ See pp. 314-315. 
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lariats. “Amsterdam” was to extend aid in bringing 
within the Trade Secretariats the unions in the dif- 
ferent countries, while the Trade Secretariats agreed 
to confine their activities to trade matters and to 
consider “Amsterdam” as the representative organi- 
zation for the larger economic and social policies of 
labor. 


2. Sensations of Paris 

While these changes were made smoothly, the re- 
adjustment in which the British “Left wmg” was 
involved, caused friction. It took place at the 
fourth regular congress of “Amsterdam” which was 
held m Paris from the 1st to the 6th of August, 1927. 
At the very openmg of the congress, Purcell, as pres- 
ident, made a speech which created a stir because of 
its “Leftness.” Jouhaux at once in the name of 
himself and of his colleagues declared that Purcell 
had made the speech on his own responsibility and 
that the Amsterdam Bureau did not agree with it. 
Several British delegates protested against Jouhaux’s 
protest, backing up Purcell. The British delegation 
took the censure of Purcell as somewhat of a na- 
tional offense and as an alignment of the Bureau 
against England. 

On the second day of the congress, a new incident 
was created by John W. Brown's statement that hi 
the negotiations with Russia, the Amsterdam Bu- 
reau had not played fair. He quoted from a private 
letter sent by Oudegeest to Jouhaux in 1925, in 
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which Oudegeest had evidently tried to prevent an 
agreement with the Russians. Supporting Brown, 
Citrine charged the Bureau with hypocrisy in its 
dealmgs with the Russians. 

As these two incidents brought out in a personal 
and practical way the underlying issues of the con- 
gress, they became the focus of attention. Interest 
centered especially on “committee one” which was 
appointed to examine into the “Brown-Oudegeest 
affair.” 

On the last day of the congress “committee one” 
made its report. Before tliat, Oudegeest had ten- 
dered his resignation as secretary The report of the 
committee on the whole upheld Oudegeest. The 
British protested agamst it as a deliberate effort “to 
whitewash Oudegeest.” Citrine said that Oude- 
geest 's letter had shaken confidence in the integrity 
of “Amsterdam” and that it was not the duty of the 
committee to exonerate the secretary, but to state 
the facts. He demanded that the letter be read in 
fuU. 

Oudegeest defended himself and complained that 
for three years the mtrigues of the Anglo-Russian 
Committee had rendered his life insufferable. He 
clahned that his letter had no such meaning as was 
ascribed to it, and asked why Brown had not ex- 
posed it before, since it was two years old. He 
attacked Brown for what he regarded as question- 
able behavior, 

Grassniau read Oudegeest’s letter in full, but it 
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added little to the debate. The congress endorsed 
the report of “committee one” by an overwhelming 
majority. 


3 Berlin versus London 

Conflict broke out agam durmg the elections. The 
British delegation was instructed to vote for Pur- 
cell for re-election as president of the Amsterdam 
Council. The rest of the congress were determined 
not to have Purcell in any case, though they were 
willing to have an Englishman as president. Leipart 
nominated Hicks against Purcell. Hicks declared 
that the British were committed to Purcell. How- 
ever, when the Bntish nominated Purcell for presi- 
dent, the Swiss nominated Hicks again. After some 
hesitation on the part of the British, Citrine de- 
clared that unless the Hicks nomination was with- 
drawn, the British delegation would leave the hall. 
The Swiss then withdrew Hicks’ name. But Leipart 
announced that the German, Dutch, Swedish, 
and Danish delegates would not accept Purcell, 
and nominated Hicks once more. The British dele- 
gation then left the hall, accompanied by the dele- 
gates from Palestine, South Africa, and India. The 
rest of the delegates proceeded to vote, electing 
as members of the Amsterdam Bureau Hicks, 
Jouhaux, Leipart, Madsen, Mertens, and Tayerle. 
In the voting, 19 countries with 69 votes 
participated, while four countries with 18 votes 
abstained. 
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These proceedings were regarded as a setback for 
the British and as a “come-back” for the Germans. 
For it was the latter who led the fight against the 
British “Left,” and who carried the day, m alhance 
with the Scandinavians and supported by the French 
and Belgians. 

Besides effecting a shift m relative influence, the 
Paris congress made a thorough change in organiza- 
tion. Both Oudegeest’s and Brown’s resignations 
were accepted and their oflS.ces abolished. The I. F. 
T. U. was to have only one general secretary. The 
General Council was enlarged and the Management 
Committee was reorganized. A proposal to change 
completely the structure of the I. F. T. U. so as to 
make it a federation of Trade Secretariats was re- 
jected, and the new agreement with the Trade Secre- 
tariats was endorsed In addition, it was decided to 
overhaul the administrative offices and to remove 
headquarters to a new city. This, however, the con- 
gress left to the General Council, instructing it to 
appoint a sub-committee for the purpose of reor- 
ganizing the Bureau and the office, and of selecting 
a general secretary and for removing the head- 
quarters. 

While the demonstrative manner in which the 
British left the Pans congress heartened the com- 
munists, then’ comfort was not to last long On 
September 8, 1927, the British Trade Union Con- 
gress meeting at Edmburgh, by a vote of 2,551,000 
against 620,000, decided to break off all relations 
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with the All-Russian Council of Trade Unions, thus 
ending the career of the Anglo-Russian Committee. 

III. AMERICAN DRIFTS 

Weakened by economic and political develop- 
ments in Europe, “Amsterdam,” between 1925 and 
1927, turned more eagerly towards the A. F. of L. 
Oudegeest, following Sasseiibach, struck a new note 
of consideration in his correspondence with William 
Green, the new president of the A. F. of L., ex- 
pressing willingness to make concessions to Ameri- 
can demands. Oudegeest was willing to come to 
America to discuss the situation, and also invited 
the leaders of the A. F. of L. to visit Europe for the 
same purpose. 

In some ways, conditions after 1924 stimulated a 
more friendly interest on the part of the A. F. of L. 
towards “Amsterdam.” In accord with the rest of 
the nation, American labor was experiencmg a re- 
newed interest in Europe, more American labor 
leaders were “gouig abroad,” and coming into per- 
sonal contact with European labor organizations. 
Also the recognition which the A. F. of L. received 
from the American government in appointments to 
mternational conferences and commissions made the 
leaders of the A. F. of L. readier for participation 
in international affairs. 

° American labor was given special representation in the coun- 
cils of the American delegation to the International Economic 
Conference, held in Geneva in May, 1927, through the appoint- 
ment of John P. Eiey as special labor expert and adviser 
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But in other ways, developments tended to weaken 
the ties between the A. F. of L. and "Amsterdam.” 
Owing to the new nnmigration laws of 1921 and 
1924, American labor felt secure against competition 
from abroad. Because of America’s attitude towards 
the League of Nations, the A. F. of L. took a de- 
creasing interest in the International Labor Office. 
Also the communist issue became less nnportant as 
a eonnectmg link. For, beginning with 1924, the A. 
F. of L. took the offensive agauist the Trade Union 
Educational League and its “Left wing” sympathiz- 
ers, and soon weakened the communist hold in those 
unions where it was strongest. 

Of greatest importance, however, was the fact that 
the A. F of L. was now faced by industrial and 
social problems which had been forming smce the 
war and which now called for all the energies which 
the A. F. of L. could muster. The extension of mass 
production to new industries, the wide application of 
power, the standardization of technical processes, 
the migration of old industries to new sections of 
the country, the rapid development of the automo- 
tive and electrical industries, all combmed to make a 
new industrialism” in America. With these indus- 
trial changes went a downward trend of the price 
level and rising wages, mcreased total output with 
a deciease hi the number of workers employed. 
Usirig the advantages offered by these developments, 
an increasing number of employers began to apply 
systematically new labor policies— forming employee 
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organizations, remedying grievances, raising wages, 
shortening hours, providing protection against old 
age and sickness, thus trying to give their workers 
that for which workers in the past had looked to the 
trade unions. 

In defense against this "new capitalism” and the 
“company union,” American labor came forward 
with four weapons. One of these were the new ac- 
tivities such as labor banking, workers’ education, 
co-operative housing, which were intended to open 
up new vistas for workers and to show the larger 
capacities of the trade union. Another was the 
greater emphasis on welfare, such as group insur- 
ance, old-age homes, sanatorimns, summer camps. 
A third was the “New Wage Policy” based on the 
idea that labor is entitled to a share in the increased 
national income due to industrial progress, and 
whose implication is that only organizations by, for, 
and of labor, can win for labor such a wage The 
fourth weapon was the greater effort to convince 
employers of the “constructive and co-operative” 
capacity of the trade union in promoting produc- 
tivity and business stability as against its militant 
aspects, provided employers were willing to reach 
a mutual understandmg with labor for common 
ends 

In the use of these new devices, the A. F. of L. 

“^"Company umon” is the term applied by labor to most 
employee i apresentation schemes to indicate the fact of their 
dependence on employers 
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was only partly successful. Success was limited to 
trade unions which were in industries especially 
favored by prosperity or in which there happened 
to be a peculiar combhiation of economic and per- 
sonal factors; such were the trade unions in the 
building trades^ in the printing trades, in the shops 
of a few raih’oads such as the Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad, in the men’s clothing mdustry. But as_ 
against these, unions in the semi-skilled trades suf- 
fered severely as mstanced by the United Mine 
Workers, the International Ladies’ Garment Work- 
ers’ Union, and others. The total effect was one of 
loss for the A. F. of L. in membership, in income, 
in organizing capacity, in economic power, and in 
social influence. “ 

Absorbed in these domestic problems, the leaders 
of the A. F. of L., pursued but mildly the sugges- 
tions made by Gompers durmg his last days. 
Negotiations between the A. F. of L. and “Amster- 
dam” during 1925-1927, therefore, though friendly 
in tone, made no progress. The Los Angeles Con- 
vention of 1927 reiterated the demands of the 
A. F. of L. for a reduction in the per capita tax 
and for a change in the constitution of the I. F. T. U. 
to make decisions binding only if passed by a unani- 
mous vote. On that basis, the executive council of 
the A. F. of L. was again instructed to continue its 

““ The membership of the A. F. of L. decreased from 4,078,000 
m 1920 to 3,195.000 m 1922; to 2,865,000 m 1924; and to 2,803,900 
in 1926. 
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efforts to reach "satisfactory arrangements” for the 
reafl&liation of the A. F. of L. with the I. F. T. U. 

Though the A. F. of L. continued to stay out of 
the I F. T. U., individual trade unions belonging to 
the A. F. of L. extended their international affilia- 
tions on a larger scale than before the war. Some 
twelve American trade unions with a combined mem- 
bership of 1,500,000 joined their respective Interna- 
tional Trade Secretariats between 1924 and 1927. 
Through these affiliations, over 50 per cent of the 
membership of the A. F. of L. became connected in- 
directly during these years with the I. F. T. U.' 

IV. PAN-AMERICAN STRAINS 
While facing new and complex internal problems, 
the leaders of the A. F. of L. were beset almost at 
once, after Gompers’ death, with increasing difficul- 
ties in the Pan-American Federation of Labor. 
Aside from the effects of American policy in Nica- 
ragua, tension developed in the relations of the A. 
F. of L. and of Mexican labor, the very basis of the 
Pan-American Federation of Labor. 

Two issues caused this stram. One was the con- 
flict between the Calles’ government and the Catho- 
lic Church in Mexico. Some of the Catholic mem- 
bers of the A. F. of L. claimed that the C. R. 0 M. 
was the main support of the Calles’ government, 
and was responsible for CaUes’ rehgious policies. 
At the Detroit convention of the A. F. of L. in Octo- 
ber, 1926, an attack was made on the C. R. 0. M., 
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inspired in part by Catholic zeal, in part by eco- 
nomic influences, on the grounds that it was not a 
real trade union organization, but part of the ma- 
chinery of the Mexican govermnent. The de- 
mand was made that the A. F. of L. clear “its skirt 
of the slhne which has attached to it through the 
deception practiced” on its Executive Council by 
“the paid propagandists of Bolshevist Mexico,” 
which was a veiled demand for a break between the 
A. F. of L. and the C. R. 0. M. 

The other issue was the growing hmnigration of 
Mexicans mto the United States under the Immi- 
gration Act of 1924, which exempted Mexico from 
the quota provisions of the law Anticipating fric- 
tion, C. A. Vargas had suggested, in April, 1925, to 
President Green that as Mexican iimnigration mto 
the United States was becoming serious and a de- 
mand for the application of the quota law to Mex- 
ico was likely, “the sting could be taken out of” the 
necessary regulations if the two labor federations 
could agree upon a program to be carried out by their 
respective governments. 

Ill August, 1925, representatives of the A. F. of 
L. and the C. R. 0. M. adopted a set of principles 
which declared that “the ulthnate condition of man- 
kind” should allow for the “freest possible right to 
travel freely to every part of the world in pursuit 
of happiness and well-being,” but that “meanwhile 
there was a “universal obligation” upon “every per- 
son to refrain from so ordering his movements . . . 
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as to endanger the standards and conditions of life 
. . . on the part of any groups which he may seek 
to enter.” The two federations agreed to set up this 
“principle of self-restraint” in order to avoid the 
need of restrictive legislation. 

These new as well as the older issues involved in 
Pan-American labor relations engaged the attention 
of the fifth congress of the Pan-American Federation 
of Labor which met in Washington on July 18, 1927. 
To all appearances, this was the most representative 
congress held since the first in Laredo, in 1918. Forty 
delegates from 13 countries were present, while five 
other countries were said to have appointed dele- 
gates who failed to arrive.""’ 

However, the representation at the congress was 
in itself a revelation of the confusion in the Pan- 
American labor movement. The Venezuelan dele- 
gate, for mstance, was an exile living in the United 
States connected with the revolutionary movement 
for the overthrow of the dictatorship of President 
Gomez. On the other hand, the delegates from 
Cuba not only represented small, local, and doubtful 
organizations, but were supporters of President 
Machado, who was accused of having forcibly dis- 
solved the trade unions of Cuba and of having 
caused the persecution of labor leaders obnoxious 


" “ In addition to the United States and Memco, the coimti-ies 
represented included Guatemala, San Salvador, Honduras, Nica- 
lagim, and Panama; Cuba, Porto Rico, and the Dominican Repub- 
lic; Colombia, Venezuela, and Peru 
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to him. Of a similar type were the delegates from 
Peru. 

Aside from those mentioned, most of the other 
delegations from outside of the United States repre- 
sented trade unions recognized, and to some extent 
supported, by their governments. There were no 
delegates from the anti-governmental, anti-poHtieal, 
syndicalistic trade unions which are still either in 
the lead or in second position in the South American 
countries. The leading trade union organization of 
Argentma, the Conjederacion Obrera Argentina, un- 
der the influence of moderate socialists, refused to 
be represented because Iglesias, secretary of the Pan- 
American Federation of Labor, had sent invitations 
and blank credentials to the South American em- 
bassies in Washington for transmission to the labor 
organizations of their respective countries. Iglesias 
justified his procedure on the ground that no means 
of direct cominunciation were available; but to the 
Argentine trade union leaders it appeared as if the 
Pan-American Federation of Labor was lending its 
support to non-labor governments and was acting 
as “one of the agencies by which the United States 
Department of State was trying to extend its influ- 
ence.” 

In essentials, the fifth congress of the Pan-Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor differed but little from the 
pieceding ones. It reaflfirmed the declaration of 
principles for which the Pan-American Federation 
of Labor stands — political freedom, education, in- 
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dustrial democracy, collective bargaining, autonomy 
m the internal affairs of the aSiliated national labor 
organizations, the promotion of international labor 
relations only through mutual agreement. As at 
previous congresses, several of the resolutions deal- 
ing with political subjects caused heated debate. 
Such was the case with the resolution by Solomon 
de Selva, delegate from the Nicaraguan Federation 
of Labor, protesting against American intervention 
in Nicaragua; with a resolution protesting against 
the killing of Haitian workers by American marines; 
and especially with the resolution by the delegates 
from Nicaragua and Venezuela denouncing the 
“frankly imperialistic character of the United States 
government,” declaring the Monroe Doctrine an 
“instrument for United States imperiaUsm.” None 
of these resolutions was passed as proposed. 
Matthew WoU, heading the committee on resolu- 
tions, insisted not only on eliminating denunciatory 
wording, but on smoothing out the sharp edges of 
some of the ideas. Thus, the substitute for the last 
resolution merely criticized the misapplications and 
the “strained interpretations” of the Monroe Doc- 
trine, and declared against the use of force on behalf 
of investors in foreign lands who seek privileges 
above the rights of the native citizens. 

Without much debate, the congress approved pro- 
posals for shorter hours and social legislation in the 
various countries, includmg a proposal for the ap- 
pointment by all govermnents of labor attaches in 
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their consular service. To promote these purposes, 
especially the organization of the wage-earners into 
trade unions, it was again decided to send a com- 
mission to the Latin-Ainerican countries, the ex- 
penses for this commission to be shared by the affili- 
ated organizations. 

Early in August, 1927, ■ an Ainerican-Mexican 
Labor Immigration and Emigration Conference met 
hi Wasliington and drafted an agreement for putting 
into effect the policy of “self-restraint” proclaimed 
in August, 1925. The A. F. of L. obligated itself to 
maintain the present immigration policy of the 
Unitecr States, placing Mexico on a non-quota basis. 
The representatives of the C. R. 0. M. agreed to 
petition the Mexican government to adopt a restric- 
tive policy including “all peoples of Oriental birth 
or extraction” and conforming in general to “the 
Immigration Law requirements of the United 
States.” To supplement such governmental policy, 
the Mexican trade unions were to discourage Mexi- 
can workers from coming to the United States or 
Canada. Whenever and wherever Mexican workers 
did come to the United States or Canada, they were 
to be urged to join the unions affiliated with the 
A. F. of L. on penalty of behig disciplined by the 
C. R. 0. M upon then’ return home. On the other 
hand, the American and Canadian unions were to 
give Mexican workers every opportunity and en- 
couragement to join on an equal foothig with aU 
other workers. 
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This agreement was attacked at the Los Angeles 
convention of the A. F. of L, in October, 1927, by- 
delegates from the Southwest and Far West who 
pointed to the increasing immigration of Mexicans 
into the United States as evidence of the inefficiency 
of the “policy of self-restraint.” The convention, 
however, ratified the agreement. At the same time 
the Executive Council of the A^ F. of L. presented 
to the convention a memorandum on the organiza- 
tion and policies of the C. R. O. M. which empha- 
sized the independence of the C. R 0. M. from the 
Calles’ Government. This report was accepted by 
both Catholics and Protestants determined to keep 
the religious issue out of the American labor move- 
ment. 



CHAPTER XV 


ADJUSTMENTS AND REALIGNMENTS 

During 1928, economic and political events con- 
tinued to strengthen the trends noted since 1924. 
Industrial peace was brought to the fore as a major 
issue by employers and employees in Great Britain, 
Holland, Austraha, and the United States. Legisla- 
tion m favor of compulsory arbitration, of industrial 
courts, or of a system of legally binding collective 
agreements was furthered m Sweden, Norway, Po- 
land, and other countries. In the field of social insur- 
ance, an enlargement of legislation was made in 
France, Germany, and elsewhere. Politically, the 
year was marked by electoral successes of socialists 
and communists in Germany, Poland, and several 
other countries of Europe. The United German 
Social Democratic Party emerged again as the 
strongest socialist party of Europe. 

In the trade union world, the year showed a 
strengthening of the organizations of Central and 
Western Europe, excepting England, which was stiU 
struggling with the after-effects of the strikes of 
1026. On the American continent, labor organiza- 
tion either marked time or suffered a setback as in 
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Mexico. In Asia and Africa there was a growth of 
trade unions, especially in the Union of South Africa, 
Egypt, India, and Japan, while in China the mush- 
room trade unionism of 1927 was wiped out, leaving 
in its place the more sohd, though smaller, trade 
unions of older formation. 

In the international labor movement, events were 
concerned with liquidating the accounts left over 
after the crisis of 1926-27, and with mapping the 
course for the near future. Special meetings, con- 
ferences and congresses were held to revise programs, 
change tactics, and solidify organization.^ The 
international organizations came out of this process 
markedly changed. 

“Amsterdam” spent most of the year patching up 
the rifts caused at the Paris congress. The leaders 
of the British Trade Union Congress made it clear 
that their behavior in Paris did not mean a break 
with “Amsterdam,” merely a demonstration against 
what they regarded as wrong procedure. They took 
part in negotiations for reorganization, which were 
begun soon after the Paris congress. Proposals were 
made to transfer headquarters to Brussels or Berlin. 
A settlement was at last reached at a special meeting 
of the General Council on September 25-26. Walter 
Citrine, secretary of the British Trade Union Con- 

^ The Red International of Labor Unions held its congress in 
March; the Syndicalist International in May, the Socialist Inter- 
national in August, the Third International from July to Sep- 
tember, the Christian International in September Congresses 
were held by a number of International Trade Secretariats. 
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gress, was elected president of the I. F. T. U., Johann 
Sassenbach was appointed general secretary, while 
Amsterdam was retained as headquarters of the or- 
ganization until further action by the congress 
of the I F. T. U. in 1930. 

Besides questions of reorganization, “Amster- 
dam” was much preoccupied during the year with 
its relations to the International Labor Organization 
in Geneva. The request of the British government, 
made through its delegate in the Governing Body of 
the I. L. 0. in February, to revise the Eight-Hour 
Convention, exploded a bomb in the labor move- 
ments of Europe. Albert Thomas' visit to Italy 
where he made speeches which were interpreted as 
an endorsement of Fascist trade unionism, also 
aroused some resentment. These two mcidents im- 
pelled “Amsterdam” to focus attention on the 
defense of the eight-hour day and on the problem of 
strengthenmg its influence in the I. L. 0 

In this connection, “Amsterdam” co-operated 
closely with the Sociahst International. The latter 
made a step further towards consolidation during 
the year as was shown by its congress held in Brus- 
sels in August. An important feature of the congress 
was the comeback of the German Social Democratic 
Party, whose marked success m the elections of 1928 
and whose prestige as the leading government party 
of Germany brought it back into a position of 
influence. 

In the communist movement the main develop- 
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merits of the year were the weakening of the “oppo- 
sition,” the change m the tautics of the “United 
Front,” and the adoption of a new program for the 
Third International. In the course of the year, 
there was a steady stream of retractions on the part 
of leaders of the “Russian opposition” who asked for 
readmission to the Party.“ Only Trotsky and the 
“Sapronov group” remained steadfast. Trotsky, 
from his place of exile in Turkestan, tried to mobilize 
his followers and sympathizers in and outside of 
Russia for the purpose of capturing the Russian 
Communist Party and the Third International. But 
his plans were frustrated. 

Outside of Russia, the “Left” communists con- 
tinued to organize along independent lines. In 
Germany, the “Ruth Fischer-Maslov group” and 
the “Urbahns group” formed a “Leninist League” 
which put up its own candidates in the elec- 
tions to the Reichstag, The “oppositional” groups 
in France and Poland acted in similar fashion. 
Still, they could muster but small force, and showed 
themselves incapable of rising above the position 
of dissident groups. 

The turn-about in the policy of the “United 
Front” was made early in the year and was sanc- 
tioned by the sixth congress of the Third Interna- 
tional. Politically, this resulted in France in the 
refusal of the communists to support socialist candi- 

- Among the outstanding leaders who "capitulated” were Zino- 
viev, Kamenev, Piatakov, and Smilga. 
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dates on the second ballot in the elections to the 
Chamber of Deputies in April. In England, the 
communists put up independent candidates against 
those of the Labor Party in local by-elections. 

With regard to the trade unions, the communists 
revised the slogans of “unity.” The Russian trade 
unions dropped their efforts to affiliate with “Am- 
sterdam,” to enter the Trade Secretariats, or to re- 
establish the Anglo-Russian Committee. On the 
contrary, they started a more vigorous campaign 
against “Aunsterdam” and tried to build up new in- 
ternational contacts. An entering wedge was of- 
fered them by the Inter-Scandinavian Trade Union 
Committees which have been mamtained for many 
years by the trade unions of Sweden, Norway, Den- 
mark, and Finland. The Russian trade unions re- 
quested admission to these committees, and an 
attempt was made by the All-Russian Trade Union 
Council to gain admission to the Scandinavian Trade 
Union Council. The Russians were supported in 
this by the Fmns and Norwegians, but successfully 
opposed by the Swedes and Danes. 

Outside of Europe the R. I. L. U. tried to 
strengthen the Pan-Pacific Secretariat and to put 
into action a Latin-American Secretariat of Labor. 
The latter was intended as a move against the Pan- 
American Federation of Labor. 

In consequence of these developments, rela- 
tions between the various Internationals did not im- 
prove durmg the year. The British Independent 
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Labor Party sent out, early in the year, a “mani- 
festo” to all sociahst parties to consider unity with 
the communists. But this move found little re- 
sponse. On the contrary, in most countries, feeling 
against the communists grew in bitterness, especially 
in England and in the United States, where many 
trade unions put up restrictions barring communists 
from many activities. 

Neither was much progress made in the relations 
of "Amsterdam” and the A. F. of L. or in the Pan- 
American Federation of Labor. Though willing to 
agree on the per capita tax, the Executive Council 
of the A. F. of L. continued to emphasize the ques- 
tion of “strict autonomy” as the “stumbling block to 
active affiliation” with “Amsterdam,” and was sup- 
ported in its attitude by the New Orleans convention 
in November 1928. In the Pan-American Federa- 
tion of Labor httle improvement took place m per- 
sonal contacts or in the collection of information 
about industrial and labor conditions in Latin Amer- 
ica.“ In American-Mexican labor relations a change 
was made by the decision of the New Orleans con- 
vention to abandon the “principle of self-restramt” 
and to demand legislation which would bring Mex- 
ico under the quota provisions of the United States 
immigration laws. 

While adversely affected by the setback of the 

“ The P. A. F. of L, has now only one secretaiy, Santiago 
Iglesias Chester M. Wnght, the Enghsh-speaking secretary, 
resigned in 1927. 
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CROMj the Pan-American Federation of Labor had 
to face increasing opposition from its rivals. Be- 
sides the communistic Latm- American Secretariat — 
Confederacion Sindical Latino Americana — the 
anarchistic-syndicalistic trade unions made a new 
effort to form a Latin-American Syndicalist Federa- 
tion. Also, some of the trade unions of Argentina, 
Uruguay, Venezuela, and Cuba, which are friendly 
to or affiliated with “Amsterdam,” entered into 
negotiations to estabhsh a Latin-Ainerican Federa- 
tion — Federacion Obrera Ibero Americana — with 
headquarters in Buenos Aires. 

Thus, the developments in the international labor 
movement during 1928 marked a realignment of 
forces and the beginnmgs of a new balance of power. 
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CHAPTER XVI 


THE COURSE OF “AMSTERDAM” 

After ten years of turbulent post-war history, the 
international labor movement today presents a more 
complex picture than ever before. There is a mul- 
tiplicity of international organizations duplicating 
one another and competing for the support of the 
worker. 

In the separate countries, the forces of labor are 
even more divided than mternationally. At least 
seven different types of trade unionism may be dis- 
tinguished today on the basis of creed, social pro- 
gram, and policy. There is the socialistic or “free'’ 
type whose main features are a tendency to form 
industrial or amalgamated organizations, a reliance 
on collective agreements with employers, the use of 
the strike and of other militant weapons only as a 
last resort, emphasis on control over working condi- 
tions and wage rates, a demand for protective labor 
legislation and for social insurance, a desire for rec- 
ognition as part of the legal and economic system, 
and co-operation with political labor or socialist 
parties for the achievement of these ends. This 
type originally developed in Central Europe, but 
since the war British and French trade unions have 
also tended to conform to it. 
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Distinct from this “free” type, is the neutral or 
non-partisan trade unionism of America which still 
adheres to the basic principles of pre-war days-^ 
wage consciousness, reliance primarily upon collec- 
tive bargaining, and non-partisan politics. The 
syndicalist type also has changed but little since 
pre-war days, and the same may be said of Christian 
trade unionism. 

On the other hand, the communist, fascist, and 
nationalistic trade unions are post-war develop- 
ments. The communist trade unions, as evolved in 
Hussia, stand midway between a voluntary and state 
institution. While membership m these organiza- 
tions is voluntary and their function is to protect 
the interests of the workers, they are part of the eco- 
nomic and political system of Russia, influencing the 
formulation of economic policy, and supporting the 
institution of “proletarian dictatorsliip.” Fascist 
trade unionism, combining the organic idea of the 
nation with syndicalistic elements, makes labor a 
constituent element of the “corporate state.” The 
nationalist trade unions are regarded as a means of 
mobilizmg workers for nationahst aims; such 
unions are found chiefly in Czechoslovakia, Ger- 
many, and Austria. 

Of the fifty-odd countries in which there are indus- 
trial. political, or cultural labor associations,’ only a 
few' are free of rival organizations. In most coun- 

^ The total number of distinct countries in the world today 

IS 68, 
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tries, labor is divided between two or three types of 
trade unionism, while hi countries like Germany, 
Holland, Poland, or Czechoslovakia, there are from 
four to a dozen central labor bodies belonging to one 
or another of the types described. 

Were the labor organizations of the separate coun- 
tries not divided within themselves, they could be 
combined internationally hi 20 to 26 associations, 
based upon a division of functions. There would be 
room for twenty-odd international .trade secretariats 
combining workers in the same trades or industries 
in different countries. There would be place for a 
general international labor federation inclusive of 
the national centers of the separate countries; and 
there might be room for an international political 
labor association with auxiliary associations devoted 
to cultural and educational ends. 

As it is, the hiternational labor movement today 
is made up of over 70 organizations divided into five 
systems or “tendencies” — socialistic, non-partisan, 
communist, syndicalist, and Christian. The fascist 
and nationalistic unions are not combined interna- 
tionally. Each of the five systems is a network of 
supplementary organizations based upon a division 
of labor between trade unions, pohtical parties, cul- 
tural, and auxiliary associations. 

What the international labor movement is today, 
what meaning it has, and what it is lilcely to be to- 
morrow, is determined by these organizations, by 
what they do and how they do it, by the effects 
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Thu Intbenational 


Tendency or 

Point of View 

General Industrial 
Organizations 

1 Trade 

Organizations 

Socialistic or "Free” 

International 
Federation of 
Trade Unions 
or 

“Amsterdam” 

27 International 
Trade 
Secretariats 

Non-Partisan n or Neutral 

Pan-American 
Federation of 
Labor 


Communist 

Red International 
of Labor Unions 

15 International 
Propaganda 
Committees 

SyndioaFst 

International 

Workingmen’s 

Association 

Two International 
Trade Secretariats 

Christian 

International 
Federation of 
Christian 

Trade Unions 

15 International 
Trade 
Secretanats 


^ an International Aesoolotion of Indenanriant 

neutral In charnoter. have been made repeatedly, but eo to 
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,-593 


Labor Movement 


Political 

Organizations 


Aiixiliary 

Organizafcione 


Related 

Organizations 


Labor and Sociahat 
International 


SoGiahat YoutR 
International 

Lucerne Sports 
International etc. 


International 
Labor Organization 
of the League of 
Nations 


International 

Cooperative 

AUianee 


Communist 
or Third 
International 

Young Commumst 
International 

Red Sports 
International etc. 


Anarchist Groups 
and Societies 

International 
Anti-Mihtanst 
Commission etc. 

— 

No international 
Organization In 
separate countries 
co-operate with 
Cathohc and 
Christian political 
parties 

No international 
organization. In 
separate countries 
have Workers’ 
Leagues devoted to 
religious education 
of workers 

International 
Labor Orgamzation 
of the League of 
Nations 
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Membership op Intbenationah Labor Organizations 


Tendency or Point of View 

Jan 1, 192S 

Deo 31, 1924b 

Deo. 31. 1921b 

Tbadb U:r^ioN Organiza- 
tions. 




The I F. T. U. or “Am- 
sterdam” ... 

13,145,225 

17,702,431 

22,411,826 

The R. I. L. U. or Com- 
mrmistie 

12,000,000” 

7,333,845 

7,069,000 

Syndicalist 

162,000 

471,439 

1,254,217 

Christian . 

1,421,789 

2,112,109 

3,769,106 

Pan-American Federation 

1 

— 

— 

Miscellaneous'* 


8,442,887 

11,778,983 

Total 

— 

36,062,711 

46,273,132 

Political Organizations: 

• 



Labor and Socialist Inter- 
national 

6,637,622 

— 

— 

Third International 


1,222,035 

— 


* This table is a summary of the data given m the fables m this and in 
following chapters 

^The figures for 1921 and 1024 which were published by the International 
Federation of Trade Unions in 1920, represent not affiliations, but general 
acceptance of point of view Thus, in the “Amsterdam** group for 1024 is 
included the membership of the American Federation of Labor and of the 
Mexican Federation of Labor. 

« See footnote on page 536 

^ Tins group includes unions which have no international affiliations and 
whose point of view it is hard to classify, for example, the trade unions of 
Austrfilia, the Fascist unions, etc. 
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which their activities have on industrial and social 
life, and by the trends and forces which shape theii’ 
destinies. To view the international labor move- 
ment dynamically, as it is and as it is becoming, 
it is necessary to visualize these several sys- 
tems of international organizations in their dis- 
tinctiveness and in their interrelations. That is 
the task of the eight chapters which follow, while 
the last chapter is reserved for a summary of gen- 
eral trends and for an interpretation of the move- 
ment. 


I. OUTLOOK AND POLICY 

“Amsterdam,’' or the International Federation of 
Trade Unions, is the international association of 
trade unions of the socialistic type. Despite its set- 
back since 1921, it is still the largest and most co- 
herent labor International today. It is the center 
of a system embracing national centers and inter- 
national trade secretariats and allied with the 
Socialist International and with the International 
Labor Organization of the League of Nations. Its 
membership of over 13,000,000 men and women in- 
cludes the great majority of the trade unionists of 
Europe, and some outside of Europe. 

In its outlook, the Amsterdam International rep- 
resents what may be called “reformist international- 
ism.” It accepts the socialist ideal as the goal of 
social evolution. But since it regards the socialist 
transformation of society as a gradual and slow 
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process and considers a violent revolution neither 
inevitable nor desirable, it conceives its main task to 
be one of promoting economic and social reforms 
under capitalism. 

In fact, the trend of “Amsterdam” is to merge the 
sociahst ideal with the ideas of “workers’ control” 
and of "mdustrial democracy.” Both these concepts 
are still very vague, but their general meaning is 
that it is necessary for the workers to acquire an in- 
creasing influence in mdustry and m the formulation 
of economic pohcies, and that for these purposes spe- 
cial institutions must be evolved, such as shop eom- 
mittees, factory councils, industrial courts. An in- 
stitution which is especially emphasized, and the 
embryo of which exists m Germany and France, is 
that of national economic councils, composed of rep- 
resentatives of employers, workers, and the public. 

Social reform is an essential element in the inter- 
uationahsm of “Amsterdam,” for it carries with 
it two implications. One is that the advance to- 
wards socialism within any one country is in large 
measure dependent on progress in the same direc- 
tion in other countries. The other is that interna- 
tional ideals can be promoted only pari passu with 
the progressive reconstruction of economic and 
social relations between groups and classes in each 
nation. 

From this as a base, “Amsterdam” builds its iu- 
ternational ideal and its practical program. For the 
more or less distant future, this ideal may be de- 
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scribed as a world society composed of independent 
socialist nations which co-operate peacefully for the 
general improvement of mankind. For the cal- 
culable future, “Amsterdam” stresses economic co- 
operation, democracy, and peace. In world eco- 
nomics, it advocates financial stability, provisions 
for the international utilization of raw materials, 
and a maximum freedom of movement and of trade. 
It favors the present trend towards the “rationali- 
zation” of industry, on condition that it be carried 
out without deleterious effects on wages, working 
conditions, and the human dignity of the worker. 
It accepts the formation of international cartels or 
trusts, subject, however, to governmental and trade 
union control, and demands the establishment of an 
International Cartel Office under the League of 
Nations. In world politics, it co-operates with 
the League of Nations which it regards as the 
embryo of a democratic world federation; favors 
the idea of a United States of Europe, and is defi- 
nitely pacifist, anxious to avert war by all means, 
including that of general strikes. In matters of 
labor, it stands for the Bern International Charter 
of Labor," stressing especially the eight-hour day, 
the need for higher wages and salaries, and for rais- 
ing standards of living throughout the world. It en- 
dorses the principle of freedom of immigration, and 
advocates special agreements between trade unions 
and between governments to make membership of 
" See Chapter VIII, pp, 188-189. 
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immigrants in labor organizations compulsory, and 
to accord to foreign workers the same rights and 
benefits as native workers have in the matter of pro- 
tective labor laws and of social insurance. 

II. methods of work 

“Amsterdam’s” activities for the advancement of 
this practical program and of its ideal come under 
six heads. They are educational, organizational, fi- 
nancial, militant, legislative, and pohtical. For edu- 
cational purposes, “Amsterdam” maintains an in- 
formation bureau, issues a weekly news letter and a 
monthly magazine, and publishes special reports and 
books on trade union history and on current political 
and social problems. 

In matters of organization, “Amsterdam’s” work 
consists hr promoting or supporting trade unions 
where they arc weak, as for instance in the Balkans. 
Where hnmigration complicates the task of trade 
unions, as in the industrial frontier districts of 
France, Belgium, Italy, and Luxemburg, “Amster- 
dam” encourages the formation of special mixed 
committees to organize the foreign workers and to 
supervise then: recruitment, their working condi- 
tions, wages, and housing. Where political tenden- 
cies hinder the development of trade unions, "Am- 
sterdam extends its aid for organizing purposes. 
Thus, at present, “Amsterdam” is lending financial 
support to the Italian Confederation of Labor which 
has removed its headquarters to Paris and which is 
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trying to maintain from there a “free” trade union 
movement m Italy. 

“Amsterdam’s” financial and militant activities 
deal with ways and means of promoting mutual aid 
in the economic struggles of the workers. Since 
1919, “Amsterdam” has collected funds for strikers 
and for general relief in widely separated countries. 
The tendency now is for “Amsterdam” to delegate 
this function to the trade secretariats, limiting its 
own responsibilities only to the larger emergencies. “ 
In addition, “Amsterdam” is pledged to prevent in- 
ternational slrilce-breaking and to apply an embargo 
to countries where big strikes are in progress, on 
condition that the workers of those countries do 
everything in their own power to stop the hnport 
and export of specified goods to and from their re- 
spective countries. 

“Amsterdam” attaches great unportance to the 
promotion of social legislation— of protective labor 
laws, of laws extending the rights and powers of 
trade unions, and of social insurance. It is with this 
in view that it takes an active part in the Interna- 
tional Labor Organization of the League of Nations.* 
It supports the work of the I. L. 0. by waging inter- 
national campaigns to hasten the ratification of the 
Conventions drafted by the I. L. 0. Thus, on May 
1, 1928, the national centers of “Amsterdam” in all 

° See Chapter XIV, p. 364 For statistics of relief actions see 
Appendix. ^ 

‘ For the manner of this oo-operation see Chapter XIX, 
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countries were called upon to stage a simultaneous 
demonstration in favor of ratifying the Washmgton 
Convention on the Eight-Hour Day. 

In working for its legislative program, “Amster- 
dam” treads upon the precincts of politics. It be- 
comes entirely political in character, when concerned 
with general economic and political objectives. In 
pursuance of these, it takes a stand on aU the great 
issues of international hfe such as reparations, the 
occupation of the Ruhr, disarmament, world debt 
settlements, international commercial treaties. The 
general method of “Amsterdam” is to demand spe- 
cial .representation at all official gatherings dealing 
with world problems and on official international 
commissions or committees. It was represented at 
the International Economic Conference called under 
the auspices of the League of Nations in May 1927. 
Its delegates sit on the three commissions on trade, 
industry, and agriculture, created by that Confer- 
ence. It addresses memorials, manifestoes, and 
communications to the Secretariat of the League of 
Nations, to the Assembly of the League, and to the 
Supreme Council, urging its views, voicmg protes- 
tations, or making demands. To bolster these 
up, it calls upon its national centers to exercise 
their influence with their respective governments 
and to bring popular pressure to bear upon those 
in power. ° 

' How “Amsterdam” co-operates in these • political activities 
with the Socialist International 13 described m Chapter XVII 
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HI. ORGANIZATION AND DISCIPLINE 

For the carrying on of these activities, “Amster- 
dam” has contrived the mechanisms which form its 
organization. Every three years a congress is held 
at which the delegates of the national trade union 
centers formulate general policies. Only one na- 
tional center from each country may be affiliated 
with “Amsterdam” and send delegates to the con- 
gresses in proportion to membership. Voting at the 
congresses is by countries, each country being allot- 
ted a definite number of votes. 

The application of policies is entrusted to a Gen- 
eral Council, an Executive Committee, and a Gen- 
eral Secretary. Under the rules adopted at Paris in 
1927, each country affiliated with “Amsterdam” has 
a representative on the General Council. The latter 
is composed at present of 24 members.” 

The Council meets once a year to map out the 
work for the year and to adopt a budget. The 
executive work is carried on by the Executive Com- 
mittee. This coimnittee is composed of seven mem- 
bers. the president, five vice-presidents, and the 
general secretary. The Executive Committee meets 
every two months and guides the activities of the 
Secretariat. The latter is administered by the gen- 
eral secretary with the aid of a permanent staff. 

“ Tie number of countries aflxliated with “Amsterdam” is 28; 
but Greece, Lithuania, Southwest Africa, and Argentina have not 
designated as yet their members on the Council. 
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In none of these bodies is representation provided 
for women. Yet women form part of the organized 
workers affiliated with "Amsterdam/’ and it is 
assumed that it is desirable to extend trade union- 
ism among women workers. “Amsterdam” meets 
the situation by maintamhig’ an International Com- 
mittee of Trade Union Women and by arranging 
special International Conferences of Trade Union 
Women to consider questions of propaganda among 
women, to advise m matters of social legislation 
for womeoj and to furnish information on questions 
affecting women in industry. 

As an mternational body, “Amsterdam” has but 
limited powers of discipline. It can exercise discre- 
tion in admitting national centers to membership, 
and it may expel any organization which fails to 
live up to decisions. As a matter of fact, “Amster- 
dam” is reluctant to exercise even its limited powers 
and relies more upon persuasion and upon compro- 
mise than upon coercion. While in theory “Amster- 
dam” requires all national centers to subscribe to 
its general principles, in practice it interprets this 
provision broadly, and allows its national centers 
autonomy in their internal affairs. 

“Amsterdam’s” effectiveness lies not in its powers 
of coercion, but in its capacity to influence the col- 
lective opmion of European labor and to mobilize 
the labor leaders of the different countries for com- 
mon action When necessary, the Amsterdam Sec- 
retariat, the Executive Committee, and the General 
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Council can be called together quickly. Communi- 
cation by mail, by telegraph, and over the long dis- 
tance telephone enables them to keep in touch in 
the intervals between meetings. The permanent 
staff and the chief officers visit the various countries 
as fraternal delegates to trade union congresses and 
on other occasions. Most of these men have influ- 
ence with their governments or with the nnportant 
opposition parties, and are familiar figures in the 
assemblies of the League of Nations, and in other 
official places. 

In pursuing these tactics, “Amsterdam” proceeds 
on a modified conception of class relationships. 
True to socialist traditions, it assumes in a general 
way that there is a class struggle which shapes eco- 
nomic and political developments. Applied to 
international relations, this means that there is a 
basic soliplarity between the workers of different 
countries, that the workers have a prnnary interest 
in the promotion of international ideals, and are 
especially fit because of their economic and social 
position to promote such ideals, especially the pres- 
ervation of world peace. 

But aU these assumptions are Innited by modify- 
ing clauses. Thus, “Amsterdam” regards the mter- 
national solidarity of the workers less as a fact, 
than as a potentiality which is slow in developing 
and which is huidered by national, economic, racial 
and cultural differences. While it affirms the class 
struggle, it believes in working with employers for 
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definite economic and social ends. While it asserts 
the primacy of labor in world peace, it calls upon 
all the liberal and progressive elements to co- 
operate with labor. While it distrusts existing gov- 
ernments in their conduct of international affairs, 
it tries to run along with them as much of the way 
as possible. In other words, “Amsterdam’s” tactics 
are those of international bargaining and compro- 
mise. 

How important this can be is revealed by the 
record of the past ten years. The critics of 
‘hLmsterdam” claim that in these ten years “Amster- 
dam” has achieved nothing. But these very critics 
accuse “Amsterdam” of havmg prevented the work- 
ers of Europe from achievmg a complete social 
revolution. Evidently, “Amsterdam” has been an 
important element in the restoration of peace and 
of economic stability in Europe. It is the recognition 
of this fact that has made the governments of 
Europe sensitive to the opinions and activities of 
"Amsterdam” and has led them to give it the place 
it now holds in the League of Nations. 

IV. HURDLES IN THE PATH 

“Amsterdam’s” difficulties today arise chiefly 
from limited membership, from unfavorable exter- 
nal pressures, and from internal divisions. In mem- 
bership it is not merely the drop of nearly 50 per 
cent since 1920, but also its narrow distribution 
which counts. Of the 13 million men and women 
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affiliated with "Amsterdam” and distributed in 28 
countries, more than 12,500,000 are in 23 countries of 
Europe. Outside of Europe, “Amsterdam” has only- 
five affiliations: the Trades and Labor Congress of 
Canada, the Confederacion Obrera Argentina, the 
General Federation of Jewish Labor in Palestine, 
the Industrial and Commercial Workers’ Union of 
South Africa,’ and a Workers’ Organization in 
Southwest Africa. 

“Amsterdam” is thus for all practical purposes a 
European organization. On further examination, 
however, it is seen that even in Europe there are 
gaps in “Amsterdam’s” jurisdiction. Russia, Fin- 
land, Norway, Portugal, and Ireland are not mem- 
bers. Furthermore, in some countries, for mstance 
in Italy, “Amsterdam’s” membership is merely nom- 
inal; while in others, it represents but part of the 
organized workers of the country. 

This condition Ihnits “Amsterdam” in two ways. 
It means smaller financial resources.” Amsterdam’s 
budget in 1927 and 1928 was $63,114 and $65,928 
respectively. Secondly, it weakens “Amsterdam” at 
those very points where its program is more and 
more being put to the test. 

“Amsterdam’s” efforts to extend its influence, or 

’’ This IS an organization of native colored workers whom the 
white workers refuse to accept on account of their color. 

“ Prom tune to time, the weaker trade umon centers have paid 
reduced rates, while some of the larger countries have fallen in 
an’ears with their dues. For the statistics of dues paid to "Amster- 
dam” see Appendix 
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Membership op the International 


Country and Organization Affiliated 


Total 

Great Britam; The Trades Union Congress 

France. Confederation Generale du Travail 

Belgium: Commission Syndicale de Belgique 

Luxemburg: Commission S)Tidieale 

Spain: Unidn General de Trabajadores de Espafia 

Italy: Confederazione Genei ale del Lavoro . . 

Switzerland: Schweizerischer Gewerksohaftsbund 

/-} . I AUgemcmer Deutscher Gewerskchaftsbund 

I AUgememer Freier AngeateUtenbund 

Austria: Bund der freien Gewerksi^ften 

Czechoslovakia: Odborove Sdrdzeni Ceskoslovenske 

Hungary; Ungariandiscber Gewerksohaftsrat . . 

Holland: Nederlandisob Verbond van Vakveieenigingen . ... 
Denmark: De Samnrkende Fagforbund i Danmark. 

Sweden; Landssekretariatet . 

Estlioma' Eestimaa Toolisuhingute Kesldut 

Latvia- Zentralburo der Gewerkschaften 

Lithuania : Darbmmku ir Tamautoju Profesmiu Sajungu 
Memel Territory; Gewerksohaftsbund des Memelgebietes 
Poland; Zwiazek Stowarzys^en Zawodowych w Polsce 
Rumania: Confederatia Generale a Umundor Sindicale Munoitoresti 

Yugoslavia Ujedinjem Radmcki Smddralni Saves 

Bulgaria: Allcemeiner Freier Gewerksohaftsbund 

Greece: Confederation Generale du Travail 

Palestme- General Federation of Jewish Labour 

Umon of South Africa: Industrial and Commercial Workers’ Union. 
Southwest Africa: Arbeiter-Verband fur Sildwest-Afnka 

Argentma: Confederaoidn Obrera Argentma ' 

Peru [ / ' 

Canada: The Trades and Labor Congress ... 


fl The names of om misohona are as of October, 1028 Some of the organiaationa 
have underEone change either In form or in name einoe 1921. The fieurca given 

here are those given in the Year Books of the I F.T.U for 1024-27, 
b Metnberahip on July 1, 1921, was 23,907,059. 
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Pedbuation of Teadh Unions a 


Jan. 1, 1028 

Deo 31, 1025 

Deo 31, 1023 

Deo. 31, 1021 b 

13,145,225 

13,366,387 

15,316,127 

21,991,615 

3,874,842 

4,365,619 

4,328,235 

6,559,933 

605,250 

605,250 

757,847 

756,243 

630,675 

552,094 

694,998 

698,384 

14,179 

13,398 

12,100 

20,966 

221,000 

236,007 

210,617 

240,113 

— 

234,520 a 

234,520 

1,200,000 

165,692 

149,097 

151,401 

225,822 

4,415,689 

4,182,511 

5,749,763 

7,776,728 

394,801 

399,855 

543,596 

640,472 

772,762 

807,615 

896,763 

1,079,777 

642,637 

356,386 

324,179 

827,761 

127,422 

125,024 

176,401 

152,577 

202,690 

189,686 

179,929 

223,718 

166,425 

239,704 

233,116 

242,645 

437,974 

384,617 

313,022 

313,208 

5,071 

(1 

d 

d 

18,732 

16,679 

12,058 

22,607 

18,486 

_ d 

d 


1,024 

1,401 

1,907 



271,681 

224,423 

369,811 

365,190 

26,783 

33,093 

33,246 



33,217 

27,158 

34,837 

60,000 

2,486 

14,803 “ 

14,803 

14,803 


C 



170,000 ° 

21,873 

18,663 

10,736 

— 

60,660 

0 

10,000 

50,000 

600 

a 

d 


82,674 

82,574 ' 

0 

74,958 



e 

25,000 

140,196 

106,412 

121,642 

164,883 

. 


0 Nominal figure only 
d Noti affiliated 

© Dropped out 

1 As of February 1, 1920. 
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even to maintain itself within its present area, 
come up against several external obstacles. Fascism 
in its various forms accounts for the loss of “Amster- 
dam’s” membership and for a weakening of its influ- 
ence in Italy, Hungary, Lithuania, and elsewhere. 
Akin to political Fa.scism in its effects is what is 
known m Europe as “industrial Fascism.” This 
refers to the conscious and systematic efforts which 
are now being made by employers in Europe, as 
well as in America, to detach the workers from trade 
unionism by means of special factory committees, 
workers’ clubs, stock ownership, and sunilar devices.” 

Another obstacle m “Amsterdam’s” way are the 
activities of communists and syndicalists. Commu- 
nist activities account for the splitting of the trade 
unions in France, Czechoslovakia, and m the Bal- 
kans. Leanings towards coimnunist ideas keep the 
trade unions of Norway and Finland from joining 
“Amsterdam.” Syndicahst preferences are the 
cause of the failure of “Amsterdam” to gain the 
adherence of the trade unions of Portugal or to 
make headway in Latin America. 

V. PERSONALITIES AND LEADERSHIP 

Internal conflicts withm “Amsterdam” center in 
the struggle for leadership which is partly national 
in character and partly a matter of personalities. 
As described elsewhere, during the years of upheaval 

“ This is similai m character to what American labor designates 
as “company umonism ” 
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and confusion, from 1919 to 1923, “Amsterdam” was 
run by the two Dutch secretaries, Oudegeest and 
Fimmen, with the passive support of the French 
and Belgian leaders, Jouhaux and Mertens, and 
in spite of the British presidents, Appleton and 
Thomas. After 1924, both the German trade unions 
and the British Trade Union Congress became more 
active in the Amsterdam International. Theodor 
Leipart, the president of the German trade unions, 
became one of the vice-presidents of “Amsterdam,” 
Sassenbach was made the German-speaking secre- 
tary, whhe A. A. Purcell became the president of 
“Amsterdam,” and John W. Brown the English- 
speaking secretary. There was thus created a bal- 
ance of power between three main groups — ^the 
English, the French and Belgians, and the Germans. 

This balance was continuously in danger of being 
upset by the British “Left whig” — Purcell, Hicks, 
and Brown. But though Purcell held the presidency 
of “Amsterdam,” the British were a minority in the 
executive bodies, and “Amsterdam” was directed by 
the “Right wing” which was formed by the leaders 
of France, Belgium, Holland, and Germany; respec- 
tively Jouhaux, Mertens, Oudegeest, Leipart, and 
Sassenbach. Oudegeest was the spokesman of this 
“bloc,” for, as a Dutchman, he bridged the post-war 
chasm between the labor movements of Germany 
and of the Allied countries. 

Since the Pans Congress in August, 1927, the 

^ “ For details, see Chapter XIII 
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Germans have come forward as the chief claimants 
for “Amsterdam’s” leadership. Again, as before the 
war, the German trade unions are leading the 
Amsterdam International in numbers, in organiza- 
tion, in finances, and in social-democratic conscious- 
ness. Again Germany is going ahead in the inter- 
national arena. Industrially, she is becoming once 
more the most dynamic country of Europe. Politi- 
cally, since her entry into the League of Nations, sho 
is beginning to play an important part in world 
pohtics. On these grounds alone the German trade 
unions feel justified in claiming international leader- 
ship. But in addition, they are convinced that, 
despite the events of the war, they are cast for the 
part also psychologically and intellectually. They 
pride themselves on the fact that there persists 
among tlie German trade unions a sort of traditional 
internationalism. In corroboration, they point to the 
way in which the German trade unions continue 
to show hiterest in the labor movements of other 
countries, willingly subscribe funds during strilces in 
other countries, and mvariably affihate with interna- 
tional labor organizations. And they do not deny the 
fact that they have a vital mterest in the pohcies 
of “Amsterdam” in view of the latter’s potential 
influence m shaphig public opinion on such issues 
as reparations, revision of the Dawes Plan, and dis- 
armament. 

On the other hand, the British trade unions are 
losing ground, are facmg large and complex prob- 
lems at home, and are but slowly overcoming their 
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formalism and traditionalism in working out new 
methods of action. More important still is the fact 
that the faith and interest of British labor in mter- 
national action are waning. The British labor 
leaders are interpretmg their experience during 
1926-27 as evidence of the limited possibilities of 
internationalism to solve theii’ problems. As a 
result, the British trade unions are now seeking a 
way out for themselves in new national policies, 
m the hope of increasing British efficacy in world 
markets by means of the reorganization of British 
industry with the aid of British employers. A 
psychologic factor in this trend is the persistent 
insular mentality of British trade unionists, their 
linguistic limitations, and their sense of superiority 
in representing the oldest trade union country in the 
world. 

Germany’s preponderance in “Amsterdam” would 
be mevitable, were it not for the fear of a “Germani- 
zation,” similar to that of pre-war days. That, it 
is felt, must be avoided. It would alienate the Brit- 
ish unions, while France and Belgium would resent 
it. Even the trade unions of such countries as Aus- 
tria and Switzerland are opposed to it because of 
their fear that the West European trade unionists 
would be inclined to blame mistakes or failures on 
the Germans — and that would necessarily mean in- 
ternal friction. 

As a result, the trend in “Amsterdam” is towards 
a new equihbrimn in which Germany and Great 
Britain will play the leading parts, while the balance 
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of power will be held by the French and Belgians 
on the one hand, and by the trade unions of Austria, 
Switzerland, Holland, and of the Scandinavian coun- 
tries on the other. Such an equilibrium is assured 
by the arrangement which gives England the post 
of the presidency of “Amsterdam,” places the admm- 
istration hr the hands of a German secretary, which 
allots the five vice-presidencies to France, Belgium, 
Germany, Czechoslovakia, and Denmark, and which 
maintains the headquarters hr a neutral couirtry. 

VI. POWERS OF EXPANSION 
Whether “Amsterdam” can become an all-embrac- 
ing European organization depends on its relations 
with the trade unions of Russia. In general, 
the new situation within “Amsterdam” and the atti- 
tude of the new leadership does not promise an 
early reconciliation with “Moscow.” With the 
break-up of the Anglo-Russian Coiiiinittee, the main 
impulse back of the movement for such reconcilia- 
tion has disappeared. In their present mood, the 
British trade unions are not inchned to resume the 
part of advocatus diaholi. On the other hand, the 
trade union leaders of Germany, France, and Bel- 
gium have a violent hatred of coimnunism and com- 
munists. The West Europeans are tired of the 
presumptuous and vituperative methods which the 
Russians regard as an element of “open diplom- 
acy,” and are mistrustful of Russian good faith. 
It seems, therefore, that “Amsterdam” will await 
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developments which may settle the communist 
issue through a modification of the Russian regime 
or through a change in the policy of the Russian 
unions. 

“Amsterdam’s” desire to extend its influence in 
Asia, Africa, and Australia is dictated by several 
reasons. British labor is eager for closer contacts 
with the growing labor movements of India, Egypt, 
South Africa, and Australia. The Dutch are inter- 
ested in labor conditions m the East Indies. All 
European labor organizations feel that it is necessary 
to combat communist influence outside of Europe 
as weU as in Europe. 

Even more cogent are the reasons which “Amster- 
dam” has for desiring the affiliation of the A. F. of 
L. It would mean greater financial and moral 
strength. It would bring within the fold of “Am- 
sterdam” Mexico and other countries of Latin 
America. It would strengthen “Amsterdam’s” Imes 
against communist inroads. It would add greatly to 
“Amsterdam’s” prestige and influence in the Inter- 
national Labor Office at Geneva. Especially eager 
for American affihation arc the German trade union 
leaders. The Germans believe that the American 
and German trade unions, though starting from dif- 
ferent premises, are moving in the same direction. 
They see a basis for a German-American alliance 
within “Amsterdam” which would be decisive in 
matters of policy and tactics. 

“Amsterdam,” however, has to face serious diffi- 
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culties in its attempt to establish itself outside of 
Europe. The labor movements of Asia are as yet 
so unstable, so much involved in nationalistic move- 
ments, and so shot through with communistic influ- 
ences that they cannot but regard "Amsterdam” as 
too European in outlook and interests. Australian 
labor is inclined to take a similar view, because of 
its position on the question of immigration and of 
its special interests in the Pacific. It refuses to join 
"Amsterdam,” demanding the establishment of a 
united International. The American Federation of 
Labor is likely to waver for some time yet in its at- 
titude towards "Amsterdam” because it has no 
longer a clear international policy of its own and is 
tending to follow the general lines of American for- 
eign policy. 

For the near future, therefore, “Amsterdam” 
is likely to remain a European organization with 
a few outlying affiliations in other parts of the 
world. In matters of policy, the tendency is towards 
a greater concentration on questions of wages and 
hours, on industrial and social legislation, on mak- 
ing the trade unions a part of the legal and economic 
system of the world. This means greater emphasis 
on peaceful propaganda and on the use of cautious 
methods which will not exhaust treasuries, disrupt 
organization, jeopardize prestige, or strain disci- 
plme. It also means a more vital interest in the 
work of. the International Labor Office, and closer 
co-operation with the Socialist International. 



CHAPTER XVII 

“AMSTERDAM’S” SOCIALIST ALLIES 

When the Labor and Sociahst International was 
re-estabhshed in 1923 ' “Amsterdam” welcomed it 
and agreed to co-operate. At first intermittent, 
co-operation between the two Internationals has 
now become regular, extending also to the auxili- 
aries of the Socialist International, namely the 
Socialist Youth International and the International 
Workers’ Association for Sports and Physical Cul- 
ture, popularly known as the Lucerne Sports Inter- 
national. 

These co-operative relations are an extension 
internationally of the ties which bmd the trade 
unions and the socialist parties in most coun- 
tries of Europe in a variety of forms. In some 
countries, the trade unions belongmg to “Amster- 
dam” are affiliated directly and collectively with the 
labor or socialist party. Such is the case in Great 
Britain, Belgium, Norway, and Hungary. In Bel- 
gium, Denmark, Great Britam, Rumania, the trade 
unions and the political parties are represented on 
each other’s executive committees. In Germany, no 
formal ties exist, but mtimate relations between the 

^ See Chapter X, pp 244-245. 
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trade unions and the socialist party are maintained 
through close personal contacts of the leaders and 
officials. 

Few of the leaders of the Socialist International ° 
would clahn that there is today a clear-cut system 
of socialist internationahsm. To the extent to which 
such an internationalism is in process of elaboration, 
it is emerging as a compromise between the three 
main tendencies which characterize the international 
socialist movement of today. In theory and m prac- 
tical programs, these three tendencies are a continu- 
ation of the divisions which existed within the Sec- 
ond International before 1914, complicated by the 
effects of post-war splits and struggles. 

I. SOCIALIST PROGRESSIVISM 

Numerically and politically most important is 
the tendency designated as the “Right.” It is domi- 
nant in the Social-Democratic Party of Germany, 
in the British Labor Party, in the socialist parties 
of Belgium, HoUand, Sweden, Denmark, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Poland, Hungary, Spam, the Balkan States, 
and of the United States. These parties form the 
majority of the 36 parties affiliated with the Social- 
ist International and the bulk of its membership of 
over six and a half millions. 

There are many shadings of ideas withm this 
tendency. Thus, the British Labor Party, or the 

“ The name Socialist International is used hero lor the sake of 
brewty 
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French Socialist Party, though paying honor to 
Marx’s memory, are guided in their political and 
social thinking by native influences. Also in Ger- 
many there are some socialists, sometimes referred 
to as the “Extreme Right,” who would dispense with 
Marx and Marxism, arguing that Marx did not live 
to see the significant economic and social develop- 
ments of modern tunes, and that little can be gotten 
from his writings upon the problems arising from 
these developments. 

On the whole, however, the "Right,” outside of 
England and France, continues to pay homage to 
Karl Marx. But the characteristic doctrines of 
Marxism “ have either been dropped or seriously 
modified. New theoretical elements have been 
introduced which emphasize the conscious factors 
in social life, the need and possibility of promoting 
the forces of production, the increasing influence of 
organized labor upon the state and in industry, and 
the need of co-operation between the workers and 
the middle class sections of the population for the 
purpose of progressively democratizing and socializ- 
ing national institutions. All of which is a post- 
war development of pre-war Revisionism. 

With the experience of Soviet Russia and of Fas- 
cist Italy before it, the “Right” is most emphatic 
in its declarations that socialism can and must be 
brought about only through peaceful and democratic 
methods. Political freedom, universal suffrage, par- 

“ See Chapter III, p, 74. 
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Hungary . . social Democratic Party 138,472 126,854 

Luxemburg Labor Party . . . 1,155 . . 

Holland .. Social Democratic Labor Party. . . .. , 52,904 706,704 SS 9 

Denmark . Social Democratic Party . . 148,492 497,106 37 2 
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liamentary government, the rule of the majority, 
are vigorously defended as “working-class ideas” and 
as inseparable elements of socialism. Violence and 
force are either completely rejected or are admitted 
only as means of last resort, to be used exclusively 
in self-defense m case of an armed uprising of the 
capitalist class against a socialist government. 

In this peaceful and democratic sense, the “Right” 
now thinks also of the "conquest of power,” of class- 
struggle, and of the socialization of mdustry. The 
three processes are conceived as stages in a gradual 
transformation of capitalism into socialism. The 
capitalism of today, designated as the “New Capi- 
talism” or “Super-Capitalism,” is said to differ from 
pre-war capitalism in that it is “organized capital- 
ism” and tends to proceed more and more on the 
basis of forward planning and of conscious co-ordi- 
nation. Post-war capitalism thus is taking over the 
ideas of sociahsm and changing economic society in 
a socialist direction. The process, it is claimed is so 
rapid that its major results may be accomplished 
within the lifetime of the present generation. 

As the “New Capitalism” proceeds in its work 
of transformation, it has to submit more and more 
to public control and to state regulation. Owing 
to the democratic nature of the state, the workers 
can exercise an increasing influence on this process. 
The class-struggle, therefore, tends to take on a 
wider pohtieal character, becoming more and more 
a struggle for the control of government. It tends 
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to become wider in a social sense, since in order 
to obtain greater political control, the workers must 
gain the support of the small farmers and of middle 
class elements of the population. The class-struggle 
tends also to become sublimated in form, relying 
more and more on intellectual and moral strength. 
Democracy and class-struggle thus become recon- 
ciled in the fact that only in a democratic environ- 
ment can the workers budd up industrial, political, 
and cultural institutions and develop the collective 
mentality which is a prerequisite for economic and 
social leadership. 

In the course of time, the sociahsts cannot but 
wm a majority of the people and obtain the power 
of the government. When that comes, a systematic 
socialization of economic life wiU become the order 
of the day. But also then, the “Right” visuahzes 
the need of slow procedure, of nationalizing only 
such industries as can be nationalized more easily, 
and of making the change as painless as possible 
by compensatmg the owners of nationalized prop- 
erty either in toto or in part. 

Even so conceived, the “conquest of power” 
remains merely a general goal about which but little 
need be said. What the “Right” has its eyes on as 
an immediate problem is the new condition in the 
principal countries of Europe in which the socialist 
parties are either the largest smgle parties or the 
major opposition parties. That means that they 
are called upon from time to time to form the gov- 
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ernment or to become partners in coalition govern- 
ments. The “Right” demands that the socialist 
parties foUow either course, according to conditions 
in different countries. Such coalition tactics are 
necessary, in the opinion of the “Right,” in order 
that the socialists may carry out reforms for the 
workers, habituate the general population to social- 
ist rule, and utilize economic developments for pro- 
moting the nationalization of the basic industries.* 

II. AUSTRO-MARXISM 

Different in emphasis as well as in some essentials 
is the second tendency of contemporary socialism 
designated as the “Center,”, or “Marxist Center.” 
This tendency is represented chiefly by the Austrian 
Socialist party and for that reason is sometimes 
called “Austro-Marxism.” Outside of Austria, it has 
the support of the socialist parties of Switzerland, 
Norway, of the United Socialists of Italy, of the 
German Socialist Party of Czechoslovakia, of the In- 
dependent Socialist Party of Poland, and of the 
Russian Social Democrats known as Mensheviks. Its 
adherents form, opposition groups in the sociabst 
parties in which the “Right” is in the majority. 

What the “Center” starts out with is the assertion 

* Since 1918, socialists have taken part in coalition governments 
in. Germany, Austria, Belgium, Czechoslovakia, Sweden, Denmark, 
Poland, Finland, Hungary, Bulgaria, Latvia. In France, the so- 
cialists have formed part of the government majority The labor 
parties of England and of Norway have held power as “minority 
governments” with the support of other parties. 
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that the experience of the last 80 years since the 
“Communist Manifesto" was written has proved the 
correctness of the Marxian analysis of the historical 
process in general and of capitalistic development in 
particular. Consequently, the theoretical founda- 
tions of socialism today must remain untouched. 
Socialism must continue to assume that the expan- 
sion and concentration of capitalism is an economic 
necessity, that capitalism produces a numerically 
growing working class, that the misery and inse- 
curity of the workers under capitalism result 
in a class struggle which becomes more and more 
acute and which must lead to a final social revo- 
lution. 

In distinction to the "Right,” the “Center” stresses 
the idea of class struggle, as the voluntaristic process 
through which automatic economic developments 
find conscious expression. The class struggle is car- 
ried on by the workers through the trade unions, 
the co-operatives, and the socialist party, resulting in 
a major class alignment with the workers on one 
side, the large and middle capitalists and landown- 
ers on the other. Between these two major social 
classes stands the lower middle class made up of 
small employers, farmers, traders, and professional 
people, who have the choice either of following the 
capitalist class or of allying themselves with the 
workers. As the industrial workers gain in power 
and prestige, the middle class elements rally to their 
support, and the workers become the advance-guard 
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of the whole people fighting against economic and 
political oppression. 

Thus widened in scope, the class struggle becomes 
also wider in content. Besides being economic, it 
becomes cultural, a struggle between two class- 
ideals, namely, between a social system which makes 
physical and mental labor the servant of capital 
and bases the culture of the few on the vulgarity 
of the masses, and a social system which aims to 
place labor at the service of the nation and to give 
the whole people a share in the cultural heritage of 
mankmd. The class struggle becomes also political 
in the largest sense of the term, that is, a struggle 
for the conquest of political power, because the peo- 
ple must use all the powers of the state to assure the 
triumph of their economic and cultural ends. 

In its ideas on the “conquest of power,” the “Cen- 
ter” differs markedly from the “Right.” Though 
admitting that post-war capitalism has as yet con- 
siderable powers of development, the spokesmen of 
the “Center” think of socialism as an end attainable 
in the near future, and of the “conquest of power” 
by the socialists as the central socialist question of 
today. As they see it, the inner contradictions of 
capitalism, its incapacity to develop production 
fully and to raise living standards for everybody, 
must assert themselves within the calculable future 
and make a change towards socialism inevitable. 
But the “Right,” according to the “Center,” owing 
to its tactics, is in danger of being spiritually con- 
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quered by the capitalist environment and of being 
unprepared for revolutionary changes when the time 
comes. The “Center” aims to prevent this by hold- 
ing up to the socialists the supreme task of a com- 
plete socialist transformation. While not rejecting 
entirely the policy of forming coalition governments, 
the “Center” urges caution in applying such policy 
and is more in favor of trying to form straight labor 
or socialist governments. 

Lilce the “Right,” however, the “Center” is for 
peaceful and legal methods. The leaders of the 
“Center” maintain that in most countries today 
any attempt to decide the struggle for the control 
of the government by force would mean civil war 
within the country and war with the outside world. 
Such a policy would mean bloodshed, economic dis- 
organization which would hurt the workers for many 
decades, and possibly a terroristic dictatorship which 
would exercise irresponsible power over the workers. 
The “Center” believes that, despite all difficulties, 
the socialists have a chance to win the majority of 
the people as long as democratic institutions are 
maintamed. 

Once in control of the state, the socialist parties 
must prepare the way for the introduction of social- 
ism. It was one of the large and basic views of 
Marx, say the spokesmen of the “Center,” that cap- 
italism could not pass into socialism directly, but 
that there must be a “transition period.” The tasks 
of a socialist government during the “transition 
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period” will involve the confiscation of large land- 
holding, of real estate in the cities, of mining 
resources, of the railways, of large manufacturing 
enterprises, of trade, banks, and insurance compa- 
nies. Whether the owners of such properties wfil be 
compensated will depend on cu’cumstances. But 
the property of the small trading classes, of small 
entrepreneurs, and of the farmers will be respected. 
Thus the “transition period” will have socialistic 
and capitalistic enterprises side by side, and it will 
be the policy of the government to encourage the 
former and the duty of the workers to help the gov- 
ernment in this task by givmg their best efforts and 
maximum proficiency. 

Politically, the "transition period” means to a 
certain extent the domination of the working class. 
But that is not to be interpreted in the manner of 
the Bolshevist regime in Russia which, according 
to the “Center," never was and is not now a “dic- 
tatorship of the proletariat” in the Marxian sense 
of the term. Bolshevism has been and remains a 
terroristic dictatorsliip of a political party, exercised 

“ If compensation is granted, it is proposed that the bonds 
issued for such purpose should be cancelled within the hfe-time 
of one generation 

* The Austrian Socialist Party has adopted a special agrarian 
program which guarantees to the small faimer the undisturbed 
posession of his land in a socialist regime Similar programs have 
been adopted by the sociahst parties of those countries where 
the “Right” is m the majority. This is the culmination of a 
change m the agi’arian policy of socialism which had begun before 
the war. 
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in the interests of a minority over the vast majority 
of the people. The “transition period,” as con- 
ceived by the Austro-Marxians, must be accompa- 
nied by an extension of political and social rights, 
by a greater freedom of the press, and by wider 
intellectual and cultural opportunities. 

III. SOCIALISM IN OUR TIME 

Close to the “Center,” but differing from it in 
some ways, is the third socialist tendency of the 
“Left.” There are several variations of the “Left” 
in the different countries, where it consists of small 
groups which together with the “Center” form the 
opposition within the socialist parties. The strong- 
est single party of the “Left" is the Independent 
Labor Party of Great Britain,’ whose doctrines and 
programs are the most coherent expression of this 
tendency in the mteniational sociahst movement.^! 

Like the Austrian “Center,” the British “Left” 
thinks of socialism as a problem of practical politics 
and of the immediate future. Its slogan is “social- 
ism m our time.” Influenced by the post-war eco- 

’’ Some leaders of the Independents who play also a leading 
part m the Laboi Paity, are "Right” socialists, eg MacDonald 
and Henderson Among those who have formulated the “left” 
doctrines is H N. Biailsford. 

® There are some sociahst groups in Europe which have much 
in common with the “Left,” but which refuse to join the Sociahst 
International, though they remain outside the Communist Intei- 
national The most important of these are the Labor Party of 
Norway, the Maximahsts of Italy, and the Jewish Bund in Poland 
These groups mamtam a Bureau m Pans which shows, however, 
few signs of life 
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nomics of England, the “Left” insists that capitalism 
has broken down. Paraphrasing Marxian terminol- 
ogy of finance-capitalism, the British Independents 
say that under present-day conditions combination 
IS taking the place of competition and that the 
banker controls industry, the “captams of industry” 
becoming more and more the mere “puppets of the 
bankers.” Guided by motives of profit, the bankers 
fail to work out a rational credit policy which could 
give the proper dii-ection to industry, control the 
business cycle, stabilize prices, and raise the effi- 
ciency and the standards of living of all the peo- 
ple. In pohtical life, the “new capitalism” makes 
democrac}’' no longer a fact or a possibility, and 
in large regions of daily life freedom exists only 
for the few who direct the state and industry on 
behalf of the small group of owners. 

• In the place of capitalism, the British “Left” 
would build a complete socialistic society. Follow- 
ing in the footsteps of Sidney Webb and of others, 
the Independent Labor Party has sketched a plan of 
the economic and social institutions of the coming 
socialism. Their scheme of a socialist state provides 
for a National Industrial Commission, to carry on 
a plan-economy, a National Banking Board for the 
control of currency, finance and banking, and a num- 
ber of institutions to secure industrial and political 
self-government. 

However, “socialism in our time,” means not an 
immediate realization of this ideal, but a decisive 
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move in its direction. Like the “Center,” the “Left” 
visualizes a period of “transition” during which the 
foundations of socialism are laid. Practically, the 
“Left” demands that labor governments in Europe, 
but especially in England, upon coming into power, 
make a “frontal attack” upon poverty, as the first 
step towards socialism. The entering wedge for such 
an attack is the provision of a “hvuig wage” which 
would assure all the workers a decent standard of 
living compatible with modern civilization and with 
the ability of industry to pay. Besides gratifying 
the ethical sentiment, such a wage would do away 
with undei'-consumption and would increase general 
purchasing power. Combined with a rational credit 
policy, it would prevent excessive savings, allowing 
a larger proportion of the national product for mass 
consumption, and thus making possible the develop- 
ment of the home market, of mass production, and 
of increased prosperity. 

Bound up with the “living wage” is the policy of 
nationalization. The “Left” has no unbounded 
faith in the vii'tues and possibilities of nationahza- 
tion. In those industries which are either bankrupt 
or in a state of inefficiency, nationalization would 
be fatal. What is needed in such cases as well as 
throughout industry generally, is “rationalization.” 
But the key industries such as coal, power, trans- 
portation, importation of the chief raw materials 
and food, and also trade and banking, must be 
nationalized, in order to stabilize the price level, to 
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eliminate the middleman, and to control the business 
cycle. 

It IS the belief of the “Left” that this program 
can be carried out by parliamentary means, and 
that violent revolution is a doctrine of the middle 
nineteenth century which is no longer justified. In 
England, especiaUj^, an interruption of the no'rmal 
processes of credit and foreign trade even for a few 
weeks, as a result of revolution, would starve the 
majority of the people even without a formal 
blockade. At the same time, the “Left” admits that 
there is no certainty of “gliding comfortably into 
socialism,” and that the first socialist steps which a 
labor government may take will arouse bitter oppo- 
sition. But the "Left” thinks that, under any con- 
ditions, it will be best to use Parhament as the 
means of enforcing the government’s wiU, callmg 
upon the workers in an extreme case to use the 
general strike to support the government. 

In one respect, especially, ,the “Left” differs from 
the “Right” and the "Center,” namely, in relation 
to Soviet Russia and to the communists. While the 
“Right” has but bitterne,ss for the Bolshevilcs, and 
while the “Center” does not believe in unmediate 
reconciliation, the “Left” believes that a compro- 
mise between socialists and communists is possible. 
In this, the British “Left” has the support of “Left” 
groups in other countries which advocate socialist- 
communist co-operation." 

" Especially in France 
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IV. SOCIALISTS AND THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 

Disagreeing as they do in national politics, the 
three “tendencies” differ also on problems of inter- 
national policy. To maintain the unity which was 
re-established with such difficulty in 1923, the 
Sociahst International makes no attempt, therefore, 
to formulate at present a general doctrine of inter- 
nationalism. It states its general ideal in the vague 
requirement that all political parties which affiliate 
with it should advocate the economic emancipation 
of the workers from capitalist domination and the 
establishment of a socialist commonwealth, and 
should accept in principle the class struggle as 
expressed in the independent political and industrial 
action of workers’ organizations. Leaving aside sen- 
timental and theoretical preoccupations, the Social- 
ist International aims chiefly to develop a particular 
socialist policy within capitalism, on the general 
assumptions that democracy and social reform make 
for peace between nations, that national friction 
must be reduced slowly by a policy of give and take, 
and that a better world-spirit can be promoted by 
increasing socialist and labor influence in the insti- 
tutions of international co-operation which already 
exist. 

It is in this spirit that the solutions of the Social- 
ist International for the mam international issues 
of today are framed. Thus, in the reparations issue 
it demands that the total sum of payments be fixed 
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at an amount limited to material damages done. 
On the question of national self-determinatidn, it 
advocates autonomy and equal cultural rights for 
national minorities in Europe, and the right of self- 
determination for the nations of Asia and Africa. 
While it is for complete disarmament in the future, 
its uninediate program calls for measures limiting 
armaments and for compulsory arbitration. For the 
pacification of Europe, it urges the demilitarization 
and neutralization of certain frontier areas, the 
withdrawal of troops of occupation from Germany, 
and the revision of political frontiers by arbitra- 
tion and plebiscite. While it condemns all “impe- 
rialist” intervention, it emphasizes the idea that 
the colonial countries can be prepared for economic 
independence and self-government only slowly and 
gradually. 

In the center of socialist international policy 
stands the League of Nations. True, the socialists 
criticize the League of Nations m its present form. 
As they phrase it, before Germany’s admission the 
League was a tool of Allied capitalism, now it is a 
tool of capitalism in general. None the less, the 
socialists believe that the League is the first effective 
international organ in history, the germ of the 
future juridical organization of the world, and a 
possible instrument for transformnig the interna- 
tional “bourgeois state” of today into the Inter- 
national Socialist State of tomorrow. 

With tins in view, the Socialist International 
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advocates a gradual reform of the League, an exten- 
sion of its economic powers, and a strengthening of 
the socialist and labor elements in it. Specifically, 
the socialist demands are that the League become 
a world democratic institution, embracmg all nations 
without exception; that the Assembly of the League 
be n>ade independent of the Council and be given 
wider powers of control; that representation in the 
Assembly be proportional and by parliaments in- 
stead of by governments. They would also have 
the League establish an International Economic 
Council, with participation of trade union and 
co-operative officials, to deal with monetary policy, 
production and consumption, facilities of communi- 
cation, distribution of raw materials, the unification 
of economic legislation, and the liberalization of 
commercial policies. 

V. AUTHORITY AND INFLUENCE 
The working out of these policies is connected 
with the organization of the Socialist International. 
The supreme authority rests with the international 
congress which meets once in three years,'” but, in 
practice, policies are shaped by the executive organs 
of the International These include an Executive 
Committee, an Administrative Committee, a Bu- 
reau, and a Secretariat. The Executive Committee 
IS elected by the congress. At present it consists 

Votinp; at thpsp congicsses is by majority, and each affiliated 
party has a number of votes m proportion to mpniber.sliip 
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of some 40 members. Germany and Great Britain 
have three members each; the United States, Bel- 
gium, France, and a few other countries have two 
members each; other countries are allotted one 
member each, while some of the smaller East Euro- 
pean countries are arranged in groups, each group 
getting one member only. 

The Executive Committee meets four tunes a 
year. The Administrative Committee meets m the 
intervals and examines current questions. The 
Bureau of Nine is elected by the Executive Com- 
mittee and is entrusted with the hnmediate direc- 
tion of the International. To the Secretariat falls 
the achnhiistrative work of the organization. From 
1923 to 1925 there were two secretaries, Tom Shaw 
of England, and Fiiednch Adler of Austria. Head- 
quarters were then in London. Smce 1925, Friedrich 
Adler has been the only secretary and the head- 
quarters have been in Zurich. The headquarters 
occupy five rooms in a private house in Zurich, and 
the staff consists of an assistant secretary and three 
translators. The annual income is about 125,000,“ 
and with these means, the Secretary pubhshes a 
bulletin called “Information” reporting the mi^in 
events in the socialist movement of the different 
countries, and from tune to time “Documents and 
Discussions,” devoted to an examination by different 

** During 1026 and 1927, the Sociahat International received 
about S-11,054 in dues,, exclusive of advances for 1928 Of this 
amount, about 88,615 was paid by the British Labor Party, and 
about $7,540 by the Socialtst Party of Germany 
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socialist writers of the main problems of socialist 
policy and tactics. 

Leadership in the Socialist International is deter- 
mined not only by the relative strength of the three 
“tendencies,” but by national and personal factors. 
Thus, from 1923 to 1925, the Socialist International 
was largely under the influence of the British Labor 
Party. When headquarters were transferred from 
London to Zurich m 1925, the influence of the “Aus- 
trian Center” became greater, owhig largely to the 
secretary, Friedrich Adler, and to the prestige of 
Otto Bauer, the leader of the Austrian Socialists. 
At present, the compromise between the three 
“tendencies” and the national differences in the 
International are expressed in the fact that Arthur 
Henderson, of the British Labor Party, is chairman 
of the International, Friedrich Adler, of the Austrian 
“Center,” is secretary, while such leaders of the 
“Right” as De Brouckere of Belgium or Hermann 
Mueller and Otto Weis of Germany exercise influ- 
ence in the executive committee. 

Though its rules make decisions binding, the 
Socialist International has no powers of discipline. 
Its most effective work is done through personal 
contacts between the socialist leaders of the sepa- 
rate countries. Durhig every emergency that has 
arisen in the last few years, during the Albanian 
crisis, the Polish-Lithuanian conflict over Vihia, 
Locarno, or Thoiry, the secretary of the Socialist 
International has called special conferences of social- 
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ist parties of the states involved to consider the 
most suitable policy for the socialists to pursue. 
Under the guidance of the International, German, 
Belgian, French, and British socialists have met 
repeatedly to talk over problems of reparations and 
security in order to bring about an understanding 
and a common policy. The International also 
watches over the socialists who represent their 
respective countries in the League of Nations. 

The possibilities of influence which the Socialist 
International has at the present time derive from 
the new position of socialism in European politics. 
Socialism is no longer a mere movement of passive 
opposition, but an active factor in the governments 
of Europe. Socialists play an official part in the 
League of Nations, as delegates to the Assembly or 
as members of the Council In such capacity and 
as members of the governments of their respective 
countries, they have a share in shaping international 
affairs.” 


VI. PULLS AND strains 
In its current activities, the Socialist International 
is shaped by three main trends. One is the increas- 

*°Tlius, the Belgian socialists, Vnnderveldo and De Biouck^re, 
the Swedi.sh socialist leader, R J Sandler, and socialists of other 
countries hare been delegates to the Council of the League of 
Nations Paul Boncour, the French socialist, was until recently 
an influential member of the Commission on Disarmament. 
Among the delegates to llie sss-sions of the Assembly of the 
League there have been socialists from France, Belgium, Germany, 
Denmark, Sweden, Finland, Latrua, Esthonia, and Polanu 
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ing national outlook of the socialist parties in the 
different countries, which was aroused by the war, 
and accentuated by the Versailles Treaty and by the 
post-war debacle. In those countries which were 
most in the throes of post-war reconstruction, the 
socialists found themselves entrusted with the prob- 
lem of maintaming the elementary conditions of 
national life or of building up a new national life. 
Throughout Central and Eastern Europe the social- 
ists had to act in a way as receivers in bankruptcy, 
make peace, establish new political forms, save the 
national currency from collapse, protect violated 
frontiers. In Western Europe, they actively helped 
to solve national tasks of a shnilar character. 

This trend is bound to continue. For as the 
socialists participate in coahtion governments or 
form inmority governments, they must try to bal- 
ance and harmonize group interests in a larger 
national point of view. Appealing, as they do, to 
aU classes of the population for support, the social- 
ists, regardless of tendency, show an increasing sen- 
sitiveness to and concern for national interests and 
national ways of thinking, tending to become peo- 
ple’s parties instead of class parties. 

A second trend bears on economics. Socialist 
internationalism is distinctive in that it looks for- 
ward to the building up of a socialized world econ- 
omy But as socialists in separate countries become 
more concerned with and responsible for economic 
welfare and stability, they become more circumspect 
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with regard to sweeping economic reorganizations. 
The “Right” socialists face this situation frankly. 
The "Center,” while talking of sociahzation, empha- 
sizes the impossibility of carrying out a program 
of sociahst reorganization in any one country. The 
British “Left,” while seemingly more insistent on 
a program of “Socialism in Our Time,” tends to 
regard such a program as a lever of propaganda 
rather than as a practical proposal. It is because 
of this that nationalization or socialization tends 
to be overshadowed by pohcies of economic and 
social reform. 

A third trend is the Europeanization of socialism. 
Before the war the Second International, though 
largely European in character, had important out- 
posts in the United States, in South iUnerica, and 
in Australia, and was animated by a hopeful expec- 
tation of world expansion. At present, the Social- 
ist International is practically entirely European. 
The socialist groups m Armenia, China, and Turkey 
exist nommaUy only, while the socialist parties of 
the United States and Argentina, with 15,000 and 
10,000 members respectively, are of little active sig- 
nificance m the International. As a result of this 
and of the big problems thrust upon Europe by the 
war, the Socialist International has been almost 
entirely absorbed in European affairs. 

At -present, events in China, India, Northern 
Africa are forcing the Socialist International to 
turn its eyes beyond the limits of Europe. It is 
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taking up the questions of colonialism, emigration, 
and capital exports.” But these issues show that the 
Socialist International is more European in point 
of view than otherwise. In accordance with their 
general principles, the socialists hail the struggle 
of the peoples of Asia and Africa for pohtical and 
econoiaic self-determination. In their view, how- 
ever, the emancipation of the colonial nations is 
merely the first step towards the development of 
new flourishing national capitalisms. Whatever 
that may mean hi the distant future as part of a 
world process, for the near future it means sharper 
competition for European industrialism and a threat 
to established imperial institutions. 

As this affects the different countries of Europe 
differently, the socialists find themselves divided on 
the issues involved. The socialists of the Scandi- 
navian countries, of Austria, Czechoslovakia, and 
'of several other countries are mclined to stress the 
need of a strict “anti-imperialist” policy. But the 
Labor Party of England, and the socialists of France, 
Holland, and Belgium, are against policies which 
would seriously disturb the basic relations of their 
home countries with their colonial dependencies.” 

“ These were the main topics of discussion at the third con- 
gress of the Socialist International, held in Bi uasels, from August 5 
to 11, 1928 

^ ‘ This conflict has come to the fore on several orcaaons. 
Durmg the Riff War, the Socialist International ruled that every- 
thmg .should be done to settle the issue amicably and called for 
admission of the Riff State as an independent member of the 
League of Nations. But the French Socialist Party, .supporting 
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A similar division exists on the issue of disarma- 
ment. To avoid serious conflict of opinion, the 
vSocialist International is thus forced to center on 
European politics and to relegate colonial issues to 
the League of Nations in the hope of finding a slow 
solution through the processes of diplomacy. 

€ 

VII. THE NATURE OF THE ALLIANCE 
In view of then; agreement in essentials, the 
Socialist International and “Amsterdam” find co- 
operation possible and desirable. To the Socialist 
International, “Amsterdam” brings the backing of 
millions of organized workers and the support of 
the trade unions. In return, the Socialist Interna- 
tion backs up “Amsterdam” in the League of 
Nations, and in the various national parliaments. 

Co-operation is effected in a practical way When 
political matters or large economic and social issues 
are under consideration, the executive committees 
of “Amsterdam” and of the Socialist International 
hold joint meetmgs for the purpose. Specific 
demands are worked out in common and manifestoes 
are issued jointly. From time to time larger con- 
ferences of a special nature are arranged jointly. 

the Herriot government, coalJ not put into effect the decision 
of the International Siniilarb^ the Socialist International has 
called for the admussion of Egj'pt to the League of Nations 
But the action of the MacDonald Labor government in 1924, and 
the attitude of the British Labor Paity since, towaids the prob- 
lems of Egypt and India, are at vaiiance with the platform of the 
International Like conflicts are evident m the position of the 
Dutch Socialists towards the problem of the Dutch East Indies. 
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The Bureaus and the secretaries of the two Inter- 
nationals also meet to plan common action on deci- 
sions taken. In short, the relationship is that of 
allies in a common cause, and does not necessitate 
complete agreement on all points. 

In the co-operative relationship, “Amsterdam” 
has played and still plays a leading part.” The 
Socialist International has neither the organic unity 
nor the necessary capacity for action to clami leader- 
ship. The congresses of the Socialist International 
have not as yet regained their former prestige or 
moral influence. The sessions of the executive com- 
mittees and the activities of the Sociahst Bureau are 
very modest in character and attract but little out- 
side attention. On the other hand, regardless of its 
weakened condition, “Amsterdam” stUl has a. large 
membership, a solid trade union basis, and consid- 
erable resources for coherent action. 

There are signs of a trend towards a modification 
of the present relations. As the socialists gam in 
political influence, they are mclmed to reassert their 
claun to superiority over the trade unions. In 
England and Germany especially, there is a growing 
tendency on the part of the socialist and labor 
parties to claim that ah economic problems are 
becoming more and more pohtical in character, and 
that political action is tending agam to become more 
unportant than trade union methods. On the other 
hand, the recent failures of large industrial action, 

’ “ How this differs from pre-war days, sec Chapter TV, p 104. 
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and the growing economic and legal difficulties with 
which the trade unions are beset, are tending to 
swing trade union opinion in the same direction and 
to make trade unionists willing to turn more readily 
to pohtical parties. 

The trend is thus towards a division of labor 
between ''Amsterdam” and the Socialist Interna- 
tional as between equals. This trend is bound to 
be more rapid with the growing influence of the 
Germans m the two Internationals. 

VIII. THE YOUTH INTERNATIONALS 

Auxfliary in character is the co-operation between 
"Amsterdam” and the two Youth Internationals. 
In form of organization, the latter are entirely inde- 
pendent, havmg theii' separate congresses, executive 
organs, finances, etc. But in essence, they are 
auxiliary to the Socialist International whose guid- 
ance they accept. In fact, the two Internationals 
are but the international federations of the young 
workers’ societies, sport clubs, nature friends, hik- 
mg clubs, self-education clubs, which form a part 
of the socialist movement in the various countries 
of Europe and which are especially developed in 
Germany, Austria, Holland, Belgium, and in the 
Scandinavian countries.’” 

There are several other international organizations which 
are supplementary to the Sociahst International Such are the 
International Eederation of Socialist Students; the Workers’ Inter- 
national of Total Abstainers, and the International Conference 
of Labor Samaritans whose fimction is to be a sort of Workers’ 
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From the point of view of “Amsterdam,” co-oper- 
ation with the Youth Internationals is important in 
several ways. It is a means of attracting young 
workers into the trade union organizations. It 
enables “Amsterdam” to speak more authoritatively 
for protective labor laws for young workers in the 
International Labor Office. It is valuable m con- 
nection with the educational work of “Amsterdam.” 
Both Youth Internationals lay emphasis on the 
physical and mental development of the young 
worker. The Sports International views sports and 
physical education not only as entertainment, but 
as a means of promoting a social spirit among the 
workers, as opposed to the competitive ideals of 
today. The Youth International is guided by the 
idea of “creating a socialist man,” free from the 
influence of capitalist culture and capitalist envi- 
ronment. They thus supplement “Amsterdam” in 
its efforts towards the building up of an interna- 
tional point of view. The “International Youth 
Days,” which the Youth Internationals arrange, the 
“workers’ Olympiads,” ” the sport events which 
bring workers of different countries together, the 
tours which take workers from one country to 

Red Cross Workers’ militia and workers’ defense corps also 
exist in Germany, Austria, Belgium, and in several other coun- 
tries for the purpose of defending democratic institutions and the 
woikers’ rights. 

^'An illustration of these is the Olympiad held in Pi ague in 
July, 1927 About 70,000 young socialists from various .sections 
of the Lucerne Sports International took part and more than 
100,000 people witnessed their exploits fiom day to day. 
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another, and various other enterprises help to pro- 
mote a greater acquaintance between workers of 
different countries and are an important factor in 
creatuig among the workers a general European 
spirit. 

Of especial hnportance is the reliance of^ “Am- 
sterdam” on the Youth and Sports Internationals 
for promoting its peace propaganda. The Youth 
International pledges itself to carry on with all the 
means at its disposal the fight against war and mili- 
tarism. In the separate countries, its affihated 
branches deal with the question in practical ways. 
In Norway, for instance, young socialists urge their 
members to refuse compulsory military service and 
to accept alternative service under a civil authority 
In England, the Guild of Youth is for resistance to 
war by refusing compulsory mibtary training or the 
handling of munitions either in tune of peace or 
m tune of war. 

Whatever strength the Youth Internationals add 
to “Amsterdam” is Imiited by the difficulties 
which these Internationals themselves have to face. 
Owing to the nature of their ideas and their methods, 
the Youth Internationals attract the more culti- 
vated and economically better paid elements of the 
working youth. They fail to reach the general mass 
of workers. On the other hand, the young workers 
w'ho profit by these associations become primarily 
interested in cultural matters and in self-education 
and tend to lose interest in politics and in trade 
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unionism. Besides, there is the competition of 
nationalist, religious, and coinmunist organizations. 
In general, the Youth Internationals are strongest 
in Germany, Austria, Belgium, Holland, and in the 
Scandinavian countries. Their work thus tends to 
increase the influence of the Germanic-speaking 
coLinti'ies in the Socialist International and in 
“Amsterdam.” 



CHAPTER XVIII 


THE PLACE OF THE TRADE SECRETARIATS 

An integral part of the “Amsterdam” systeln are 
the 27 International Trade Secretariats whose head- 
quarters are in 12 different cities m seven countries 
of Europe. These Trade Secretariats include not 
only industrial workers, but agricultural laborers, 
clerical and office workers, public service and gov- 
ernment employees. 

Their place in the “Amsterdam” system is based 
on an agreed division of functions. “Amsterdam,” 
or tlie I F. T. U.. is the spokesman of the general 
international interests of labor, while the function 
of the Trade Secretariats is to protect the particular 
interests of their respective trades or industries. 
The secretariats are entii-ely independent in their 
internal affaii’s; but they obligate themselves in 
matters affecting other trades or the I. F. T. U. as 
a whole, to consult “Amsterdam” and to carry out 
the general policies of “Amsterdam.” To cb-ordi- 
nate activities, an annual conference between the 
Amsterdam General Council and the Trade Secre- 
tariats is provided for, and officials of the latter may 
also attend the sessions of the Executive Committee 
and the congresses of “Amsterdam,” in a consulta- 
tive capacity. 
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I. STRUCTURE AND MEMBERSHIP 

The 27 secretariats differ in structure, size, 
finances, and other ways. Since 1919, the tendency 
has been to form large industrial secretariats.'^ The 
chief reasons for this are the formation of indus- 
trial ^snions in the various countries of Europe and 
the belief that the international secretariats could be 
more effective when supported by a larger mem- 
bership. 

Nevertheless, there are still ten secretariats on a 
craft or narrow trade basis,” namely the secretariats 
of the painters, stone workers, diamond workers, 
hatters, printers, lithographers, bookbmders, glass 
workers, pottery workers, and barbers. Partly 
owing to that fact, partly as a result of differences 
in technical processes and in trade union structure 

^ In. 1920, the three .'lecretariats of bakeiy workers, brewers and 
'millers, and butchers joined to form the International Union of 
Federations of 'Workers in the Food and Dnnk Tiades. In 1921, 
the three secretariats of boot and shoe workers, hide and leather 
workers, and saddlers, combined into the International Federation 
of Boot and Shoe Operatives and Leather Workers In Janiiaiy, 
1925, the secretariat of oaipenters was absorbed by the Inter- 
national Union of Building Woikers, and the Furnei's’ Secretariat 
became part of the International Clothing Workeis’ Federation 

* These could amalgamate ns follows the painters and stone 
workers with the International Union of Building Workeis, the 
hatters with the International Clothing Woikera’ Federation; tlie 
punters, lithographers and bookbinders might unite into one print- 
ing tiades socretannt; the glass workers, pottery workers, and 
general factory workeis could form one organization, while the 
tobacco woikers and the diamond workers might find a place 
respectively in the Secretariat of the Food and Drink Trades and 
in the Metal Workera’ Secretariat. 
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in different countries, there is much jurisdictional 
overlapping between the secretariats. On the other 
hand, the larger secretariats find that there is an 
"upper lunit” to amalgamation, a sort of law of 
diminishing returns. For, as the number of trades 
brought together increases, the field of interests 
which tlie workers in such trades share in common 
becomes narrower and the capacity for common 
action becomes weaker. To meet this problem, these 
larger secretariats provide for special craft and trade 
sections. “ 

Membership ranges from 9,160 for the Barbers’ 
Secretariat to 2,224,000 for the Transport Workers’ 
Federation. As a rule, the craft secretariats have 
a smaller membership. But aside from form of 
organization, the size of a secretariat is affected by 
the nature of the industry, its extent, the degree of 
trade union organization in separate countries, and 
the number of affiliations which have been secured 
in different countries. 

Some qf the craft secretariats have the lowest 
number of national affiliations. There is no cor- 


’ Thus, the International Transport Woikers’ Eedoration has 
separate sections of railwuymen, seamen, dockers, motor drivers, 
train car men, and inland navigation, tho International Federa- 
tion of Commercial, Clerical, and Techmcal Employees has sec- 
tions of bank clerks, commercial travelers and others; m the 
Secretariat of Workers m the Food and Dunk Trades there is a 
section of bakery workers Special conferences of such sections 
are held to consider their craft problems, and efforts are made in 
the general work of the secretariats to satisfy their particular 
needs. 
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The International Trade Rechbtahiats “ 
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International Landworkers’ Fed. 
Miners’ International Federation 
InternaiionalUnionofWoodwoikcrs, 
Inter Union of BklK. Workers 
International Secretariat of Painters 
and Kindred Trades 
Inter Secretariat of Stone Workers 
International Metal Workers’ Fed 
Univ. Alliance of Diamond Workeis] 
International Fed of Boot and Shoe 
Operatives and LeatheiWorkers 
Inter. Clothing Workers’ Fed . , . 
International Federation of Hatters 
Inter. Fed. of Textile Workers. . . 

International Umon of Fed. of, 
Workei s in Food and Drinlc Trades 
Int Sec. of Tobacco Woikers 
Inter.Typographioal Secretaiiat 
International Federation of Lithog- 
raphers and ICmdred Trades 
International Federation of Book- 
binders and Kindred Trades . 
Inter Federation of Glass Workeis 
Inter. Fed. of Pottery Workers 
International Federation of General 
Factory Workeis . ... 

Inter. Transpoit Workers’ Fed, 
International Union of Post, Tele- 
graph, and Telephone Workers 
International Federation of Em- 
ployees in Pubho Servicesi . . , 

International Umon of Hairdressers| 
International Union of Hotel, 
Restaurant and Bar Workers. . 
International Federation of Coni-| 
mercial, Clerical, and Technical 
Employees 


Total . . 


314.606 
1,878,706 

999,668 

761.606 

181,375 

103,944 

1,682,932 

22,696 

283,399 

306,877 

48,576 

941,551 

746,001 

106,418 

180.467 

46,081 

79,509 

91,827 

119.467 

662,136 

2,224,954 

475,304 

498,673 

9,169 

62,683 


691,387 


.113,322,062 


a The figures for this table are from the Inlcrnaltofial Trade Unvm Movement for 
December, 1027. 
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relation, however, between the size or form of a sec- 
retariat and the number of its affiliations, because 
the latter depends to a large extent on the geography 
of the industry. Neither does the number of affili- 
ated organizations necessarily correspond to the 
number of affihated countries. Most of the secre- 
tariats have more than one organization iiv each 
country, and the number of organizations increases 
with the heterogeneity and size of the secretariats. 

Because of ups and downs in affiliated trade 
unions, the membership of the different secretariats 
is hi constant flux, and it is not always possible to 
fix the relative place of the secretariats in member- 
ship The transport workers and metal workers 
have several times changed places at the head of 
the list during the last few years, and other secre- 
tariats have alternately moved aliead or fallen back. 
The three largest secretariats are those of the trans- 
port workers, metal workers, and miners; their 
combined membership forms about 45 per cent of 
the total membership of the secretariats. 

II. COMMITTEES AND SECRETARIES 

As worldng organizations, the 27 secretariats have 
arrangements which differ only in detail. All the 
secretariats collect dues directly from their affihated 
trade unions. In some secretariats every two years, 
in others every three years, and only in a few at 
special call, an international congress is held to 
which every affil iated organization sends delegates. 
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In all the secretariats, the number of votes, and in 
some the number of delegates, is allotted in pro- 
portion to membership. The congresses of the small 
craft secretariats are small affairs. The congress 
of the Hairdressers’ Secretariat in 1924 was attended 
by nine delegates; that of the hatters in 1025 by 
eleveil delegates, and of the painters in 1925 by 
thirteen delegates. For the other secretariats, the 
number of delegates ranges from 20 to 125; the 
largest number of delegates being brought together 
by the metal workers, transport workers, and miners. 

For all the secretariats, the congress is the 
supreme legislative body. It enacts statutes and 
by-laws, fixes the amount of dues, lays down rules 
for the admission and expulsion of members, adopts 
policies, and elects the secretary and the various 
standing committees. The congresses of most sec- 
retariats last two or three days, and only in a few 
cases are they planned for as long as a week. 

In the interval between congresses, the powers 
of carrymg out decisions and of administering the 
affairs of a secretariat arc invested m committees 
and in the secretary. As a rule, the secretariats 
have two committees for the purpose, a larger one 
and a smaller one. The larger committee is known 
under different names, such as general executive 
committee, representation committee, international 
bureau, general council, or central committee. In 
most secretariats it consists of five members, but in 
some it has six, seven or more. The Building Trades 
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Workers’ Secretariat provides that each affiliated 
country should have a member on this committee; 
so does the Miners’ Federation. The Metal Work- 
ers’ Secretariat and the Transport Workers’ Federa- 
tion arrange the countries of the world into groups 
and allow one delegate for each group on the com- 
mittee. This larger coimnittee meets once m six 
months or, at least, once a year. 

The smaller committee is generally known as the 
management committee. Usually, it is composed of 
the international secretary and of two or three offi- 
cials of the trade unions of the country or city in 
which the secretariat has its headquarters. The 
management coimnittee meets more frequently, 
supervises the work of the secretary, and advises 
with liim, one of the coimnittee acting as treasurer.* 

Most of the administrative tasks fall to the inter- 
national secretary. A large part of his duties are of 
a routine character, such as readmg the mail, an- 
swering inquiries, collecting dues, keeping the ac- 
counts, preparing reports for the executive commit- 
tees, and arranging the congresses. But most 
secretariats provide also for wider activities, such as 
making statistical inquii’ies, publishing a journal, 
maintaining personal contacts, attending confer- 

* The smaller management committee is not truly lepresenta- 
tire m character, but its organization is dictated by considerations 
of cost and convenience Large executive committees composed 
of men who hold responsible positions m their own country cannot 
be called together as often as might be desirable, and then- 
meetings are costly. 
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ences of affiliated organizationa. The secretariats 
have budgets varying from a few thousand to over 
forty thousand dollars a year, and differ greatly in 
the size of their staffs and in the general organization 
of their headquarters. At present, the most highly 
developed secretariat is that of the International 
Transport Workers’ Federation whose annual budget 
is about $45,000. It has its own four-story house in 
the city of Amsterdam in which a staff of 14 trans- 
lators, investigators, and clerks is employed. Two 
secretaries devote their entire time to the work of the 
Federation. Besides the transport workers, five 
other secretariats employ full-time secretaries. 
Their offices, however, are small and their staff con- 
sists of one or two clerks. The other secretaries are 
on a part time basis. 

III. THEORIES AND ASSUMPTIONS 

It is a necessary implication of their relations that 
the Trade Secretariats should accept “Amsterdam’s” 
doctrine and general program. With but mmor 
deviations, they do. Most of the secretariats pro- 
claim in their constitutions their condemnation of 
war and “imperialism,” their opposition to capital- 
ism, their devotion to the ideals of industrial democ- 
racy and of the socialization of industry. Where 
such articles of faith are not put into the constitu- 
tion, they are affinned in resolutions at congresses 
or in some other way.” “Amsterdam’s” activities on 

“ It is a common practice of the secretariats to close their con- 
grease.? with the .singing of the “International.” 
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behalf of the eight-hour day, of peace, and of eco- 
nomic reconstruction are supported by the secre- 
tariats. The three secretariats of the transport 
workers, metal workers, and miners formed until 
recently the anti-war committee of “Amsterdam.” 

But the secretariats are concerned with these gen- 
eral programs and ideas only secondarily. '‘Then’ 
primary purpose is to advance the “economic and 
moral” interests of the workers, as expressed in 
terms of wages, hours of work, sanitation and safety, 
continnity of employment, and security. Because of 
this, they are not content with the general doctrines 
of “Amsterdam,” but develop ideas which explain 
and justify their special work and which bear more 
directly on international trade unionism in the nar- 
row sense of the term. 

In essentials, their theory is an extension of the 
assumptions of national trade unionism.' At the 
basis of the theory is the idea that international 
competition tends to have an injurious effect on 
labor. This tendency presumably works itself out 
in tw'o ways. On the one hand, the growing ease of 
travel and coimnunication increases the interna- 
tional mobdity of labor and stimulates migration, 
thus tending to internationalize the labor market 
and to bring workers of different countries into 
direct personal competition for jobs. On the other 

° It ciinaot be .said that the secretariats have a consistent theory 
of international trade unionism What one finds m their current 
literature aie the rai^i' materials for such a theory. 
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hand, the products of different countries with dif- 
ferent labor standards are sold in the same world 
markets, resulting in the pitting of the workers of 
one country against those of another indirectly. 

It is contended that both processes, when left to 
themselves, are “exceedingly menacing to the work- 
ing classes.” “In the competitive battle for mar- 
kets,” reads a typical declaration, “that employer 
has the best chance who is able to get the cheapest 
raw materials, the best machines and workers. Very 
often, this battle is decided at the cost of the work- 
ers, the employers paying low wages and lengthening 
the working hours, especially where the trade unions 
are weak.” ’’ In more general terms, the argument 
is that “in a society founded on the competition of 
individual countries and individual markets, it nat- 
urally follows that the condition in the most 
progressive countries will be affected by the condi- 
tions prevailing in the more backward countries ” ” 
With the industrialization of new countries such 
as China, Japan, or India, the tendency to depress 
the standards of the more advanced countries 
towards the level of the backward countries is 
accentuated. 

While international competition threatens most 
seriously the workers, it tends to affect adversely 
industry as a whole through price-cutting, dumping, 

' Proceedings of the congress of the International Federation 
of Boot and Shoe Operatn-ps and Leather Workers for 1025, p 2. 

® Proceedings of the congress of the Intei national Fedeiation 
of Textile Workers’ Associations for 1925, p 16. 
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and in other ways. In many industries, therefore, 
competition is rapidly givhig way to combination on 
an international scale. Large corporations and even 
individual employers reach out beyond national 
frontiers to open up factories and mills in order to 
profit by lower labor standards or to control the 
world supply of their products. More significant 
still is the formation of international cartels and 
trusts whose purpose is to combhie resources and to 
regulate world production and prices. International 
combinations aggravate the situation, because, owing 
to their monopolistic powers and to their abihty to 
allocate production and to close down plants at wMl, 
they can play the workers of one country agamst 
those of another for the purpose of leveling labor 
standards downward. 

These adverse tendencies, whether of mternational 
competition or of international combination, are 
aggravated by the tactics of employers. "Every 
tune the working class enters into battle m the in- 
dividual countries in order to make an hnprovement 
in its position, it is at once met with the argument 
used by the capitahsts of the country concerned, that 
the conditions ai-e not so favorable in other countries 
as the working class is demanding for itself.” “ 
Whether the employers act in concert or not, 
they somehow succeed in striking at the workers 
together, as is “proved by the simultaneous attacks 
of the international employers in the various coun- 

“ Ibid , p 16. 
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tries on the eight-hour day and the existing wage 
rates.” “ 

It is the task of the International Trade Secre- 
tariats to counteract the injurious effects of interna- 
tional competition and combination on labor. The 
assumptions are that it is desirable and possible to 
raise ftie standards of life and work in all the coun- 
tries of the world ; that higher standards of hf e mean 
greater purchasing power for the masses of mankind 
and greater prosperity for all; that where standards 
have once reached a higher level, they should be re- 
garded as inviolable; that efforts must be made to 
strengthen the sense of solidarity among the workers 
and to make them feel that “each victory carried 
nationally is a victory for the international working 
class, whilst each defeat is 'a defeat of the world’s 
labor army.” 

IV. DEVICES AND METHODS 

On these assumptions, the International Trade 
Secretariats, like the national trade unions, aun at 
establishing devices ruling out the personal compe- 
tition of workers and at settmg up protective mini- 
mum standards. Like the national trade unions also, 
they rely in the main on the methods of mutual in- 
surance, legal enactment, collective bargainmg,“ 
and education. But in making these devices and 

^'’Bulletin of the International Union of Workers in tlie Food 
and Drink Trade.? for January, 1927. 

^^For first three methods see Sidney and Beatrice Webb, 
Indnstnal Democmcy 
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ineihods serve international purposes, the Trade 
Secretariats have had to evolve procedures, rules, 
and regulations which are in many ways distmctive. 

1. Transfers and Benefits 

Fh’st in point of time and logical sequence are the 
regulations which may be regarded as international 
applications of the method of mutual msurance and 
which have for their purpose the elhnmation of com- 
petition arising out of the movement of workers 
from country to country. As the Trade Secretariats 
favor the maximum freedom of movement, these 
regulations are designed, not to hmit the interna- 
tional mobility of labor, but to exercise control over 
the migrating workers."*” They deal with transfers 
of members, travehng benefits, hiternational cards, 
and the mutual exchange of trade union benefits. 
It is a rule common to all secretariats that if a mem- 
ber of an affiliated trade union emigrates to another 
country, he should be admitted to the appropriate 
trade union m that country without initiation fees. 

^“How important niiginlion is in the life of the workers may 
be gathered from the fact that in the four years from 1920 to 
1924, nearly 3,500,000 peisous from 18 countries of Europe left 
for new lands oveiseas During the same period, the six countries 
of Belgium, Czechoslovaloa, Italy, Poland, Roumania, and Swe- 
den, sent out over 1,000,000 peisons into other countiies of 
Euiope. Fiance alone has received smce 1918 over 2,000,000 
immigrants, having taken the place in post-war Europe which 
Germany occupied m this respect in pre-war days In addition 
to these, theie are the .seasonal migrations of workers between 
neighboimg countries in Europe and America and the continual 
crossing back and forth of workers in the industrial areas of 
the world which cut aeioss national boundanes. 
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The provisions of the secretariats vary in the time 
Ihnit which is allowed for the exercise of this right; 
in most secretariats members are given from three to 
six weeks after arrival in the new country to join the 
union. A trade unionist of one country upon his 
arrival m a new country has to identify himself, by 
preserving his card showing membership in the trade 
union of his home country, to gain admission to the 
trade union organization in the new country. This 
provision has given rise to the idea of an interna- 
tional traveling card, but no secretariats have as yet 
adopted it. The objections to such a card are that 
it may be easily abused and that it becomes less prac- 
ticable as more countries using different languages 
join a secretariat. 

Several of the secretariats have provisions for the 
payment of traveling benefits (viaticum) to their 
members. The secretariats do not keep an interna- 
tional fund for the purpose, but they require their 
affiliated organizations to have such funds. The 
arrangement is that a worker migrating in search of 
work is given money to proceed to another city or 
country, if he cannot find work on union terms. To 
receive such benefits, the worker must report to the 
local trade union and accept work only on terms 
approved by it. This provision is found in the craft 
secretariats of the printers, the hatters, the diamond 
makers, and in such mdustrial secretariats as the 
International Union of Workers in the Tood and 
Drink Trades. 
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The mutual exchange of trade union benefits is in 
a way a corollary of the right of free transfer. The 
worker who transfers from the trade union of his 
home country to a trade union of a new country is 
anxious not to lose the sick, out-of-work, death, and 
other benefits to which he is entitled. On the other 
hand, the extension of trade union benefits is 'an ef- 
fective way of keeping in the trade union movement 
members who contemplate migrating to a new 
country. 

These benefits, however, vary from country to 
country in amounts paid, in time of payment, and 
in conditions of membership. The trade unions in 
the countries where such benefits are well devel- 
oped ai'e reluctant to extend them to newcomers.^ 
Because of these difficulties, the International Trade 
Secretariats have proceeded more cautiously in this 
matter. While the right to transfer is laid down as a 
strict rule by all secretariats, the right to share in the 
benefits of the union to which transfer is made is ob- 
ligatory only in a few of the craft secretariats. In 
all the others, it is merely contmgent. The provi- 
sion is that such an exchange of benefits should be 
fixed by special agreements between the affiliated 
organizations of the secretariats. Such agreements, 

’ * Before the war, the i^rovjsions of benefits and of free trans- 
fers Ciuisod the lukewarm, if not hostile, attitude of the British 
trade uruonists towards the International Trade Secretariats At 
present, these are pointed to by many Ameiican trade unionists 
as reasons for staying out of the international trade union move- 
ment. 
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known as "reciprocity treaties,” have been made on 
a large scale, and are an important feature of the 
structure of the International Trade Secretariats. 

Under the method of mutual insurance come also 
the provisions which all secretariats have for aid m 
organizing workers in countries where such help is 
needecl. In recent years, considerable sums for this 
purpose have been sent by many of the secretariats 
to the Balkan states, to Italy, to Switzerland. Sev- 
eral secretariats also maintain special organizers 
among the immigrant workers m the frontier dis- 
tricts of Europe.^ 


2. Rates and Standards 

In contrast to the method of mutual insurance, the 
method of collective bargaining is more directly con- 
cerned with setting up and enforcing minunum rates 
of wages, standard conditions of work, and a stand- 
ard or “normal” working day.” Within the field of 

’•‘A novel experiment in organizing was made by the Interna- 
tional Building Workcis’ Union in the winter of 1922-23, in the 
devastated region of northern France. The French union found 
itself unable to cope with the large numbers of workeis of vari- 
ous nations and languages who flocked into the region The 
secretaiiat then established a special district union of building 
workers, coi'eniig the whole of the derastated region The 
Building Workers’ Secretariat paid for its maintenance and re- 
tained financial control The workers who joined this union 
were allowed to retain their nieiiibciship in then home unions 
and upon the payment of r special contiibiition continued to 
receive their acoustoiiied benefits The experiment was biokon 
up when the French troops occupied the Ruhr. 

' ” These also bring into play the method of legal enactment 
which IS considered m Chapter XIX. 
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national trade uniomsm this method has been highly 
elaborated, but in the domain of international trade 
unionism it is in its initial stages. Only a few of the 
trade secretariats attempt to advance the idea of an 
international rate of wages. At its congress in 1926, 
the secretariat of general factory workers expressed 
the view that “since paper is an important product 
of the world market, it is desirable that wages in the 
different countries should be brought to the same 
level.” But the expression of such vague wishes is 
as far as any of the secretariats venture at present. 

In so far as methods of wage payments are con- 
cerned, several of the secretariats try to promote 
greater uniformity in their trades. The Hotel Work- 
ers’ Secretariat urges its members to demand “fixed 
wages” and the abolition of the tip system. The 
Diamond Workers’ Secretariat is for uniform pay- 
ment of piece wages. Some of the other secretariats 
are on record as favoring uniform piece or time wages 
in special branches or processes of their respective 
industries. 

More headway has been made by the Trade Secre- 
tariats in promoting the idea of international stand- 
ards in matters of safety, sanitation, and improved 
working conditions in general. Each one of the 27 
secretariats has its own list of demands. The paint- 
ers, for instance, are interested m the question of the 
use of white lead in industrial processes; the hat- 
ters’ secretariat stresses the issue of mercury poison- 
ing; the glass workers’ secretariat is concerned with 
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“pulmonary tuberculosis and serious digestive trou- 
bles due to blowing and to the special diet necessi- 
tated by the calling.” The bakers have agitated 
most strenuously for the abolition of night work and 
of work on Sunday; the transport workers and the 
workers in the food and drink trades demand that 
all persons should be forbidden Lo carry loads of 
more than 150 pounds; the secretariats of the textile 
workers, of the general factory workers, and of the 
tobacco workers have a special interest m protective 
regulations for women; the railwaymen want safe 
coupling appliances, while the seamen call for a 
change in their status aboard ship which would give 
them the same freedom that workers in other indus- 
tries have. In addition to these specific programs, 
all the secretariats support the general program of 
“Amsterdam” embodied m the International Char- 
ter of Labor, the most important item of which is 
the demand for the eight-hour day. 

3. Offense and Defense 

There is little as yet in any of the Trade Secretariats 
which would bring the idea of an international col- 
lective agreement within the range of vision. AH 
secretariats, however, aun at influencing the making 
of collective agreements indirectly by means of those 
provisions which deal with “offensive and defensive” 
movements. The rule to which all secretariats hold 
their affiliated organizations most strictly is that of 
keeping the workers of one country away from any 
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country where a strike is on. This is held up as the 
most elementary duty of international sohdarity, 
and all secretariats are expected to do their utmost 
in enforcing it. As a trade union device, this rule 
may be regarded as the international form of pick- 
etmg. 

While international picketing is basic to all the 
secretariats, the idea of international strikes or boy- 
cotts is exceptional. Only the International Trans- 
port Workers’ Federation has provisions for “pro- 
moting and supporting sympathetic strikes, passive 
resistance and boycotts.” The International Miners’ 
Federation has no rules on the subject, but has con- 
sidered an international strike and an international 
embargo on coal on several occasions. The Interna- 
tional Union of Workers in the Food and Drink 
Trades has carried on several boycotts on an inter- 
national scale.” 

What all the secretariats have in common are 
regulations for financial aid in case of strikes or 
lockouts. With regard to these regulations, the 27 
secretariats fad into four groups. One group con- 
sists of secretariats which promise aid in a general 
way, but which lay down no rules on the matter. 

In March, 1928, the Secretaiy of the International Union of 
Food and Drink Workers’ Organizations sent out a circular urging 
all workers to boycott about 20 Belgian firms engaged in the 
manufacture and export of chocolates and other confectioneries. 
The reason given for the boycott was that the wages paid in this 
indu.stry were extremely low, not only as compared with wages 
in other countries, but even with wages m other Belgian in- 
dustnes. 
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leaving it to the judgment of their executive com- 
mittees. Ten secretariats are in this group : the glass 
workers, pottery workers, diamond workers, painters, 
hairdressers, woodworkers, commercial employees, 
clothing workers, and post, telegraph and telephone 
workers. 

A sscond group is formed by the secretariats which 
have definite rules for the giving of financial aid, but 
which rely entirely on voluntary collections for the 
purpose. In this group are nme secretariats — those 
of the landworkers, factory workers, lithographers, 
tobacco workers, buildhig trades workers, hotel 
workers, public service employees, and transport 
workers. The thud group consists of secretariats 
which provide for special assessments for strike pur- 
poses; it includes printers, boot and shoe workers, 
metal workers, stone cutters, and workers in the food 
and drink trades. The fourth group is represented 
by the secretariat of the textile workers which has 
an international strike fund. In practice, these dif- 
ferences in regulations have so far been of httle im- 
portance. Most of the strike aid rendered by the 
secretariats since 1919 has been paid out of collec- 
tions made through appeals to the membership. 

Essential for all their activities, but of special im- 
portance to then’ “offensive and defensive” move- 
ments, are the provisions of the secretariats for keep- 
ing their members mformed on mternational events 
and developments in their respective trades. All 
the secretariats try to make this service as extensive 
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as possible, but with varying success. Four secre- 
tariats have no bulletin at all, and four secretariats 
have only an irregular one The best edited of all 
the journals are those of the woodworkers, metal 
workers, printers, workers in the food and drink 
trades, and transport workers. The journals contain 
valuable material on technical developments h? their 
respective trades, on trade unionism m different 
countries, and on economic hfe in general. They 
carry notices of strikes in different countries, sur- 
veys of wage movements, reports of technical and 
industrial changes, comparative tables of wages. In 
addition, some of the secretariats publish special re- 
ports on conditions in their respective industries. 

V. THE SECRETARIATS AS GOING CONCERNS 

As going concerns, the 27 secretariats fall into 
several groups. One consists of those which, owing to 
their narrow craft basis or to the low degree of trade 
union organization in their trades, are little 
more than paper organizations; such are the secre- 
tariats of the stone cutters, hatters, hotel and 
restaurant workers, land workers, hairdressers, which 
are largely annexes to the German unions in these 
trades. 

The second group includes the secretariats in 
trades which are largely domestic hr character, but 
which are affected more or less by migration and in 
which trade unionism has reached a high degree of 
development in many countries of Europe. Such 
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are the secretariats of the building trades workers, 
the printers, lithographers, diamond workers. The 
chief motive for international action in these 
secretariats is the control of migratory labor 
It is in these secretariats that the provisions for 
mutual insurance and for financial aid in conflicts 
have ’been developed, but there is no inclmation 
to carry activities beyond this pomt of mutual 
aid. 

A third group embraces the secretariats in the in- 
dustries which work for world markets or which ex- 
port m large measure, such as textiles, clothing, boot 
and shoes, metals, mining, glass, and some of the 
food producing trades. In this group are some of 
the largest secretariats in numbers and yet weakest 
in action; such as the metal workers and miners, 
with low dues, small offices, and part time secreta- 
ries; or the textile workers, with a permanent secre- 
tary but no staff, and small resources. 

The situation in the third group is explained by 
three main facts. This group contains the industries 
which have been most seriously affected by over- 
development during the war, by post-war financial 
dislocations, and b3'' the industrialization of new 
countries. In these uidustries trade unionism has 
either always been weak, owing to the large numbers 
of women and unskilled workers, or has been weak- 
ened in recent years as a result of unfavorable eco- 
nomic conditions. Last, but not least, these mdus- 
tries have been built up and are mamtained in many 
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countries by protective tariffs, creating protectionist 
attitudes among the workers. 

At present, most of these secretariats do little 
more than serve as information bureaus and discus- 
sion centers. But there is much agitation in their 
midst about the need of larger international action, 
especially in the mining and metal industries.* The 
miners’ secretariat is calling for the regulation of the 
muring industry through an international commis- 
sion, while the metal workers, faced by the growth of 
international cartels, are backing the demand for an 
International Cartel Office under the League of 
Nations. 

A fourth group is formed by the transport workers, 
— the seamen, dockers, and other port workers. 
Here the possibilities of prompt and cohesive action 
are greater than in any other industry, and the ef- 
fects of such action likely to be much more serious. 
It is in this secretariat, therefore, that one finds a 
greater readiness for large international action and a 
most highly developed and active organization. 

VI. PROBLEMS OF GROWTH 
1. Wider Fields 

In their internal development, the secretariats are 
faced with three major problems. First and fore- 
most is that of becoming world organizations. In 
general, the secretariats have a wider distribution of 
membership than the I. F. T. U. Fourteen of the 
secretariats have the affiliation of 1,412,000 organ- 
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ized workers in the United States, Cuba, Brazil, 
India, the Dutch East Indies, and Australia^’' 

Nevertheless, the 27 secretariats comprise only 
about a third of the organized workers of the world 
— some 13 million out of 40 million — and are essen- 
tially European organizations. Their affiliations 
outside of Europe either affect small unions or 
are nominal in character. American trade union 
officials, for instance, do not take much interest in 
the work of their secretariats. Distance, doctrinal 
differences, racial exclusivism, and a feeling that af- 
filiation cannot be of material benefit to them stiU 
keep the bulk of organized labor in the United 
States, Latin America, and Austraha outside the 
secretariats. In Europe, the question of communism 
keeps out the Russian trade unions. So far only the 
International Union of Workers in the Food and 
Drink Trades has admitted the Russian unions of 
that industry to membership. The other secre- 
tariats have for the time being agreed to consider 
the “Russian question” closed until the I. F. T. U. 
comes to an agreement with the All-Russian Trade 
Union Council. 

‘ ’’ See Press Reports of the I F T U for December 6, 1928. 
The American trade unions which are affiliated with their resiiec- 
tive Trade Secretariats are the United Mine Workers, the Inter- 
national Association of Machinists, the United Brotherhood of 
Caipenters and Joiners, the Umted Brotherhood of Painters, tlie 
International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union, the Bakerj' and 
Confectionery Workers of America, the Boot and Shoe Woikers’ 
Union, the National Federation of Post Office clerks, the Inter- 
national Longshoremen’s Association, the Journeymen Tailors’ 
Union, and a few others with a total membership of 1,283,763. 
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2. Personnel and Technique 

A second group of problems is connected with 
questions of personnel and technique. The success 
of a secretariat depends in large measure upon the 
personality of its secretary At present, the secre- 
taries differ greatly m type, temperament, and 
equipment for their position. Some of thefn are 
qualified more for routine duties. Only a few may 
be said to be fit for international leadership, have a 
command of several languages, a wide knowledge of 
their industry and of world affairs in general, are 
capable of addressing large audiences, and have the 
tact for adjusting international differences. 

It is difficult at present to obtain a more vigorous 
and better equipped leadership for the secretariats. 
The number of qualified trade unionists is small.” 
Those that are better framed and more experienced 
are unwilling to accept the position or to give aU 
then’ tmie to it. As a rule, such trade unionists hold 
important positions in their own countries as labor 
officials, as members of parliament or both. They 
are reluctant to give up the emoluments and prestige 
of their positions at home for the uncertain career 
which most secretariats at present offer. 

In addition, there is the complicating factor of 
nationalities. As a result of the war, many secre- 
tariats have their headquarters in Switzerland and 

' " There is no international training school foi labor leadere 
and officials corresponding to the national labor college,? in the 
different countries. 
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Holland and are managed by Dutch and Swiss labor 
officials. In others, the secretary is chosen from the 
country which plays a leading part m the industry. 
The secretary of the textile secretariat is British, 
while the secretaries of the shoe workers’ secretariat 
and of several other secretariats are German. Neither 
principle of selection, however, results necessarily in 
the choice of the best men. 

Few of the secretariats are adequately equipped 
even for the work of translation and editing, which 
is their chief job today. Often this work is done by 
moderately paid assistants or outside translators en- 
tirely too dependent on the dictionary. Even less 
are the secretariats equipped for statistical inquiries. 
Though most of the secretaries are ready to turn 
statisticians at the fii’st opportunity, and some of 
them have had a fair amount of practice, their en- 
deavors are only too often frustrated by amateur 
methods. 

It has been suggested from tune to time that the 
secretariats should aU have their headquarters in 
the same city. This would enable them to combine 
resources for purposes of printing, translation, and 
other work. Such an arrangement, however, does 
not seem practicable at present because of the belief 
that each can do its work best in a different city, be- 
cause of different national affiliations, and because 
of the unwillingness of the secretaries to make 
changes which would uproot personal and family 
connections. 
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3. Secretariats or National Centers 

The third problem centers around the relations be- 
tween the Trade Secretariats and “Amsterdam.” A 
few, notably Edo Finimen of the Transport Workers’ 
Federation, would make the secretariats the basis of 
the entire “Amsterdam system,” eliminating alto- 
gether the “national centers.” This proposal is 
based on the idea that the world is entering a “new 
era” of rapid internationalization and that as a re- 
sult leadership must “pass from the national organi- 
zations to the International Trade Secretariats.” 
Fimmen admits that the secretariats are still “m the 
very earliest stages of theii’ activities,” but “several 
years” seem to him long enough for them to pass 
from their present state to that of “practical and 
theoretical leadership in industrial struggles.” 

At the other extreme, most of the leaders of the 
secretariate “ hold that the “internationalization of 
capital” is growmg but slowly, and that competition 
between employers of different countries is more im- 
portant than their combinations. These leaders also 
stress the “lack of international sentiment” among 
the workers and the persistence of national and craft 
attitudes within the secretariats. For these reasons, 
they claim that “industrial struggles” must re- 
main for a long time national in scope, that the 
International Trade Secretariats can play merely 

The chief exponents of this new are Fritz Tarnow, chairman 
of the International Union of Woodworkers, and Conrad Ilg, see- 
retaiy of the International Metal Woikers’ Federation 
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an auxiliary and secondary part, and that leadership 
must remain in the hands of the national centers, 
organized internationally in “Amsterdam.” 

Between the two extremes are those who demand 
a rearrangement which would make the secretariats 
and the national centers co-ordinate and equal mem- 
bers fh one international organization. 



CHAPTER XIX 


AMSTERDAM AND GENEVA 

Had the leaders of “Amsterdam” had their way 
in 1919, there would now be in existence an inter- 
national labor parhament with power to pass laws 
bindmg on national govermnentsd Owing to the 
play of forces at the time, there emerged from the 
hands of the Versailles Peace Commission, not such 
a parhament, but the Internaiional Labor Organi- 
zation of the League of Nations, an institution half 
way between a parliament and an advisory body 
and designed as a compromise to reconcile the ideas 
and purposes of governments, employers, and labor 
unions in various stages of development. 

Though a compromise, the I. L. 0."' was accepted 
by “Amsterdam” as a concession to, and an auxiliary 
for, organized labor. It continues to be so regarded 
by labor today, and on this view “Amsterdam” bases 
its policy of co-operation with it. 

I. HOW THE 1. L. O. WORKS 

The manner in which such co-operation is effected 
is bound up with the structure and operation of the 

' See Chapter VIII, p 189 

“ These letters are used to designate both the International 
Labor Organization and its administrative organ — the Interna- 
tional Labor Office. 
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I. L. 0. As shaped at Versailles, the I. L 0. is part 
of the League of Nations, largely autonomous, rest- 
ing on sanctions provided for in the Treaty of Peace. 
All states which are members of the League are ipso 
facto members of the I. L 0. From its beginnmg, 
however, the I. L. 0. admitted states which were not 
members of the League, such as Germany and Aus- 
tria. Also states which at one time or another left 
the League — Spain, Argentina, Brazil — continued 
their membership in the I. L. 0. The number of 
states holding membership in the I. L. 0. has thus 
exceeded from time to time the number of states in 
the League. At present, the number of members in 
the League is 54, while the I. L. 0. has 55 members. 

1. The Annual Conference 

Membership in the 1. L. 0. means that the mem- 
ber states can take part m the work of three organs 
which form the mechanism of the I. L. 0. — the Gen- 
eral Conference of Representatives of the Members, 
the International Labor Office, and the Governmg 
Body. The General Conference meets annually in 
Geneva, and is composed of delegates selected by 
the member states.” Each member state can appoint 
four delegates to the General Conference. Two are 
known as Government Delegates and are appointed 

“ The fii'Sl General Conference was held in 1919 in the building 
of the Pan-American Union m Washington; the second in 1920 
was held in Genoa. Since 1921, all sessions of the General Con- 
ference have been held in Geneva. Eleven sessionn of the Gen- 
eral Conference have thus far been held. 
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by the governments unconditionally and act on gov- 
ernment instructions The other two delegates are 
chosen by the governments m agreement with, and 
on nomination of, the most representative organi- 
zations of employers and workers in the country. 
These delegates are known in the General Confer- 
ence as Employers’ and Workers’ Delegates respec- 
tively. In addition to the delegates, the Conferences 
are attended by technical advisers, each delegate 
being allowed not more than two advisers for each 
item on the agenda. 

So far, no annual session of the General Confer- 
ence has had a full representation. Some govern- 
ments send no delegates at aU; others send incom- 
plete delegations.* The reasons for this vary. In 
some countries, there are no labor organizations ; in 
others, the government fads to recognize those in 
existence; in a few countries, e.g. Norway, the trade 
unions oppose the League of Nations and refuse to 
take part m the I. L O. 

Under the rules of the I. L. 0., each delegate votes 
individually on aU matters before the Conference, 
and a simple majority of the votes cast by the dele- 
gates present is sufficient for a decision, except as 

* The Eleventh Conference, held in May, 1&2S, for instance, 
was attended by 139 delegates and 185 teohmoal advisers from 
43 conntnes Seven of these countries — China, Chile, Peru, 
Paraguay, Salvador, Guatemala, Nicaragua — ^had only Govern- 
niont Delegates. Tlie Workers’ Delegates numbered 34, and they 
were accompamed by 66 technical advisers. The governments 
had 73 delegates and 78 advisers, while the employei's bad 33 
delegates and 61 advisers. 
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otherwise specified. On many questions, the Con- 
ferences have been able to reach unanimous agree- 
ment. But frequently the Employers’ and Workers' 
Delegates cast solid opposing votes,” agreeing upon 
their course of action in advance in caucus. The Gov- 
ernment Delegates generally divide their votes, some 
voting wiih the employers, some with the workers; 
and as they have at least half the votes, they con- 
trol the decisions of the Conferences. 

It is the prunary business of the General Confer- 
ence to try to arrive at Draft Conventions. A Draft 
Convention is the legal text of a proposed interna- 
tional treaty on labor or social matters. If approved 
by a two-thirds vote of the Conference, a Draft 
Convention must be submitted by the member states 
to the competent authorities for the enactment of 
legislation before the expiration of 12 or, in excep- 
tional cases, of 18 months. The legislature of any 
country is free to ratify or to reject any Draft Con- 
vention submitted to it. If the legislature ratifies 
a Draft Convention, it is under obligation to embody 
the provisions of such Convention in the laws of the 
country. If a Draft Convention is rejected, there 
is no further obligation on the member state. 

A Recommendation is merely a statement of gen- 
eral principles underlying legislation on any partic- 
ular labor or social question. Like a Draft Conven- 

“ At times the workers have split their voles; the Australians, 
for instance, opposed the white lead convention, for fear that it 
would threaten the lead-niining industiy of Austraha 
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tion, it .must be approved by a two-thirds vote of the 
Conference, and if so approved, must be submitted 
by the government of every member state to the 
proper authorities for consideration. But in con- 
trast to a Draft Convention, a Recommendation is 
not meant for ratification, but for the guidance of 
member states in labor and social legislation." It 
has a preluninary and provisional character, its pur- 
pose bemg to start an educational process. 

Draft Conventions, and to a less degree Recom- 
mendations, are the instruments of the I. L. 0 for 
the attainment of the end for which it was created, 
namely to raise the level of labor throughout the 
world. In the Treaty of Versailles this end is ex- 
pressed somewhat ambiguously. In one place, it is 
described as merely subsidiary to the cause of uni- 
versal peace; in another, it is declared to be “of 
supreme international importance” in itself. 

In whatever way viewed, however, the assumption 
is that this end must be attained through the estab- 
lishment of universal minunum standards by means 
of international agreement. The presuppositions 
are the same which underlie international trade 
unionism.' What is distinctive of the I. L. 0. is the 
method used, the method of legislative enactment, 
which finds its highest expression in the ratification 

’ Federal statas, sucli as the United States of America, have 
the right to tieat a Draft Convention as a Recommendation 
only, if their jjower of entering into agreements on the matters 
contained m the Convention is Hnuted 

’ See Chapter XVIII, pp 457-461 
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of a Draft Convention. For when a Draft Qonven- 
tion IS ratified by all the member states, it must 
result in similar labor laws m all the countries, pre- 
sumably tending to equalize standards and to ele- 
vate labor above the level of being merely an article 
of conmierce and an element of international com- 
petitian. 


2. The Labor Office 

The General Conference which drafts Conven- 
tions is the heart of the I, L. O. The International 
Labor Office is subsidiary to it, acting as its secre- 
tariat. But while the General Conference, as a legis- 
lative body, meets periodically, the International 
Labor Office, as the administrative body, is a per- 
manent organization. It is housed in a spacious, 
though plain, five-story building, in a park on the 
shores of Lake Geneva, just outside the city limits 
within a short distance from the Secretariat of the 
League of Nations. In many ways, this building on 
Lake Geneva and the organization which it houses 
symbolize the advance of labor in international life 
during the last 100 years. From the entrance doors 
through its various haUs and rooms, the budding is 
ornamented with gifts from many govermnents and 
labor organizations, giving the whole a distinct in- 
ternational atmosphere. The staff gathered within 
IS the largest mternational body of men and women 
assembled anywhere for the purpose of considering 
the labor and social problems of the world as a unit. 
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It consists of 350 persons, representing many shades 
of opinion and a great variety of experience and 
training, and drawn from 34 different nationalities. 
About $1,563,000 was spent in 1928 in maintaining 
the Office and its branches." 

As the secretariat, or “civil service,” of the I. L. 0., 
the International Labor Office has four major 'tasks. 
One is to arrange the meetings of the General Con- 
ference, to prepare the agenda for it, to provide 
translators and secretaries, to publish reports of the 
daily proceedings, and in every other way to facili- 
tate its work. The second task is diplomatic in 
character — to maintain official contacts with govern- 
ments, workers and employers in the interval be- 
tween the meetings of the General Conference. The 
tim’d is semi-official — to keep in touch with indus- 
trial and social organizations which influence public 
opmion. The fourth is that of investigation and in- 
formation. 

For the performance of these tasks, the Interna- 
tional Labor Office is organized in three divisions. 
The Diplomatic Division handles official communi- 
cations with governments. Workers, and employers. 
It follows up the course of ratification by corre- 
spondence with governments; distributes question- 
naires when the Office is undertaking a comprehen- 
sive study. It acts as the secretariat for the 

" The I L O has national officers in. Rome, Berlin, Paris, Lon- 
don, Wasliington, Delhi, Tokio, and national coriespondents in 
Warsaw, Budapest, Vienna, Prague, Bmssels, Madrid and Rio de 
Janeiro. 
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Conference, preparing the documents used by the 
Conference, and keeping the minutes. 

The Intelligence and Liaison Division, or Rela- 
tions Division, maintains contacts with workers’ 
and employers’ organizations. Four officers, three 
of whom are former officials of trade unions 
affiliated with “Amsterdam,” keep in touch with the 
I. F. T. U. ; one corresponds with the Christian trade 
unions; two officials deal with employers’ organi- 
zations, and a special section deals with co-operative 
societies. 

The Research Division collects and compiles in- 
formation for the Conference, for- governments, and 
for employers’ and workers’ organizations. It also 
carries on continuous research on social insurance, 
unemployment, industrial hygiene, hours of labor, 
and undertakes special inquiries upon subjects which 
are placed on the agenda of the Conference.' 

At the head of the Office is a director who is as- 
sisted by a deputy director. Since the organization 
of the Office, these two posts have been filled by Al- 
bert Thomas of France, and by H. B. Butler, of Eng- 
land. The heads of the three Divisions are respon- 
sible to the director who has the power of appoint- 
ment of the entire staff. 

” The regular publications of the OflSce include Industrial and 
Labour Information (weekly), International Labour Renew 
(monthly), Monthly Record of Migration, Industrial Safety 
Survey (every two months); Bibliography of Industrial Hygiene 
(quarterly). The Legislative series (annual) collects labor laws 
and regulations of all eountnes, and is now being supplemented 
by an International Survey of Legal Decisions on Labor Law. 
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. 3. The Governing Body 

The executive organ of the I. L. 0. is the Govern- 
ing Body, which consists of 24 members elected 
every three years by the General Conference. The 
governments, workers and employers are repre- 
sented on the Governmg Body in the same propor- 
tion as in the Conference; the governments have 
twelve seats; the workers six; the employers six. 
Eight of the government representatives are nomi- 
nated by the eight states regarded as of chief indus- 
trial importance.^" The other four delegates are 
elected by the remainmg governments. The em- 
ployers’ and workers’ representatives are elected by 
the Employers’ and Workers’ Delegates respectively. 

As executive organ, the Governing Body exercises 
general control over the Labor Office. It appoints 
the Dh’ector of the Office and issues general instruc- 
tions for his guidance. It considers questions to be 
placed on the agenda of the General Conference. It 
also passes upon requests for information mvolving 
prolonged or extensive studies which come either 
from the Conference, in connection with subjects for 
Draft Conventions and Recommendations, or from 
member states, or from workers’ and employers’ or- 
ganizations. 

4. The I. L. O. and the League 

In all these activities, the I L. 0. acts as an au- 
tonomous body. But it is dependent on the League 

These states are Great Britain, Pranoe, Geimany, Belgium, 
Italy, India, Japan, and Canada 
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of Nations in several ways. Its budget is voted by 
the Assembly of the League out of the general funds 
of the League,” and the Director of the Office is 
responsible to the Assembly of the League for an 
accounting. In matters of representation on the 
Governing Body, the Council of the League has the 
right lo decide which countries are of chief indus- 
trial importance. 

In connection with the ratification of Draft Con- 
ventions, the League has the functions of an inter- 
mediary. A copy of every Convention or Recom- 
mendation adopted by the General Conference has 
to be deposited with the Secretary-General of the 
League, and the latter is entrusted with the task of 
communicating all such Conventions and Recom- 
mendations to the members of the I. L. 0. Every 
member statemf the I. L. 0., ratifying a Convention, 
has. to notify the Secretary-General of the League 
and the formal ratification is then registered by hun. 

Close relations exist in regard to the enforcement 
of Conventions. Each member state is required to 
send in annually an account to the International 
Labor Office showing the measures it has taken to 
enforce the Conventions ratified. The Governmg 
Body of the I. L. 0. determines in what form such 
an account shall be made and what particulars it 
shall contain. 

In case a complaint is brought against a govern- 

^^This budget covers all expenses of the I. L 0., except 
traveling expenses of delegates and techiucal advisers attending 
meetings of the General Confeienco and of the Governmg Body 
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ment by employers or workers or by another gov- 
ernment, for the non-observance of a Convention, 
the Secretary-General of the League nominates a 
Commission of Inquiry of three. After such Com- 
mission has made its report, the government con- 
cerned may take its case to the Permanent Court 
of International Justice of the League of Nations, 
whose decision is final. The powers of a Commis- 
sion of Inquiry extend to the right to recommend 
“economic” measures against the defaulting govern- 
ment to be taken by all the other member states 
of the I. L. 0., subject to modification by the 
Court of International Justice. The Secretary-Gen- 
eral of the League acts as intermediary in commu- 
nicating the decisions taken to the governments 
concerned. 

While these provisions place in its hands powers 
of coercion, the I. L. 0. relies on persuasion and ne- 
gotiation. Up to the present, no steps have been 
taken against any government beyond making com- 
plaints in the Conference.” 

' “ This procedure is resorted to only if the Governing Body 
fails to reach a satisfactory settlement The three persons are 
drawn from a panel nominated by the member states All per- 
sons nominated may be rejected by the Governing Body by a 
two-tlurds vote 

At the 1926 Conference, the representative of the Japanese 
Seamen’s Union complained that the Japanese government had 
failed to put into effect a Convention which it had ratified, mak- 
ing It obligatoiy to replace the. system of private employment 
agencies for sailors with a state agency The Conference referred 
the matter to the Governing Body Here the Japanese Govern- 
ment Delegate gave an explanation of the delay and showed how 
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II. ACTIVITIES AND OUTLOOK ' 

Since it was launched upon its career in 1919, the 
I. L. 0. has passed through three stages. From 1919 
to 1921, in the first flush of enthusiasm and under 
the pressure of world upheaval, emphasis was upon 
the m^-king of Draft Conventions and reliance was 
mainly upon the backing of labor organizations affili- 
ated with “Amsterdam.” Sixteen Conventions were 
drawn up at the three General Conferences held 
during these years, including those which were re- 
garded as of prune unportance by labor. In the 
maknig of these Conventions, the Workers’ Dele- 
gates played a leading part, and were backed by the 
Government Delegates who felt that concessions to 
labor were essential, if the tide of social revolution 
was to be stemmed. 

During the second stage, from 1921 to 1924, as a 
result of economic depression and of complamts that 
some of the Conventions had been drawn up too 
hastily, a halt was called on the making of Draft 
Conventions. Emphasis was shifted to negotiations 
with governments to obtain ratification of the Con- 
ventions already drafted, to propaganda, and to re- 
search. The administration of the Office was con- 

much progress had been made. The following year the workers, 
while admitting progress, again complained of delay, the govern- 
ment was again able to satisfy tlie Goveining Body that it was 
putting the reform tlirough to the best of its ability, although 
slowly. At the 1027 Conference the question was not, again 
raised, as the Japanese seamen had expressed then satisfaction to 
the Office. 
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soliclatqd, the personnel increased, and the methods 
of work reorganized. Other labor organizations be- 
sides “Amsterdam/’ such as the International Fed- 
eration of Christian Trade Unions, came in to lend 
their support.’* Outside experts were called in to 
serve on various committees which were established 
as advisory bodies to recommend improvements in 
the work of the International Labor Office. 

Smce 1924, the I L. 0. has been in its third and 
present stage. Draft Conventions are agam the 
order of the day, but at a greatly reduced pace." 
Much more time is devoted to the preparation of 
Drafts under the new system, known as the method 
of “Double Discussion.” Increasingly more at- 

' * The Chr.stian trade unions, were repressented at the General 
Conference of the I L 0 ioi the hrsi, time m 1922 In that yeai, 
the thiee Christian trade union federations of Holland, which 
together outnumbered the trade unions afRhated with “Amster- 
dam,” conibmed to nominate a delegate whom they put forward 
us the most lepresentative of the Dutch worlcers. The case was 
earned to the Peimanent Court of Internafionnl Justice at The 
Hague, which ruled in favor of the Christian unions. 

^ At the sessions of 1925, 1026, 1627, and 1928, nine Conven- 
tions weie adopted, relating to woikinen’s compensation, night 
woik in bakeries, emigianls, seamen's articles of agreement, health 
insurance, and to mraimiim wage Ians 

Under this method, before a Draft Convention is drarvn up, 
the Genpial Conference first discusses the issues involved and 
draws up a quostionnaiie on the subject In drawing up the 
questionnaire, it uses the inateiials prepared foi it by the Inter- 
national Labor Office The questionnaire is then dispatched by 
the Labor Office to the larioiis governments winch are expected 
to send m leplies On the basis of the replies, the Office prepares 
a tentative Diaft which is discussed by the General Conference 
the following year. In thi.s way, a Draft Convention goes through 
two drscussions bv tw’o annual ses.sions of the General Conference 
before it is adopted 
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tention is devoted to research and to the service of 
informatioir.” At the same tune, greater emphasis 
IS placed on the social solidarity of all classes in mat- 
ters of social legislation. Accordingly, while seeking 
the support of labor organizations, the I. L. 0. puts 
the direction of, and the responsibility for, progress 
not so knuch upon them, as upon the humanitarian 
good-will and co-operation of governments of what- 
ever party, upon the desire of employers to establish 
rules for international competition, and upon the 
forces backing the League of Nations. While solicit- 
ing the aid of trade unions of different, even hostile, 
trends, it is developing closer contacts with co-op- 
erative, educational, capitalist, and charitable soci- 
eties, women’s organizations. League of Nations’ 
societies, associations of ex-service men, and the 
International Association for Social Progress; 
and much time and attention is given to mak- 
ing the work of the Office known to the general 
public. 

The extent and variety of these activities may be illustrated 
by a few figures In 1926, 136 requests for infoimation were re- 
ceii'ed from governments; 42 from employers’ orgamzations ; 125 
fiom woikers’ oiganizations; 26 from co-operatives; 16 from 
associations of disabled men, 468 fiom mibceil.ineous bodies and 
individuals These requests related to 35 different classes of 
information of which the most mimoroiis pei tamed to hours of 
woik, wages, and working conditions. The Office received, during 
1926, 33,000 letters, and sent out 40,000 It was m con’espoudenco 
with 47 countries, of which 32 sent over '00 letters apiece The 
letters were in 23 language.s. The lihr.n^r of the I. L 0 received 
about 20,000 books and pamphlets durmg the year, 
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III. THROUGH “AMSTERDAM’S” EYES 

From the point of view of “Amsterdam,” partici- 
pation in the I. L. 0. offers certain definite advan- 
tages, Through the I. L. 0., “Amsterdam” appears 
before the world as the recognized spokesman of 
labor. For though the Christian and the Ji’ascist 
unions are also admitted by the I. L. 0., “Amster- 
dam” controls the Workers’ Delegates at the Gen- 
eral Conference and fills the seats of the Workers’ 
Representatives on the Governing Body.'” 

Even the Christian unions, though defending their 
own point of view, act with “Amsterdam” on all un- 
portant occasions. Because of this, “Amsterdam” 
is reconciled to the presence of the delegates from the 
Christian unions in the I. L. 0, It protests strongly, 
however, against the admission of delegates from the 
Fascist unions.’" 

Through its position in the I L. 0., “Amsterdam” 
plays the part it does in the League of Nations. It 
is because of its work m the I. L. O. that “Amster- 
dam” has secured representation upon the various 

'"At tlip General Conference of 1928, for instance, of the 90 
Workers’ Delegates and advisers, 54 represented organizations 
affiliated with “Amsterdam,” seven were from Chnstian trade 
unions, and five from the Fascist unions of Italy. Of the remain- 
ing, 20 wpie in sympathy with "Amsterdam ” 

' “ The delegate of the latter from Italy, Rossoni, has appeared 
ut the General Conference since 1924, but evei'y year the leadens 
of “Amsterdam” attack him and demand his excliusion Though 
Eo.ssom votes with the Workeis’ Group, he i.s piactically boy- 
cotted by “Amsterdam.” 
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commissions of the League and on the committees 
organized by the Economic Conference of the 
League. 

Next in importance is the utilization by “Amster- 
dam” of the International Labor Office for purposes 
of research. The Trade Secretariats especially have 
come ’to regard the Office as a technical research staff 
to which they can appeal for information, and for 
carrying out more extensive studies for which they 
themselves are not equipped. 

Of importance also is the indu’ect aid which the 
I. L. 0. offers for purposes of organization. The 
Annual Conferences of the I. L. 0. give "Amster- 
dam” an opportunity to make contacts with labor 
men from South America, Asia, South Africa, and 
other distant parts, with which otherwise its contacts 
are meager. In several other w^ays, the activities of 
the I. L. 0. carry the idea of trade unionism to the 
workers. These indirect influences have aroused 
dissatisfaction in quarters hostile to “Amsterdam,” 
and the Director of the International Labor Office 
has been accused at tunes “of making the Office a 
branch of ‘Amsterdam.’ ” 

On the other hand, co-operation between “Am- 
sterdam” and the I. L, 0. runs up against some dif- 
ficulties. “Amsterdam” does not approve the policy 
of the Office to treat “impartially” all trade unions, 
including the Fascist. It is inclined to question 
some of the research of the I. L. 0. as failing to meet 
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the needs of organized labor.” It finds the emphasis 
of the I. L 0 on class co-operation somewhat too in- 
sistent and embarrassing, m view of its own tendency 
to maintain a balance betw^een such ideas and the 
doetrnies of class struggle. And it is greatly disap- 
pointed at the failure of the I. L. 0., so far, to win 
employers and governments to an unquestioned 
acceptance of trade unionism.” 

“Amsterdam” is also coming to feel that there 
are inherent lunits in the very method and functions 
of the I. L. 0. After ten years’ experience, the proc- 
esses of making Draft Conventions, and especially 
of ratifymg them, appear cumbersome, slow, and un- 
certain. For the 26 Draft Conventions, drawn up 
since 1919, 304 ratifications have been secured. This 
IS about a third of the 1,000 to 1,200 ratifications 
which are possible. Twenty-five countries have not 
ratified a single Convention, while most of the other 
countries have ratified less than half of the 26 Con- 
ventions. In international affairs, the method of 
legal enactment is thus seen to be as slow, if not 
slower, than in national fife. 

Aside from being slow, it is also seen to be uncer- 

““In radical labor and communisl circles, the publicationa 
of the I. L. O are said to bo affected by an aati-Russian bias. 

This was made clear at the Confeienoe of 1927 in connection 
with the discussion of the questionnaire on trade union liberty 
Employers' and Government Delegates made so many limiting 
amendments in the questionnaiie and inserted so many definitions 
mfnnging on what “Amsterdam” regards as elementary trade 
imioh rights, that the Workers’ Delegate.? preferred to vote 
against it. 
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tain. This is the lesson drawn by labor especially 
from the experience with the Convention on the 
Eight-Hour Day. As related elsewhere, the Eight- 
Hour Day Convention was hailed as the great 
achievement and the symbol of the promise of the 
I. L. 0. Yet in ten years, this Convention has 
been ’ratified unconditionally only by seven coun- 
tries: Belgium, Bulgaria, Chile, Czechoslovakia, 
Greece, India (here ten-hours are stipulated by the 
Convention), and Rumania; while France, Italy, 
Latvia, and Austria, have ratified only on condition 
that other countries ratify too. And now, the Brit- 
ish Government is asking for a revision of the Con- 
vention to curtail the provisions favorable to labor. “ 
Far-reaching also are the questions raised by the 
incidence and effects of Conventions. So far, ratifi- 
cations have been most numerous either in the new 
post-war states of Europe or in the Orient. In such 
countries as Poland, Czechoslovakia, or the states 
bordering on Russia, progress in ratifications has 
been prompted in part by the desire of these 
new govermnents to count in public opinion as pro- 
gressive states, in part by their anxiety to cut 
the ground from under the extremists and revo- 
lutionaries. In the Orient, working conditions are 
so low that some improvement is urgently called 
for.” But in most of these countries, the admmis- 

See Chaptei XV, p 382 

India’s ratification of the Washington Conventions, abolishing 
night work for women, limiting the employment of children, fix- 
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tration of labor legislation is defective, making the 
value of ' ratification doubtful/* 

Elements of friction between “Amsterdam” and 
the International Labor Office are inevitable. Be- 
cause of this, there are some who would like to 
weaken "Amsterdam” in the expectation that it 
would mean less reliance on trade unionism among 
the workers and greater interest in the possibilities 
of legislation, thus giving the I. L. 0. a preponderant 
role in the field of labor and social progress. Others 
would steer the I. L. 0. away from labor laws and 
Conventions altogether, into hues of research. They 
would extend the work of research into the fields 
of social life, industrial management, and general 
economic conditions on the grounds that labor 
cannot be separated from other economic and 
social factors. On the other hand, there are voices 

mg a ten-hour day for adult male woikers, are counted by tho 
I L 0 among its most important achievements. Japan, too, has 
made important steps forward by ratifying some of the Conven- 
tions, though It has not ratified as many as India. In South 
America practically notlung has been done; which is ascribed m 
laige measure to the weakness of labor orgamzations In the 
Mandates and Colonies little has been done towards applymg the 
Draft Coni'entions 

“ * In 1925, Great Britain complained tliat a number of states 
were getting credit for ratifications while not raising their laws 
to the necessaiy level, or not enforcing them, thus preserving 
inequalities m competition to the disadvantage of more con- 
scientious countries Accordingly, a committee of experts was 
appointed to examine with care the reports sent in by member 
governments upon progress of legislation, and to check up on the 
operation of the laws. It is claimed that this procedure has 
already had some success and that it will facditate ratifications by 
the more advanced mdustnal countries. 
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ill the ranks of the trade unions against co-operation 
with the I. L. 0. 

However, the forces making for continued co-op- 
eration between the I. L. 0. and “Amsterdam” are 
strongest. As long as employers and governments 
mamtam present attitudes, the I. L. 0. cannot but 
look’to labor for support. On the other hand, “Am- 
sterdam” cannot give up lightly co-operation with 
the I. L. 0. Such co-operation is too closely con- 
nected with its whole outlook and with its policy in 
regard to the League of Nations. In the near future, 
as in the present, “Amsterdam” will thus work with 
the I. L. 0., though continuing to criticize it, and 
will try to gam a greater measure of control over it. 



CHAPTER XX 


THE CHALLENGE OF COMMUNISM, 

Pour score years ago, Karl Marx and Friedrich 
Engels announced in the opening sentence of the 
“Communist Manifesto” that a ghost was stalking 
through Europe, the ghost of cormnunisin, and in its 
name they hurled defiance at all socialist and reform- 
ist groups of the time. Today, the communist ghost 
is stalking through all the continents of the world, 
and is challenging socialists, reformists, and trade 
unionists — the Amsterdam International and its 
allies — for the leadership and control of the interna- 
tional labor movement. 

How the communist challenge affects the interna- 
tional labor movement depends on the organizations 
in which it is embodied. But as in the other sections 
of the labor movement, the work of the communist 
organizations can be clearly visuahzed only m rela- 
tion to the doctrines wdiich guide and inspire it. 
Whatever intrinsic value they may have, these doc- 
trines are an essential element of the communist 
movement, and must be grasped as a whole in order 
that one may see what the communist challenge is 
and what part each communist organization has in 
making it effective. 

4fifi 
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L MARX AND LENIN 

In hurling their challenge against “Amsterdam” 
and the socialists, the communists lay claim to the 
exclusive heritage of Marx — “the mighty theoreti- 
cian of the social revolution.” The socialists, accord- 
ing ta the communists, have, since 1914, been “vul- 
garizing,” mutilating, and falsifying Marx in order 
to make hhn safe for “class peace” and “democracy.” 
The Austro-hlarxists, no less than the others, are 
flayed by the communists as “adulterers of Marx- 
ism,” who use Marxist words to screen their fear 
of revolutionary action In contrast, the commu- 
nists claim to combat “all forms of bourgeois phi- 
losophy,” and to “advocate, propagate, and apply” 
Marx’s method of dialectical materialism. 

Since Marxism is not a dogma, but a “method of 
analysis and of struggle,” say the communists, there 
is no need of revising Marx, but only of applying 
correctly his method and basic ideas to the new 
world realities. That is what Lenin did, and by so 
doing, gave Marx’s doctrines a new lease of life. 
Lenin’s contributions consist in his analysis of 
Imperialism and of proletarian dictatorship, in 
his theory of class relations, and in his concep- 
tion of the relations between the revolutionary 
movements in industrial countries and the national- 
ist movements in colonial countries. Leninism is 
thus not a revision, but a “completion of Marxism.” 

As Leninism-Marxism, communism is a theory 
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and program of universal or world social revolution 
in process of realization. It is a new social syn- 
thesis concerned with the aims, dynamics, and laws 
of the revolutionary process. 

II. COMMUNIST IDEALS 

Broadly, the aim of the social revolution is the 
establishment of a communist society throughout 
the world. Without entering into .detail, the com- 
munists picture such a society as one in which gen- 
eral harmony, universal well-being, and individual 
freedom prevail. It is a society from which all the 
causes of modern social inequalities have been 
eliminated. Man is no longer “enslaved to the 
principle of the. division of labor”; the opposition 
between brain and manual work is gone; labor 
ceases to be a mere means of supporting life and 
becomes one of the first necessities of life ; all mem- 
bers of society co-operate in the labor of “a single 
world society”; an uninterrupted torrent of goods 
is made to flow through a consciously planned sys- 
tem of socialized production; the state vanishes as 
an instrument of force; all exploitation of man by 
man is abolished; society holds high the banner on 
which is inscribed the motto; “From each accord- 
ing to his ability; to each according to his needs”; 
and free from economic and social conflicts, human- 
ity develops a common culture based on science and 
reason.'' 

* This is a summary of the well-known passage from the Gotha 
Letter of Miii-x which is quoted and fully accepted by Lemn in 
his book on “The State and Revolution” and which is restated in 
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Communists do not claim to know when such a 
society may become a reality. “We know,” wrote 
Lenin, “that we are not now in a position to intro- 
duce this social order; let us hope that this order 
will be established by our children, or perhaps even 
among our grandchildren.” “ In another connec- 
tion, Denin said that such a social condition may 
“never arrive.” “ But whether it arrives or not, or 
whenever it may arrive, this “higher phase of com- 
munism” must be thought of as the "final goal” 
towards which the social revolution is moving and 
which is the ultimate justification of communist 
activities. 

Before entering this final state, society must pass 
through the intermediate stage of a “lower phase of 
communism,” or socialism. In the coimnunist 
society abundance and freedom are visualized as 
the basis of human relations. Under socialism, pro- 
ductivity and efficiency will not be high enough to 
permit an economy of abundance, and it will be 
necessary to maintain strict control of economic 
processes and a thorough accountancy of outgo and 
income. Owing to the survival of old habits and 
attitudes, there will persist in a socialist society 
many inequalities of distribution, a large element 
of force in social relations, and many of the func- 
tions and powers of the state will have to be retained. 

the new communist piograra It is paraphrased by communist 
writem for popular propaganda. 

“ Lenin, Collected Works, Vol XVI, p 398 (m Russian) ; quoted 
in International Press Coirespondence, Januaiy 0, 1927 

“ Lemn, State arid Revolution, p. 102. 
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These will disappear gradually as mankind “sub- 
ordinates Itself to the forces of nature” and becomes 
trained in the spmt of communism. But socialism 
will prepare the ground for this change by habituat- 
ing the people to social ownership and planful 
economy, to large-scale production, to an indus- 
trialized agriculture, to co-operative exchange, to 
a nationalized credit system, and to a more equal 
distribution, under the control and direction of a 
Socialist State. 

However, socialism also must be built up con- 
sciously and systematically, and the process will 
extend over a “prolonged epoch of intensive work,” 
Another interval is, therefore, inevitable — a tran- 
sitional period of “revolutionary transformation” 
from capitalism to socialism. This "transition 
period” will be characterized by the forcible and 
progre.ssive nationalization of economic life and by 
the gradual construction of socialist institutions, 
carried out under a system of “proletarian dictator- 
.ship.” Its prototype is the economic and political 
system existing in Russia today, with variations to 
suit conditions in different countries.'* 

III. THE DICTATORSHIP OF THE PROLETARIAT 

That the communist .society^ must be built grad- 
ually and consciously, gives rise to the problem of 
method. The central question is, how^ is the change 
to be made to socialism during the “transition 

* For Iho Rvg-,ittn poonomic svstpm, sop pp. 341-3M 
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period.” The communist answer to this question 
is based on theories of the state, of class struggle, 
class dictatorship, and party leadership, which form 
the elements of the characteristic communist doc- 
trine of “proletarian dictatorship.” 

Following Marx, the communists regard the state 
as “the product and the manifestation of the irre- 
concilability of class antagonism.” “ The state has 
always been, is, and can be nothing else than an 
organ of class domination and of oppression of one 
class by another. The fundamental feature of the 
state is that the officials who are supposed to be the 
“servants of the people” become the rulers of society 
and use the organs of government in the interests 
of the dominant class and of their own rule. A 
“free” or “popular” state is a contradiction in terms; 
there can be no such thing Democracy also is a 
state which recognizes the subjection of the minor- 
ity to the majority and which uses force in the 
interests of one or another class. “Pure democracy” 
IS “the mendacious phrase of a liberal who wants 
to dupe the working class” In fact, democracy is 
either “bourgeois” or “proletarian.” “Bourgeois 
democracy” is “a very Imiited, a very hypocritical 
institution, a paradise for the rich and a delusion 
for the exploited and for the poor.” 

After socialism has been established, the state will 
gradually and peacefully “wither away.” But while 

“ Lenin, Htiila and Revolution, p ‘7 Thi.s book, in communist 
opimon, IS “the most important woik since 'CapUal.' " 
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the transition to socialism is being effected, the pro- 
letariat must use the state, its “centrahzed organi- 
zation of force and violence,” in order to nationalize 
industry, to crush the “resistance of the exploiters,” 
and to enforce those economic measures by means 
of which society is to be changed into a sociahst 
state. 

However, the workers cannot use the present cap- 
italistic state, even in its highest form of a demo- 
cratic repubhc, to achieve their purposes. It is “of 
the very essence of revolution” that “a new class 
sliall not govern by means of the old governmental 
machmery, but that it shall smash that machinery 
and govern by means of a new machine.” The 
proletariat must set up in place of “bourgeois democ- 
racy” a state form of its own, namely, a “proletarian 
democracy,” which is exemplified by the Soviet Sys- 
tem of Russia. This “proletarian Soviet state” will 
vary from country to country, but it must have 
these elements hi common; the electorate must 
include only the toiling and exploited masses and 
exclude the bourgeoisie; the electoral system must 
be based on work and not on residence; officials 
must not receive high salaries and must be subject 
to recall at any tune; there must be no division 
between legislative, executive, and judiciary powers; 
the bourgeoisie must be completely disarmed, while 
the proletariat is armed; and above ah, the indus- 
trial proletariat must play a leading part in the 
exercise of the powers of the state. “Proletarian 
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democracy” so organized is “the dictatorship of the 
proletariat,” that is, a regime in which state power 
is concentrated “in its entirety in the hands of the 
proletariat” and in which the rulmg class, that is 
the proletariat, is guided by considerations of revo- 
lutionary policy. 

Whila the industrial workers are the true stand- 
ard-bearers of the social revolution, they cannot 
carry through its program alone, because in most 
countries they are a minority of the population. 
It is for this reason that the question of the rela- 
tions of the industrial workers to the peasantry is 
of supreme importance. The peasants or farmers, 
though forming the majority of the population of 
the world, are incapable of playing an independent 
and leading part in history. Divided into three 
groups — that of rich peasants, middle peasants, and 
poor peasants — the agricultural population cannot 
develop sufficient cohesion from within and must 
act m alliance either with the bourgeoisie or with 
the industrial workers. 

In the past, the farming population has followed 
the lead of the big bourgeoisie. Today, the majority 
of the peasant organizations and farmers’ societies 
are still “morally and physically” under the domi- 
nation of the landlords and capitahsts. It is out 
of the question for the proletariat to win over to 
its side the rich peasants and farmers. But all 
political and economic developments, such as the 
agricultural crisis, the growing burdens of milita- 
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rism, the dangers of new wars, are preparing the 
mhicls of the agricultural population for new points 
of view. The proletariat can and must “neutralize” 
the middle peasants and “win the sympathies” of 
the small peasantry by appropriate promises and 
performances. An alliance between the middle and 
poor peasantry and the proletariat is a n^essary 
condition of social revolution and the basis of pro- 
letarian dictatorship. 

To exercise their class dictatorship, the workers 
and peasants must have not only theh own state 
form, but also their own political party to guide the 
“proletarian state.” Such a party is the Communist 
Party, “the vanguard of the proletariat,” which 
must assume sole and undisputed leadership m 
carrying out the program of the social revolution. 
In other words, the “dictatorship of the proletariat” 
IS inseparable from the dictatorship of tlie Commu- 
nist Party. The reason for that hes in the relations 
between a social class and a political dictatorship. 
A class, the working-class included, is formed of 
heterogeneous elements on different levels of devel- 
opment and given to varying moods. A dictatorship, 
on the other hand, presupposes unity of will and of 
action. To secure a class dictatorship, it is neces- 
sary to place supreme power in the hands of a 
political party wdiich has a clear program of action 
and a faultless, internal discipline. 

Class dictatorshiii in general, and the dictatorship 
of the working class in particular, involves the use 
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of violence. A violent revolution is necessary to 
seize the powers of government. Violent methods 
must be used afterwards to eliminate the capitalists 
and large landholders who are hostile to the socialist 
idea and to disarm the middle class and the small 
peasjmtry until they can be won over to the ideas 
of the' working class. Revolutions are like wars, 
they kill individuals and intimidate the masses. In 
exercising its dictatorship, the Communist Party 
must use force even agauist those elements of the 
working class which, for one reason or another, 
oppose and hamper its revolutionary program. The 
violence involved in the “dictatorship of the pro- 
letariat” can diminish in severity, only as the 
workers succeed in establishing their power and in 
destroying resistance to the construction of socialism. 

IV. THE DYNAMICS OF IMPERIALISM 
In accordance with Marxian tradition, the com- 
munists think of the revolution which is to estab- 
lish “proletarian dictatorship” as the inevitable out- 
come of economic development. The germ of the 
revolution lies in the contradictions of capitalistic 
economy — in the conflict between commodity pro- 
duction for profits and social needs, in the divergence 
between the value of labor power and the value of its 
product, in the antagonism between social produc- 
tion and private property relations. Throughout 
the ear her periods of capitahstic development, these 
contradictions gave rise to class antagonism and class 
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struggles which undermined the foundations of cap- 
italism. But after 1900 both capitalism and the 
class struggle which it engenders assumed new forms. 
With the beginning of the twentieth century, capi- 
talism became “finance capitalism,’’ its main features 
becoming more and more the merging of industrial 
capital with bank capital, the predominance of 
monopoly, the growth of capital exports, and the 
control of the economic destinies of the world by a 
small “financial oligarchy.” Because of that, capi- 
talism became nnperialistie, for imperialism is not 
a special policy of capitalism, but capitalism itself 
m that stage of development m which finance and 
monopoly, hapd in hand, rule the world. Between 
1900 and 1914, finance capitalism carried the world 
to unprecedented economic heights, but it brought 
on the World War and the Russian Revolution, 
The former marked the beghinmg of “the general 
crisis of capitalism,” the beginning of its decay, 
while the latter laid the foundations of the “inter- 
national proletarian revolution.” 

The death-struggle between Imperiahsm and 
Social Revolution, ushered in between 1914 ' and 
1917, is bound to go on. The general crisis of 
capitalistic economy which followed in the wake of 
the World War cannot be overcome, because monop- 
olistic, financial capitalism is continually widening 
and sharpening its inherent contradictions. Thus, 
while finance capitalism eliminates competition 
among small capitalists, it lets loose a more intense 
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competition among big capitalists; while it greatly 
stimulates the development of productive forces, it 
tends to retard them through price-raising and 
monopolistic control of markets; while it forms 
international cartels and combinations, it continues 
to foster national economic rivalries, boycotts, and 
tariffs ;» while it exports capital and develops the 
newer areas of the world, it plunders the colonial 
peoples and oppresses them politically; while it 
tends to bring the world closer together, it promotes 
“an exceptionally monstrous growth of militarism,” 
and stirs up more wars; while it improves methods 
of production, it increases the ^exploitation of the 
workers; while it sociabzes labor in a high degree 
and creates the material requisites of socialism, it 
develops elements of parasitism and decay m capi- 
talist society; while it places the destinies of the 
whole world in the hands of a few hundi’ed billion- 
aires and millionaires, it consolidates the organiza- 
tion of the working masses and intensifies their indig- 
nation against social inequality and their striving 
for a new social order. 

Because of these growing contradictions, the 
stabilization effected by the bourgeoisie since 1924, 
cannot but be a “partial, temporary, and decaying 
stabilization.” Permanent stabilization is nnpos- 
sible because the bourgeoisie “by its very nature” 
cannot transform a sufficient part of its profits into 
wages in order to expand internal markets. Regard- 
less of improvements in processes of production 
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through new machinery, the use of electric power, 
standardization, “fordization,” “rationalization.” ° 
scientific management, cartels, and combmations, 
the share of the workers in the national income is 
decreasing in all countries, their standard of living 
is being lowered, and the “degree of their exploita- 
tion” IS growing. In Germany, the workers are 
made to bear the burden of reparations under the 
Dawes Plan; in France, they are paying the costs 
of deflation; in England, they are bending under 
the weight of a declining capitalism ; in other coun- 
tries of Europe, they are suffering from unemploy- 
ment and m one way or another are being forced 
to sacrifice the gains of former years; even in the 
United States, “the real v/ages of the working class 
have ceased to rise, working hours have practically 
ceased to decline, and at the same tune . . . the 
workers are becoming more and more worn out in 
the process of production.” 

When the international situation is considered as 
a whole, the partial character of present-day .stabili- 
zation becomes even clearer. For w^orld economy 
and world politics are torn between five major con- 
flicts. First and foremost is the division between 
Soviet Russia and the rest of the world — ^between 
the camp of the dictatorship of the proletariat and 
the camp of imperialism. This division creates a 
rift in world economy — a conflict between two sys- 

“ Commiiiusts characterize “rationalization” as a system for 
increasing indirectly the rate of sui plus-value. 
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terns — the system of capitalism and the system of 
socialism. Second in importance is the antagonism 
between the United States — the “Dollar Republic” 
— and Europe, which is especially a rivalry between 
American and British imperialism. Third is the 
reappearance of Germany as a competitor of Eng- 
land and France. Fourth are the antagonisms in 
the Pacific which primarily pit the United States 
against Japan; and fifth is the growing hatred of 
the colonial and semi-colonial countries in Asia, 
Africa, and Latin America against the imperialist 
countries. 

Driven by these antagonisms, the capitaUstic 
world is making frantic efforts to find a new equi- 
librium It is trying to bolster up the League of 
Nations as a means of world co-operation. It is try- 
ing to mobilize the world in a war against Soviet 
Russia in order to destroy the symbol of world rev- 
olution. It is striving to carry out a Utopian plan 
of a “single world-wide state-capitalist trust” in 
order to organize the industry of the world as a unit. 

But all these efforts of the world bourgeoisie break 
against the insuperable contradictions of wnrld cap- 
italism. What is coining is “another world war the 
destructiveness of which will increase parallel to 
the furious development of the technique of war.” 
The “surging development of militarism” of today, 
especially in the field of aviation and chemistry, is 
proof of the preparations which are being made for 
such a war and which are but poorly screened by 
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the "phrases and gestures of the League of Nations,” 
by loacifist chatter, and by the Social-Democratic 
"mendacious babble about peace and disarmament.” 

While capitalist imperialism is proceeding to 
destruction, the world revolution is "maturing” in 
its midst. For the tune being, “partial stabiliza- 
tion” is characterized by a “revolutionary lull.” But 
this is a passing interval, merely the eve of new 
revolutionary upheavals. As the “first phase” of 
the world revolution brought the workers into power 
ill Russia and established there a "proletarian dic- 
tatorship,” so new developments of the revolution 
must bring the workers of other countries into power 
and result in the establishment of “proletarian dic- 
tatorshiiis” in those countries. 

V. THE EPOCH OF WORLD REVOLUTION 

This process, however, cannot be so simple as it 
was once thought to be. There was a time — not so 
long ago — when the international socialist revolu- 
tion was thought of as “a purely proletarian move- 
ment, homogeneous in composition, and almost 
simultaneous, when all the different elements were 
performing the same thing at the same time.” It 
is now clear that, on the contrary, it is an extremely 
complex and uneven process, and necessarily so 
because it is determined by the law of capitahstic 
development, which is "the law of uneven develop- 
ment.” Capitalism does not develop in all countries 
at the same time, in the same direction, and in the 
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same degree. On the contrary, the tempo oi devel- 
opment varies from country to country, giving rise 
to a variety of types of capitalism and to differences 
in “stages of ripeness.” 

Because of this, the world revolution must also 
be a combination of processes varying in time 
and cliaracter. Instead of breaking out at the 
same time throughout the world and proceeding 
with the same tempo in all countries, the social 
revolution follows an uneven line. One day, it 
may develop in a country of mature capitalism; 
another day, it may flare up at the other end of 
the globe in the colonies ; the next day, it may break 
out in a comparatively backward country. Neces- 
sarily, it cannot consist of purely proletarian revo- 
lutions in advanced capitalist countries; it must 
include also national wars for freedom, colonial 
insurrections, and revolutionary movements in semi- 
colonial countries. While the main nucleus of the 
world revolution are the proletarian uprisings, the 
others, especially the colonial uprisings, are impor- 
tant because they shatter the structure of world 
hnperialism and hasten its ultunate collapse. 

This means that the world revolution must also 
be thought of as a “prolonged process,” in fact, as 
a “whole, great, historical epoch.” How many dec- 
ades or generations this may mean cannot be defi- 
nitely stated. It also means that for an indefinite 
time, the world will present the spectacle of con- 
flicting ideas and economic systems existing side by 
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side. As the wox’kers gain power in one or another 
country, they will have to establish various political 
and economic forms. As a result, there will exist 
side by side capitalistic and socialistic countries of 
various types, and wars and struggles will take place 
between them. Only after the workers ui the 
“decisive centers of capitalistic power” will have 
won their fight will they be able to combine their 
forces, establish a "world dictatorship,” — a World 
Union of Socialist Soviet Republics — and begin 
the systematic reconstruction of world economy on 
a socialist basis That will mark the “completion 
of the world revolution.” 

Though heterogeneous and complex in its devel- 
opments, the international proletarian revolution 
retains a basic unity, owmg to the existing pro- 
letarian dictatorship in the Union of Soviet Social- 
ist Republics — the U S. S R.’ The U. S. S. R. 
sthnulates the workers of other countries to capture 
power; it supports the revolutionary movements in 
the colonies and guides them in a socialist direction; 
it points the way to all the oppressed classes of the 
world, holding high for them the beacon-light of a 
new culture based on Marxism and on the value of 
labor. 

Tor these reasons, the U. S. S. R. is the center 
of the world revolution and the “only fatherland of 
the international proletariat.” Workers in all coun- 
tries must do everything in their power to help in 
the construction of socialism in Russia and to defend 

’ The name for Russia adopted in 1924. 
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Russia against attacks. The capitalist statps are 
torn between the desire to trade with Russia and 
their fear of the growth of Russia which signifies 
“the growth of international revolution.” There is 
constant danger of a combination of the imperialist 
powers against the U. S. S. R , and the next world 
war may, in fact, be an alignment of the imperialist 
world against the U. S. S. R. It is the duty of the 
international proletariat to undermine the armies 
of their respective countries— by propaganda, 
desertion, fraternization, and general strikes — in 
order to assure the triumph of theh common “social- 
ist fatherland ” Such anti-militarist activities are 
the only effective method to prevent war, and in 
case war comes, are sure to advance the final victory 
of world socialism and of the world proletariat. 

VI. THE COMMUNIST TASK 
It is the task of the communists to carry on a 
“theoretical and practical struggle” for the dictator- 
ship of the proletariat, and for the violent conquest 
of power by the workers. In this task the coimnu- 
nists see their distmction not only from all reform- 
ist elements, but also from the socialists. But as the 
revolutionary process is uneven, the direct struggle 
for the conquest of power can be carried on only in 
the advanced hidustrial countries such as England, 
Germany, France, the United States. In countries oi 
“medium capitalist development,” it is necessary to 
fight for democratic rights and for agrarian revolu- 
tions. In colonial and semi-colonial countries, the 
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struggle must be also for national independence and 
against feudalism. Even in the countries of highly- 
developed capitalism, when the “tides of revolution 
are not flowing,” it is necessary for the communists 
to concern themselves with the daily needs of the 
workers and with nnprovements in their condition 
under capitalism. But even then, the communists 
must use methods which will develop the revolu- 
tionary spirit of the workers. 

In them efforts to stem the tides of revolution, 
the capitalists have recourse to the method of 
“divide and rule.” In the principal countries, they 
share some of them profits and of their “plunder” 
with small sections of the skilled workers and 
employees, allowing the latter relatively high wages 
and high standards of living. The representatives 
of these corrupted elements of labor are the reform- 
ist trade unions and especially the social democrats 
— the “greatest enemies of the world revolution.” 
Bribed by the capitalists, the social democrats tell 
the workers that the capitalist system still has good 
prospects of prosperity ahead and that the conflicts 
of capitalist diplomacy may be overcome through 
the growth of the League of Nations. As these 
ideas have a hold on large masses of the workers, 
the communists must fight the social democrats and 
the “reformist” labor leaders as much as the capital- 
ists, in order to “capture the mass organizations of 
the proletariat” and to prepare the broad masses 
of the workers for the coming revolutionary battles. 



CHAPTER XXI 


THE THIRD INTERNATIONAL AND ITS 
SATELLITES 

When the communists started on their career in 
1919, their idea was to gather political parties, trade 
unions and other labor groups under the banner of 
one all-mclusive organization — the Third Interna- 
tional. But they quickly gave up the idea as 
impracticable and began setting up ^special organi- 
zations for specific activities. So that today the 
communist challenge is embodied in a number of 
international bodies which form a closely knit sys- 
tem, combining division of labor with unity of pur- 
pose. In the center of the system is the Third 
International, giving aim and direction to the sep- 
arate organizations and co-ordinating their per- 
formances into a general campaign. 

1. COMMUNIST POLITICS 
In structure and functions, the Thh’d Interna- 
tional " is an international political association. Its 
constituent elements are the political communist 
parties which now exist — legally or illegally — in over 

In communist circles, tlie Third International is popularly 
called the Comintern which is an abbreviation of Communist 
International. 


617 
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50 coujitriesj there being one coininunist party for 
each country. The individual members of these par- 
ties are men and women who accept the program 
and principles of communism, pledge themselves to 
work actively on their behalf, submit to communist 
discipline, and who pay dues which vary in amount 
from country to country. 

In those countries where they are prohibited by 
law, the communist parties carry on their work 
underground. In all other countries, while engag- 
ing in some illegal activities, they are legal political 
parties — publish newspapers, hold public meetings, 
participate in political campaigns, send representa- 
tives to munieipal, state, and national legislative 
bodies, and openly propagate their ideas of social 
revolution. 


1. Cells and Centralism 

In accordance with the principles of “bolsheviza- 
tion,” “ the unit of a communist party is a group of 
people who work m the same place, — factory, mine, 
office, store, farm, or some other enterprise. Such 
a group foi'nis a “cell,” and every member of the 
communist party of a country must be inscribed in 
some such “cell.” In addition to “industrial cells,” 
there are also “street cells” which unite communists 
hving ill the same neighborhood. The “cells” are 
the meeting places where all questions of the com- 
munist movement come before the rank and file of 


° See Chapter XIII, p. 313 
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the membership. There are v/ide differenceshn the 
different countries in the extent to which this “cell” 
organiaation has been put into operation, the com- 
munist parties of some countries still remaining on 
a basis of residential membership. 

Factory and street cells are combined to form 
larger local and district organizations which in their 
turn make up the national party. With minor vari- 
ations, all communist parties are governed by a cen- 
tral executive committee which is elected at a 
national conference of delegates. The central exec- 
utive committee, however, meets only a few tunes 
during the year, and power is vested in a smaller 
body composed of five or seven members and known 
as the Political Bureau, or Politburo. 

In theii’ internal relations, the communist parties 
are built on the principle of “democratic central- 
ism.” Every organ of the party must carry out 
promptly and accurately the decisions and orders 
of the officials higher up, and every individual mem- 
ber of the party must submit to “iron discipline.” 
Before a decision has been taken by the party, the 
members are free to discuss the issue at “cell” meet- 
ings and in party circles. But once a decision has 
been made by the party through its dnecting organs, 
every member of the party must submit to it uncon- 
ditionally. No communists are allowed, individu- 
ally or in groups, to oppose themselves to the party 
as a whole — “fractions,” and “groupings” being a 
violation of fundamental “leninist” principles The 
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effect ,of these arrangements is to concentrate the 
power of decision and of execution in the Politburo 
of each communist party. 

While regarded as a general principle of com- 
munism, “democratic centralism” is advocated also 
for special practical reasons. Some of the commu- 
nist activities, such as agitation in the army and 
navy, are of a secret character and must be known 
only to a few. Centralized control also enables a 
communist party to become illegal, whenever it is 
forced to do so by sudden political developments. 

2. E. C. C. I. and Praesidium 

Each national communist party is a “section” of 
the Third International. The relationship, however, 
is not that of a federative association, as in the 
case of the Socialist International, but that of a 
unified and centralized pohtical combination. The 
Third International is conceived as a “monolith 
hewn out of a single block,” a “world party” 
in which the separate communist parties are 
not autonomous members, but subordinate parts 
governed by the same principles of “democratic 
centralism” which prevail within separate sec- 
tions. 

Accordingly, the Third International extends on 
a world scale the basic arrangements of the separate 
coimnunist parties. . The “supreme organ” of the 
Third International is a “world congress” which is 
supposed to meet every two years, but which has 
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met at call/ The world congress examines all ques- 
tions of theory, policy, and organization, acting as 
the general directing body unifying communist doc- 
trine and tactics. It elects all the executive organs 
of the International, and is the court of appeals to 
which any member or group or an entire party may 
bring eomplaints and ask for a hearing. 

The world congress is an assembly of delegates 
from the communist parties and allied organizations 
of the different countries. But representation and 
voting are sui generis. The number of delegates 
which each communist party may send to the con- 
gress is fixed by the executive committee of the In- 
ternational, while the number of votes allowed is 
fixed by the congress itself, on the basis of member- 
ship and of political importance. No mandates are 
allowed, and any votes cast by delegates of any coun- 
try in accordance with secret mandates are null and 
void. These congresses are held behind closed doors, 
their lengthy and at times violent debates being 
reported in the communist press in more or less ex- 
purgated form.* 

Between congresses, the Third International is 
governed by an executive committee which is usu- 
ally designated by the letters E. C. C. I.*" The com- 

“ The six congresses of the Third International were held in 
1&19, 1920, 1921, 1922, 1924, and 1928 

* The congress of 1928 was composed of 615 delegates from 58 
sections 

' Executive Committee of the Communist International. The 
E C C. I, elected by the congress of 1928 is composed of 58 
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munist parties of the different countries are arranged 
in groups, and each group is allowed one or more 
delegates on the committee. In selecting these dele- 
gates, each country or group of countries may put 
up candidates, but cannot insist on their election, 
the latter being subject to the decision of the con- 
gress. 

In accordance with the principle of "democratic 
centralism,” the E. C. C. I. has the power to issue 
“imperative mstructions” to its sections and to exer- 
cise control over their activities. It may annul or 
amend any decision adopted by the executive com- 
mittees or by the congress of any communist party ; 
It may refuse to ratify the program of any section; 
it may issue obligatory orders, and may expel indi- 
viduals, groups or whole parties for violation of 
coimnunist principles and policies. 

Obversely, the executive committees of the com- 
munist parties in the different countries are account- 
able to the Executive Committee of the Interna- 
tional. They must make regular and detailed 
reports of all their activities to this executive com- 
mittee ; must remit to it dues as fixed ; must obtain 
its approval for the caUmg of their national con- 
gresses. No member of any executive coimnittee 
of any section has tlie right to resign his post with- 
out the consent of the E. C C. I. Each official 
position in the Third International “belongs to the 
International” and not to the temporary occupant, 

nienibcr,s and 42 candidates See Inicmut ional Press Correspond- 
ence for November 21, 1928 
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and he who deserts such post is “guilty of disrupting 
the communist movement.” 

Besides the sessions of the E. C. C. I., which 
must take place at least once every six months, 
there is held twice a year aii Enlarged Ple- 
num of the Executive Committee This is com- 
posed* of the members of the E. C. C. I. and of 
delegates from the various communist parties whose 
number is fixed by the Executive Committee. In 
the last few years, it has usually consisted of from 
a hundred to two hundred delegates. The Enlarged 
Plenum has none of the powers of the world con- 
gress, but its resolutions serve as a guide to the 
communist parties and to the International, pend- 
ing the decisions of a congress 

Between the sessions of the Executive Committee, 
the affairs of the Third International are in the 
hands of a Praesidiura elected by the Executive Com- 
mittee. The Praesidium consists of 30 members and 
nine candidates, and meets in Moscow, the head- 
quarters of the International, every two weeks " It 
elects a “political secretariat” of eleven members 
and three candidates who reside in Moscow and 
who direct the work of the Third International. 

t 

The woik is departmentalized. There are eleven 
“national secretariats,” an International Women’s 
Secretariat, a division for Organization, or Org- 

“ From 1919 to 1926, the Praesiduun had a chairman who was 
at the same time president of the Third International In the fall 
of 1626 this office, filled by Zinoviev, was abolished See Chap- 
ter XIV, pp 351-352 
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bureau, a division of Information and Statistics, a 
division of Propaganda and Agitation, a division 
of the Orient, and several others/ 

3. Sections and World Party 

At present, as during its entire career, the Third 
International has its base m Russia. Of itc total 
membership of 1,707,769,“ over 1,200,000, or nearly 
three-fourths, are in Russia. The Russian Commu- 
nist Party has an elaborate party machinery and 
large funds, and is the ruling party of a great 
empire with vast potential economic resources, and 
large powers for influencing the course of world 
pohtics. 

Outside of Russia, the Third International has its 
largest following in Germany, Czechoslovakia, and 
France. Of the 600,000 non-Russian communists, 
over 300,000, or 40 per cent, and most of the com- 
munist votes cast, are in these three countries." 
The communist parties in these countries have large 
offices, housed in buildings owned by them, big pub- 
lishing houses, daily, weekly, and monthly periodi- 
cals with large circulations, and hundreds of em- 

’’ Tlie Secretariat and offices of the Third International are 
housed in Moscow. 

* As of January 1, 1928 The consresa of the Thud Interna- 
tional in September, 1928, iniated 66 parties and organizations 
with a membership of 4,024,159 Of these members, 1,798,869 
belonged to communi.st paities and sympathizing orgamzations, 
2,225,300 belonged to the Commumst Youth Leagues 

“ In 1928, the communists polled 3,232,000 votes in Germany 
and 1,060,000 in France. 
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ployees in charge of the various divisions and sec- 
tions of their organizations. 

The other sections of the Third International 
present a spotty picture. Through Spain, Italy, 
Hungary, and the Ballcans to Poland and the Baltic 
States, they are illegal or semi-illegal parties. With 
the exception of Poland, the communist parties in 
these countries are small conspirative organizations, 
having been almost destroyed since 1923 as a result 
of government persecutions. In the countries bor- 
dering on Central Europe, the communists have 
been unable to make much headway against the 
solid socialist organizations. In Austria, Switzerland, 
Holland, Denmark, Belgium, the communists are 
small agitational groups of a few hundred members 
each. In Sweden and Norway, they form small 
minorities of a few thousand members. The same 
is true of England, where the membership of the 
communist party is about nine thousand. Outside 
of Europe, the largest communist parties are those 
of China, which is semi-illegal now, and of the 
United States known as the Workers’ Party, whose 
membership is about 12,000. 

Owing to differences in strength and in political 
and economic conditions, the sections of the Third 
International show a great variety in character and 
activities. In Denmark, Austria, Holland, Belgium, 
the communists are confined to verbal agitation and 
propaganda. In Germany, France, Czechoslovakia, 
they give much of their energy to parliamentary 
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I. Membership of Communist Parties* 


■ - f ■ ■ ' “ “ — 

Country 

1027 

1926 

1924 

Total . . 

b 

b 

1,222,035 

Sotuet Russia . . 

1,210,964 

1,078,185 

446,089 

Germany 

124,729 

134,248 

121,394 

Czechoslovakia , . . 

150,000 

92,818 

138,996 

France . ... 

62,370 

75,000 

68,187 

Umted States 

12,000 

11,990 

, 17,000 

Sweden . 

15,479 

10,849 

7,011 

England. . 

9,000 

6,000 

4,000 


II. Income Account of the Executive Committee for 1927 


Receipts 

Balance on hand on Jan. 1, 1927 

Membership dues, received from 44 
sections of the Comintern for 

1,707,769 memb<ira 1,029,367 18 

Collections and donations . . . 176,070.80 

Received from piibhshing houses, tele- 
graphic agencies and the press bul- 
letm information . . .... 152,128 00 


Roubles 

16,819.62 


1,358,174 98 


Total keceipts 1,. 374,994.60'! 


Expenditukes 


Administrative expenditures (salanes, office ex- 
penses, etc ) . 595,069.04 

Post and telegraph expenses . , , . ... 33,750 00 

Travelling expenses . 51,286.75 

Subsidies for party press, publishing houses, cultural 
work (schools, circles, clubs, etc.) of 17 sections . . 690,206 85 


Total expenditures . ... 1,370,302 46 

Balance on Januarj' 1, 1928 . . 4,691.96 


. n The inoompleta data in thm table are published by the Third International 
m the report to theslitli congreae (inRusaian),! complete etatistios of membershin 
are laeldnK 
b Not available 

e Publigned iii the InlernaltowU Preas Correspondence for Marob 16, 192S 
a About $701,247. 
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work. In France — also in England — the commu- 
nists carry on an active anti-militarist caiiipaign 
through secret work in the army and navy. In 
Poland, Italy, the Baltic States, and in the Balkans, 
the activities of the coimnunists resemble the work 
of the Russian BolshevUcs under the Czar; they 
organize secret societies, have secret printing plants, 
publish lUegal leaflets and pamphlets, maintam 
secret contacts with workers in the factories, pre- 
paring for mass demonstrations and revolution. In 
Asia, Africa, and Latin America, they are active in 
the nationalistic, agrarian, and “anti-unperialist” 
movements. 


4. Discipline and Finances 

To weld its sections into a "world party,” the 
Third International relies on propaganda, discipline, 
and finances. The concept of world revolution is 
a bridge across the frontiers of national issues and 
interests. In its name, communists in all countries 
are urged to rise above national limits, to look at 
their own country as part of a world system, and 
to see world events from the point of view of an 
antagonism between a world-bourgeoisie and a 
world-proletariat. The magazmes and journals of 
the Third International devote much space to sur- 
veys of world economics and world politics, which 
aU communists are urged to read and study, and 
aU sections are required to follow developments in 
the Thh’d International as a whole, and to pass 
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judgment on each other’s activities. This factor is 
reinforced by the symbolism of Soviet Russia, which 
is held up as the living example of what the com- 
munists may attain in their own countries. 

Propaganda is greatly helped by personal con- 
tacts. Moscow is the meeting place of communists, 
“revolutionists,” “anti-miperialists,” miUtant' trade 
unionists, and political and social radicals in general 
from the four corners of the globe. Leading com- 
munists from everywhere are continuously stream- 
mg' into Moscow — to attend official committees of 
one kind or another, to report on affairs at home 
to the E. C. C. I., or to take counsel with its leaders. 

Communists have a sense of self-discipline which 
has been but rarely paralleled in history. Few com- 
munists are ever induced by friendship or by other 
considerations to reveal what is happening at the 
closed meetings of their organizations, no matter 
how unimportant the.se may be. Such sense of dis- 
cipline IS fostered by the contempt of the commu- 
nists for the "bourgeois” world and by their feeling 
that they are a fighting fraternity surrounded by 
enemies. 

But where and when this sense of self-disciplme 
fails, the Third International does not hesitate to 
use disciplinary powers. How effective these may 
be was shown by the treatment of Trotsky, Zinoviev, 
Kamenev, Radek, Rakovsky, Paul Levi, Ruth 
Fischer, Boris Souvarine, and others who at one 
time or another had been among the arbiters of the 
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communist world. In a less dramatic way,^ these 
powers are exercised all the time over individuals 
and groups in one country or another, in the form 
of reprimands, demotions from responsible positions, 
suspensions, and expulsions. Communists who are 
suspected of “deviations” or of activities contrary 
to official decisions, are watched by trusted men of 
the E. C. C. I. and are liable to be called to account 
at any time.” 

Financially, the Third International does more 
than any other International to hold its constituent 
elements together. In 1927, the Third Interna- 
tional, according to its report,” spent about $345,000 
or over 50 per cent of its total receipts, in subsidies 
to 17 of its sections, for newspapers, pamphlets, 
organizing, and “cultural” work. 

II. COMMUNIST TRADE UNIONISM 

To the communist, the political organization is of 
first and foremost importance. He regards politics 
as “concentrated economics,” the class struggle as 
a political struggle, the dictatorship of the prole- 
tariat as a political process, and the party as the in- 
strument of the social revolution It is, therefore, 
his primary duty hi all countries to help build 

^"During the fight against the “Oiiposition,” the Communist 
Party of Russia used the secret police of Soviet Russia (the 
Ogpu) to feiret out its opponents. Outside of Russia, members 
of the “Opposition” were spied upon by agents of the E. C. C I. 

^ ^ Thi.s IS the first financial statement published by the Third 
International since its organiz.stion. See International Press Cor- 
respondence for March 15, 1928 
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strong^ communist parties as a basis for a powerful 
and unified International. 

A political party, however, can have only a limited 
membership. In the communist party, membership 
IS especially lunited by processes of selection, dis- 
cipline, methods of work, risks and discomforts. But 
to carry through the social revolution, it is necessary 
to have the support of the majority of the working 
population; if not of a “statistical majority,” at 
least of a majority of the organized workers inter- 
ested in collective action. 

Of the mass-organizations now m existence, the 
communists attach prime unportance to the trade 
unions as peculiarly fit instruments for their pur- 
poses. The trade unions bring to the workers the 
first consciousness of class-interests; in a revolu- 
tionary struggle, they can supply fighting troops 
and help in taking over the means of production, 
“expropriate the expropriators ” After the conquest 
of power, during the dictatorship of the proletariat, 
they can help in reorganizing production on socialist 
Imes. 


1. The R. I. L. U. or Profintern 

For these reasons, the communists since 1921 have 
been urged to pay their utmost attention to “work 
in the trade unions.” In all countries, they have 
been told to “be at the head of the trade unions, 
to direct them, to make of them a field of coimnunist 
activity, an instrument of class struggle, in order 
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that the millions of workers who have not as yet 
come to an understanding of communism may’ come 
to it.” The Red International of Labor Unions 
was created to co-ordinate and promote these activi- 
ties on an international scale.” 

According to the original plan, the communists 
were to penetrate the “reformist” trade unions of 
“Amsterdam,” defeat the non-communist leaders, 
and become the elected officials. Trade unions and 
national centers, thus “captured,” were to join with 
syndicalist and other militant trade unions in the 
R. I. L U., which was to become a “revolutionary” 
international labor organization under communist 
guidance. 

Since its inception, however, this* plan has been 
upset in various ways. The officials of the “reform- 
ist” unions expelled the communist leaders from 
their unions. National centers and International 
Trade Secretariats refused to admit to membership 
unions under communist control The syndicahsts 
rebelled against coimnunist guidance. On the other 
hand, the communists carried their campaigns for 
control to pomts where no choice was left them but 
to claim a majority and to split the unions. 

As a result, the R. I. L U. has today a varied 
membership — national centers, local and industrial 
unions, associations of “partisans,” “mmority” 
organizations such as the National Mmority Move- 

The R I L U is Imown algo as the Profintoin which is the 
Russian abbieviation for trade union International. 
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ment in England and the Trade Union Educational 
Leagun in the United States. It also includes 15 
international “propaganda committees” for agita- 
tion in the International Trade Secretariats, and 
such bodies as the Pan-Pacific Secretariat and the 
Latin-American Trade Union Secretariat. 

As a central body, the R. I. L. U. carries '■on its 
■work through a congress, a central council, an exec- 
utive committee, and a secretariat. The congress 
elaborates not only the general program, but spe- 
cific applications of it to different countries The 
congress elects a Central Council ■which in its turn 
elects the Executive Bureau” and the general sec- 
retary. Since 1920, A. Losovsky has been in charge 
of the secretariat ■which has its headquarters in 
Moscow — ill the Palace of Labor “ — and -which em- 
ploys a considerable staff on organizational work, 
informational and statistical services, translation, 
library, editing the monthly journal of the R. I. L. 
U., archives, international contacts. The secreta- 
ries of the 15 International Propaganda Committees, 
Russians located in AIoscow, attend the meetings 
of the Executive Bureau, not only “regarding the 
questions pertaming to their industries, but also for 
all questions of the international labor movement.” 

At the fouith congre.'s of the R I L, U , the Ceatral Counoil 
was constituted of 94 members fiom 28 countries, the colonies, 
Latin Amenca and lelated oittamzations. To the Executive 
Bureau 21 members were elected 

‘ ■* The Palace of Labor is an immense building which houses 
the central committees of the trade umons of Russia. 
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2. Strike Strategy „ 

No attempt is made by the communists to hide 
the communistic purpose of the R. I. L. U. “The 
objectives pursued by the R. I. L. U./’ writes the 
secretary, “are essentially the same as those of the 
Communist International. . . . Only the methods 
are different to suit the special character of the 
trade union movement.'’ ° As the trade unions are 
concerned with immediate improvements in the hfe 
of the workers, the communists and other followers 
of the R. I. L. XJ. must do the same, and take part 
in “all the details of the daily struggles” even for 
the “most meager unprovements.” They must 
make use of the oi'dmary devices of trade unionism 
— strikes, boycotts, collective bargaining, and the 
rest. 

Regardless of such procedure, the R. I. L. U. 
claims that there remains a basic difference between 
the “reformist” trade unionism of “Amsterdam” and 
its own “revolutionary” trade unionism. The dif- 

Losovsky, op. oit, p. 233. Before 1928, the congresses of the 
R. I. L U were held immediately after the congresses of the Com- 
munist International, At the latter, a trade union committee was 
appointed which made a report and submitted a resolution or 
“thesis” on the trade umon que.stion Aftei it had been adopted 
by the congress of the Commumst International, it became the 
baas of discussion and of the resolutions adopted by the congress 
of the R. I L U, In 1928, the fourth congress of the R I. L U 
was held soon after the Ninth Enlaiged Plenum of the E C. C. I , 
but the same procedure was followed Losovsky, the general sec- 
retary of the R. I. L U., is a member of the Executive Committee 
of the Commumst International 
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fereiice rests on the fact that the communists and 
the R’. I L. U. “connect the day-to-day struggles 
of the workers with the ultimate ainr.” Such dif- 
ference in outlook leads to differences in strategy. 
While the “reformists” try to obiaiu concessions for 
the workers without a fight, the communists know 
and tell the workers that nothing can be ^gained 
without a struggle. While the reformists stress the 
sanctity of collective contracts, the communists 
regard the wage agreement as a “temporary armis- 
tice” whose purpose it is to give the workers a chance 
to consolidate their forces for further struggles. 
Long term agreements are denounced as tendmg 
to weaken the^ghting capacity of the workers. Por 
similar reasons, the communists are opposed to com- 
pulsory arbitration, employer-employee partner- 
ships, and to all schemes of “industrial peace” and 
“class collaboration,” and emphasise instead the 
prmciples of ■ class antagonism and class struggle. 
In accordance with these principles, the communists 
are always for more vigorous action in the unions. 
They are ready at any moment to advance more 
radical demands than the “reformists” and to inten- 
sify the struggle for such demands. 

Necessarily, the communists are bound to come 
into conflict with the “reformist” leaders, especially 
during strikes. The reformists, according to the 
communists, are renouncmg more and more all fight- 
ing policies, and becoming in fact “open strike break- 
ing agencies,” and the followers of the R. I. L. U. are 
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exhorted to drive these “strike breakers” and,“spies 
and allies of the capitalists” out of the unions. The 
communists are told not to “take too much into 
account formalities or the right of the bureaucrats.” 
Every strike should be made to serve as an arena 
of struggle for leadership between the communists 
and the “reformists.” As soon as a strike breaks out, 
the communists must demand the* election of a 
special strike committee, of a council of action, or of 
a “unity committee” in which they can exercise lead- 
ership exclusively, or jointly with the “reformists.” 

3. Nuclei and Dual Unions 

As long as the Third International based its strat- 
egy on the idea of the “united front” and of “inter- 
national trade unity,” it emphatically warned its 
members agamst breaking up the reformist trade 
unions Instead, the coimnunists were urged to join 
the unions in the trades in which they worked and 
to form “cells” or “trade union nuclei” for the pur- 
pose of carrying out the trade union policy of the 
communist parties. 

With the shift in communist policy, beginning 
early in 1928,” emphasis is now not on the “united 
front” or “unity,” but on the extension of commu- 
nist control. “Cells” and “fractions” are to be con- 
thiued, especially in those countries and in those 
industries where the “reformist” trade unions are 

^ “ Sea Chapters X and XIII 

""See Chapter XV, pp. 383-384 
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solidly organized, as in Germany and England. But 
where communist dual unions already exist, as in 
France and in Czechoslovakia, or where the old trade 
unions are alleged to be in process of disintegration, 
as in the United States, and in industries which are 
stiU unorganized, the communists are now to organ- 
ize their own unions, in opposition to the “reform- 
ist” trade unions. 

4. Claims and Computations 

It is difficult to say what the membership of the 
R. I. L. U. is. Since its origm, the R. I. L. U. has 
indulged m loose computations. At present, it 
clauns a following of 17 million in 50 countries 
which it divides into three groups: affiliated organi- 
zations, mdependent sympathizing unions which 
cannot affiliate because of political conditions, and 
“revolutionary minorities” in other organizations.” 
On the basis of this computation, the R. I. L. U. 
claims to be larger than “Amsterdam” and more 
international in scope and influence. 

However, outside of Russia, the R. I. L. U. may 
be said to have a membership only in France, 
Czechoslovakia, and China. Even in these countries 
its affiliated organizations are not a source of much 
strength The real prop of the R. I. L. U. is the 

Of this number, 10,248,000 are in Russia; 525,000 in France; 
196,000 in Czechoslovakia, 2,280,000 aie claimed for China About 
2 875,000 arc described us “revolutionary minorities” m 30 coun- 
tries, while 368,000 aie said to be in organizations which cannot 
afiiliate because of political reasons See L’lnteiimtionale Syn- 
dicalo Rouge, March, 1928 
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All-Russian Trade Union Council with its present 
membership of eleven millions.” 

In general, the R. I. L. U. is a loose-jointed 
organization. Its contacts with its affiliated bodies 
and with its “cells” in various countries are not very 
close. It has but httle influence with the non- 
Russiali communists who are inclined to look 
directly to the Third International for guidance also 
in trade union matters. The secretariat of the 
R. I. L. U. is morally and materially dependent on 
the Third International and on the Russian trade 
unions. In practice, the R. I. L. U. is thus more 
in the nature of an agitational center than of a trade 
union organization. 

III. AUXILIARIES 
1. Farmers and Women 

Operating in a different sphere is the Interna- 
tional Peasants’ Council, in existence since October, 
1923 Its function is to harness the wagon of the 
peasants and farmers in all countries to the star 
of social revolution. To this end, the communists 
are instructed to take part m the struggles of the 

“Pravda, December 14, 1928 The R I L. U publishes no 
financial stalcments It is generally accepted that its suppoit 
comes from the Russian trade unions The latter also make 
appropriations for aid to workers m other countries, sometimes 
sending it though the R I. L U., sometimes diiect From Jau- 
uaiy 1, 1924, to December 1, 192a, the Russian trade unions sent 
abroad about $221,600 to workers in 22 countries (exclusive of 
aid to the British miners m 1926) ; of this amount over $89,733 
was sent to China See La Vie Ouvnere, November 26, 1020. 
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agricultural population’ to encourage peasants’ 
movements for the redistribution of land, move- 
ments against high land taxes, and colonial move- 
ments against the exactions of the home countries. 
Communist “cells” are formed within farmers’ 
organizations in order to gain control of them. 
Wherever that is impossible, the coiumunistg try to 
split off the poor peasants and to organize them into 
independent political parties. Everywhere the 
attempt is made to get the peasants’ and farmers’ 
organizations to join the International Peasants’ 
Council. 

At present, the International Peasants’ Council 
is a central bpdy directing the activities of “com- 
munist cells” and of small peasant parties in a few 
countries. It holds conferences and congresses, in 
conjunction with the meetings of the Communist 
International. A Central Executive Committee is 
Its executive organ, and a Praesidium carries on 
the work from headquarter? m Moscow, where it 
also supports an Agrarian Institute for the study of 
agricultural problems. 

Peasants and workers have wives, daughters, sis- 
ters. Ill the communist scheme of revolution, these 
“female masses” have definite functions to perform. 
Lenin said that the “proletarian revolution cannot 
win unless the miUions of working women take part 
in the struggle.” On the day after the revolution, 
nothing can be done towards socialist reconstruction 
without the help of the women. The communists 
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must, therefore, “capture the women” and ,trans- 
form them into “conscious combatants for social 
revolution.” 

To this end, every communist cell — whether in 
factory, trade union, labor party, parents’ council, 
tenants’ association, or war veterans’ association — 
must liave a man or woman assigned to special work 
among women. The central committee of every 
communist party must have a woman’s section, with 
at least one secretary, to direct the work. The Inter- 
national Women’s Secretariat, with headquarters in 
Moscow, promotes the work internationally; holds 
semi-annual conferences, publishes special pam- 
phlets and journals, and keeps in touch with the 
national secretaries of the women’s sections. The 
Secretariat has a special division for the Orient 
whose task it is to help the w’omen of the Orient to 
fight against “religious and moral prejudices.” 
March 8th is communist International Women’s 
Day, and a special program is staged on that day 
for propaganda among women. 

A connecting link between trade unions, farmers 
societies, and women’s organizations are the co- 
operative societies. Everything must be done to 
weed out “reformism” in the co-operalives and to 
bring them under the control of the communists. 
All communists must be members of co-operative 
societies, and must form “cells” within them. Inter- 
national co-operative conferences are held by the 
communists to co-ordinate their work in the existing 
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co-opQrative societies Their main task at present 
is to drive a wedge between the International 
C’o-operative Alliance and the Socialist Interna- 
tional and to establish their own influence in the 
former. 


2. The Youth 

Intimately connected with the Third Interna- 
tional is the Communist Youth International, whose 
members are young people between the ages of 14 
and 20 The C. Y. I. is composed of national sec- 
tions — Communist Youth Leagues — whose local 
branches are made up of “cells” in factories, trade 
unions, streets, and elsewhere It is also built on 
the prmciples of “democratic centralism” and is gov- 
erned by a hierarchy of local, district, and national 
committees which all head up ui the Central Execu- 
tive Committee and Executive Bureau m Moscow. 
In every country, the Coimnunist Youth League is 
under the direction of the communist party, and 
the Communist Youth International in its entirety 
forms an integral part of the Third International, 
has all the rights of a section of the latter, and 
is subject to the orders of the E. C. C. 1. 

The task of the C. Y. I. is to organize young men 
and women of the working population who will form 
the recruiting cadres for the communist parties. 
Through the C. Y. I. the workmg youth is expected 
to become familiar with general connnunist doc- 
trmes, and to be inaugurated into communist 
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methods of agitation, propaganda, and political 
activity. 

Several special tasks are assigned to the Com- 
munist Youth Leagues. The members of these 
Leagues must acquire a “military education” under 
the direction of the communist parties, as a prepa- 
ratioi? for revolution. They are expected to form 
“cells” in the “bourgeois armies,” and in co-opera- 
tion with the red trade unions, undermine militarist 
discipline. It is their duty to carry on “anti- 
religious campaigns” among young people. And 
they must do everything in their power to “destroy” 
all rival organizations of young people, such as the 
fascist, socialist, and rehgious youth leagues. When- 
ever necessary, the communist youth leagues must 
be ready to reorganize on an “illegal basis” to carry 
on their work underground 

Within the C. Y. L, there is an International Chil- 
dren’s Bureau which supervises the work of the 
Children’s Leagues, composed of children under 14 
years of age. The Children’s Leagues are urged to 
form “communist children’s unions” in aU coun- 
tries, under the leadership of the Youth Leagues, to 
found “cells” in the public schools, to oppose child 
labor, to fight against corporal punishment in the 
schools, and to agitate against war. An Interna- 
tional Children’s Week is held as a means of promot- 
ing their work. 

In Russia, the C. Y. I. is a large organization 
with a membership of over 2,000,000, and plays 
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an important part in the communist scheme of con- 
trol. Outside of Russia, its membership and influ- 
ence are small."" 

SilTLilar to the work of the Communist Youth 
International is that of the Red Sports International 
The theory upon which this International proceeds 
is that the "physical training of the workers' is an 
essential feature of the revolutionary struggle” and 
that under a proletarian dictatorship, sport is an 
effective means for traiiimg the young people to be 
good citizens of the "proletarian state.” The par- 
ticular tasks which the Red Sports International 
sets itself today is to detach young workers and 
peasants from^the “bourgeois” and socialist sport 
organizations. The Red Sports societies are also 
expected to co-operate with the Youth Leagues in 
exercising a “revolutionary influence” in the armies 
of the capitalistic countries and to form “pro- 
letarian defense corps” such as the Red Front 
Guards of Germany. The tactics to be used are 
the same as in all other communist undertakings. 
The communists must form “opposition groups” 
within bourgeois sport organizations, and “cells” in 
workers’ sport societies. The organization of the 
Red Sports International parallels that of the Com- 

“"In the ten countne.s foi' which fisuien are available, the 
membership m 1928 wiis 69,252 Of this number 20.183 were m 
Genminy; 14,500 m Sweden, 12,789 m Czechoslovakia; 10 500 in 
France, 2,4S0 in the United State.s: 1,400 in Enttlund See Fow 
Years of the Communist Youth International (in Russian) Mos- 
cow, 1928, p, 120 
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munist Youth International, and is managed by an 
Executive Committee and a Praesidium with- head- 
quarters in Moscow. 

3. Red Aid 

Among the several organizations which work with 
the communists, the International Workers’ Belief 
and the International Bed Aid may be mentioned. 
The International Workers’ Relief was organized m 
1921 to aid the victims of the Bussian famine Its 
function now is to aid workers in any emergency. 
It collected some $10,000,000 from 1921 to 1926 
which it used for the relief of workers and peasants 
in Russia, in Germany in 1923, in China m 1925, 
m England during the strike of 1526, and else- 
where. The International Red Aid works “in the 
rear of the proletarian army” and its task is to give 
“material, moral, and legal aid to revolutionists in 
prison, their families and children, as well as to the 
families of revolutionists who have lost their 
hves.” Between 1923 and 1926, the Red Aid spent 
$2,695,000 in its various activities.’”' 

Both the International Workers’ Relief and the 
International Red Aid claim to be non-partisan 
organizations. ““ They both have a mixed member- 
ship, composed of local groups and branches, of 

See Arbeiter-Hilfe, for September, 1926 
Piavda, March 18, 1927 

“ “ This is denied by the socialists who say that both organiza- 
tions are definitely communistic See Quelques Documents^ sui 
La Secoina Ouvnci Internahonal, pubhshed by the Belgian Labor 
Party in 1926. 
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trade union sections, of shop committees, and of 
various other associations. Both organizations hold 
international conferences at which their executive 
committees and executive bureaus are elected. The 
offices of the International Workers’ Relief are in 
Berlin; those of the International Red Aid are in 
Moscow. . r 

Both organizations are actively supported by 
communists not only for the aid which they 
render to workers, but also for the opportunity 
which they offer for spreadhig communist influence. 
The work of the International Workers’ Relief 
appeals to the human sympathies not only of 
workers, but of large sections of the middle classes, 
while the work* of the International Red Aid finds 
response in the hearts of liberal men and women 
whose sense of justice is outraged by the procedure 
of undemocratic governments. All communists 
are instructed to promote these two organizations, 
to organize local branches for them, to urge mem- 
bers to pay dues, and to lend them every possible 
support. March 18 is set aside by the communists 
as International Red Aid Day. 

IV. ACHILLES’ HEEL 

1. Human, all too Human 

In its effort to develop a world revolutionary 
party, the Thh’d International comes up against 
internal difficulties which arise from the nature of 
its work, its form of organization, national differ- 
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ences, and from its special relationship to Russia. 
In general, the communist parties unpose upon the 
average communist a load of activity which is much 
beyond his powers. The individual communist is 
expected to belong to a “cell” of the party, to be a 
member of a trade union, of a co-operative, of a shop 
committee, a sport society, a workers’ defense corps, 
of a branch of the Workers’ Relief and of the Red 
Aid, and of other organizations in which it is impor- 
tant for the communist party to gain influence. In 
every organization he is expected to be “active,” 
to study the problems with which that organization 
is confronted, and to spare no time or energy in 
promoting communist policies. 

True, the individual communist gets his cues from 
the party which, in its turn, receives instructions 
and slogans from the Third International. But 
though processes of thinking are simplified, the 
communist leaders find it difidcult to get the work 
done, as they would like it. At the meetmgs of the 
Third International and of its allied organizations, 
the “defects” and shortcomings of the work of the 
communists in dMereiit countries are listed under 
numerous headings. 

What has been noted with regard to the individual 
communist is repeated on a larger scale m the rela- 
tions between the communist parties and the Third 
International. The various communist parties can- 
not do aU that is expected of them in the way of 
sending in reports, of delegating their best men to 
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the sessions of the E. C. C. I., and of taking part in 
the solution of uiternational problems. In various 
degrees, they lunp in then- efforts to keep up with 
the procession of communist activities, and neglect 
one or more phases of it. They either fall behind in 
their trade union work, or fail to give proper support 
to the Youth Leagues, or they misunderstand the 
policy of the “United Front,” or lag behind in 
reorganizing themselves on the basis of “factory 
cells.” 

Neither does the E. C. C. I. itself find the task of 
directing its sections an easy one ; it lacks the neces- 
sary intellectual and material resources. Only a few 
of its leaders are versed in Marxist doctrines, and 
can follow world developments. In formulating doc- 
trmes and policies, these leaders have to depend on 
inadequate information, and on second-hand reports 
of second-rate men. Inevitably they find themselves 
misjudging situations, making “errors,” and giving 
wrong directions. 

2. Capturing and Holding 

Owing to the nature of their propaganda and pro- 
cedure, many of the communist organizations tend 
to be unstable. In the parliaments of Europe, the 
communist parties pursue largely policies of criticism 
and obstruction, denouncmg bills advocated in the 
interests of labor, on the grounds that the provisions 
of such bills are inadequate, and attacking the for- 
eign pohcy of their respective countries. Because 
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of this, they thrive in moments of political tension, 
drawing new followers from the ranks of discon- 
tented socialists, trade unionists, and radicals. But 
as soon as such tension has passed, many of these 
elements drift away or return to their former camps. 
The communist parlies in all countries, outside of 
Russia, show a high turn-over m membership and 
marked fluctuations in influence 

Even greater are the difficulties of the communists 
in the trade union field Inevitably, owing to their 
general outlook, many communists are not primarily 
interested in trade union work.“‘ It is a task im- 
posed upon them which they tend to neglect, 
drifting in and out of the unions, in accordance with 
the special needs of the connnunist parties. 

When active in a union, the communists are less 
concerned with the immediate needs of the organiza- 
tion than with “capturing” and “revolutionizmg” 
the workers. It is inevitable that they should be 
less inclined to consider the practicability of theii' 
demands, or the chances of .success. They are often 
ready to advance demands, regardless of what the 
industry can bear, or to prolong strikes even when 
victory for the workers is problematical. The Third 
International, since its Ninth Plenum in February, 

Of the 516 delegates to the 1928 congress of the Third Inter- 
national, 73 were not members of trade unions The repoiter of 
the ciedentials commission complamed that in many countries 
from 20 ta 40 per cent of the members do not belong to their 
trade umons See InLemaLiotml Press Cortespondence, Novem. 
ber 21, 1928. 
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1928, has warned its followers that a "good commu- 
nist” does not have to advocate strikes at all times, 
that the “slogan of the general strike” must not be 
abused, and that the communists, while “not drag- 
ging at the tail of the masses, must not run too far 
ahead of them.” But these warnings do not always 
have the desired effect. In consequence, commu- 
nists and then sympathizers, even upon “capturing” 
a union or a strike, find themselves often in posses- 
sion of a husk whose kernel they had themselves 
helped to destroy. 

On the other hand, wherever the communists suc- 
ceed in avoiding such destruction, they do so at the 
cost of their mam ends. For the logic of trade 
unionism demands attention to the daily needs of 
the workers by methods which are inherent in its 
own structure. Communists fail to devise schemes 
and methods for the administration of trade unions 
which are different from those of the “reformists” 
and their trade unions become sunilar m character 
to those of non-communists, as is illustrated by the 
experience of the communist unions m France, 
Czechoslovakia, and the United States. 


3. “Orders from Moscow” 

Neither can the Third International escape dif- 
ficulties arising from national differences. Eegard- 
less of their theories, the communist parties are sen- 
sitive to national contacts and resist the centralizing 
uniformity of the Third International. As political 
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and economic issues differ from country to country, 
the communists tend to become absorbed iiT their 
domestic problems and to emphasize national points 
of view as against the general consideration of 
world revolution. 

National stresses are also created by the domi- 
nance of the Russian Communist Party in the Thii’d 
International. In matters of theory, the Russian 
communists, while sanctifying Marx,“ put Lenin 
more and more in the foreground. In discussions of 
current issues, the appeal is overwhehningly to the 
authority of Lenin and Lenmism. In matters of 
organization, the Bolshevik Party is held up as a 
model for all communist parties to study and to 
emulate. In the formulation of policies and tactics, 
the Russians give the tone. At the congresses of the 
Third International they head the important com- 
mittees, present the leading reports, spin the theo- 
ries, and make the slogans. In the E. C. C. I. they 
steer the wheels. Though resolutions have been 
adopted to attract non-Russian communists to the 
leadership of the Third International, they have not 
been always carried out. Foreign conmiunists go 
back to their own countries, become interested in 
their own national affairs, while the Russians re- 
main in Moscow and can watch over the affairs of 

The Rus! 3 iaiis have oi'gaiiized a Marx-Engels InstitiUe in 
Moscow for the purpose of carrying on intensive studies in the 
field of Marxism, They have published the most complete edi- 
tions of the works of Mai’x and Engels yn Russian and have pro- 
moted popular editions of their works in other languages. 
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the International. And last, but not least, they sup- 
ply the sinews of social war.°“ 

The preponderant influence of Moscow is an issue 
which the communists themselves have to recognize. 
In many communist parties, it tends to attract ad- 
venturers and doubtful individuals, who see a chance 
of making a personal career by serving as the'''"eyes” 
and “ears” of Moscow. In the countries in which 
the communists form but small groups, it tends to 
inflate communist activities unduly and to create a 
surface "movement” which hi the long run does 
harm to the coimnunists themselves. And even in 
those countries, where the communist parties are 
fairly strong, ^he temptation to appeal to Moscow 
for aid and encouragement, paralyzes independent 
effort and demoralizes communist character. 

As a corollary to this, a reaction against the 
“orders from hloscow” is a recurrent fact in commu- 
nist parties. The national resentments, spoken of 
above, take on the form of a protest against the 
tendency of Moscow to view conditions in other 
countries m the light of E.ussian experience and from 

““ The financial control of the Third International by the 
Russians, is generally emphasized by its opponents Communists, 
howevei, refuse to see the situation in that light. When m a con- 
cihatory mood, they say that the financing of communism is 
analogoiLs to that of Christian missionary societies, of the Sah’a- 
tion Anny, and of goreniment infonniition bureaus m foreign 
lands When more defiant, they dismiss all such ciiticism as 
“bourgeois" and “coimtei-revolutionaiy” propaganda of people 
who know nothing about the spiiit and ways of proletarian 
solidarity. 
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the angle of Russian prospects. This resentment 
takes on its most serious form m the accusation that 
the Russian Communist Party is using the Third 
International merely as a means of advancmg the 
foreign policy of Russia. In proof of this, it is 
pointed out that communists are everywhere kept 
busy agitating for Russia to the detriment of the 
local communist movement and to the neglect of 
national issues; that the whole international pohcy 
of the Third International is based on an assump- 
tion that Soviet Russia is in danger of “encircle- 
ment,” an assumption which is purposely exag- 
gerated to suit the ends of the Russian Foreign Of- 
fice ; above aU, that communist activities in aU coun- 
tries are directed with a view to the effect which they 
may have on the pohtical, economic, or financial 
negotiations with foreign countries which Russia 
may at the time be carrying on. Thus,' in various 
ways, the Third International is said to be detracted 
from its true purpose and made to serve the interests 
of the Russian State. 

4. Monolith and Factions 

These various factors of internal friction are ac- 
centuated by the character of the communist organi- 
zation. As mdicated above, the Third International 
is determined to be a “monolith,” a unified party 
without an opposition within its ranks. But m this 
aim it is persistently frustrated by the formation of 
“groups,” “factions,” and “oppositions.” There are 
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three, main causes for this. One is the tendency 
within each party on the part of the officials and 
leaders to overdo the job of enforcing “non disci- 
pline.” Practically all the important sections of 
the Third International have had to deal with rebel- 
lions of members against high-handed methods of 
leaders. A second lies in the revolt of the more alert 
and independent members of the communist parties 
against the hierarchial methods of thinking and of 
policy-making within the Third International. 
“Democratic centralism” is supposed to make room 
for free discussion within party ranks. In practice, 
however, there is a tendency within each communist 
party for its Polit-Bureau to fix issues, to formulate 
slogans, and to predetermine the course of discussion. 

The third cause is the tendency of large groups 
of men and women to disagree on points of 
theory and practice. The communist parties in all 
countries are made up of heterogeneous ele- 
ments. They bring together workers, peasants, pro- 
fessional men and women, educated and uneducated 
people; men and women of different ages, previous 
experience, social contacts, mental and moral habits. 
It is but human that on large issues there should be 
within each party two or more different attitudes 
and policies and that these differences of view should 
give rise to “factions.” " 

At present, the Third International is in conflict with a new 
“Right wing.” Sections of the communist parties in Germauv, 
Tianoe, America, and elsewhere are attacking the new stake stiat- 
egy of the Profintem, which, in their opinion, can have but one 
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5. To Be or Not to Be ^ 

Regardless of these elements of friction, the Third 
International still has cohesion enough to be a seri- 
ous factor in international politics. In Germany and 
Trance, it is a political force which exercises influ- 
ence by mobilizing the discontented elements in the 
ranks of labor. In such countries as Czechoslovakia, 
though hicapable of active intervention in political 
or economic life, it affects policies indn’ectly through 
its methods by splitting the labor and social move- 
ment and by serving as a center of passive resistance 
for various malcontents. In Italy, Poland, and the 
BaUcans, it is a potential source of upheaval through 
its underground methods and secret 'organizations. 
In India, China, and m the colonial and semi-colo- 
nial countries it is a continual stunulant for readily 
aroused irritation and for the more extreme elements 
of the nationalistic and anti-imperialistic move- 
ments. In North and South America it is a disturb- 
ing factor in the trade unions. Everywhere, it is a 

effect — that of splitting the trade unions. This “Right wing” is 
causing the most trouble in Germany where it also demands that, 
in view of the stabilization of capitalism, the communists should 
co-operate with the more radical socialists. 

In Russia, also, a “Right” opposition has developed which la 
opposed to the policy of accelerating the socialization of agri- 
culture, to lepressive measures against the well-to-do peasants, 
and to the rapid industrialization of Russia, which, m their opin- 
ion, IS the cause of Russia’s economic difficulties The Russian 
Communist Party is thus forced to fight at piesent on two fronts 
against the “Trotskyists” who are carrying on their activities 
underground, and agamst the new “Right.” 
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rallying point for movements of discontent — 
whetHer industrial, agrarian, political, or nationalis- 
tic in character. 

However, the Third International is able to play 
the part it does only owing to the support which it 
derives from its peculiar relations with the Russian 
Communist Party and through the latter with the 
government of the U. S. S. R. Without the deter- 
mined efforts of the Russian communists to main- 
tain it, the Third International would have broken 
down under its internal strains in 1923 and again in 
1926-27. And for the future, the question of the 
survival of the Third International hinges on what 
happens to the Russian communists and on the gen- 
eral trend of their policy. 

Communist policy in Russia since 1923 has tried 
to steer the NEP along the middle of the road, 
though forced to make detours to the right and to 
the left. Barring a sudden crisis or a Napoleonic 
coup-d’etat, the coimnumst course in Russia is likely 
to remain what it is at present. This policy is 
directed towards the building up of large state 
industries capable of satisfymg the growing needs of 
the domestic market and towards the development of 
state farms and of a rural economy which could 
supply most of the raw materials for industry and 
a surplus for export. Eor this purpose, foreign cap- 
ital must be had m considerable quantities because 
savings in Russia lag greatly behind the needs of 
industry for renewals and for expansion. 
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But no matter how much the Russian communists 
may need foreign credits and may wish to make 
concessions to obtain them, they cannot scrap the 
Third International at once. For the Third Inter- 
national embodies the idea of "world revolution” 
which is the social myth from which the Russian 
Commi?nist Party derives whatever moral strength 
it has This myth serves to inobihze the energies of 
individual communists for their various tasks and to 
maintain the morale of the working population in 
the face of continuing economic hardships. 

In foreign politics, the Third International is an 
instrument of no mean value. The Russian com- 
munists realize that with the World War a new 
factor has entered into international politics, namely, 
the factor of mass movements which can be mobi- 
lized for or against some definite policy. This factor 
has been of considerable value to them since 1919, 
and they are. convinced that it will play an 
important part in the future. This belief is bound 
up with their view that the present mternational 
situation is unstable, that a general war within 
the next ten years or so is inevitable, and that the 
idea of world revolution will play a large part in 
determining the outcome of that war. 

To scrap the Third International would thus 
mean for the Russian communists to do two thmgs. 
Firstly, to destroy the social myth which gives them 
their sense of righteousness and their feehng of his- 
toric grandeur, and to repudiate their past. Sec- 
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ondly, it would mean to lose all claim to the support 
and devotion of millions of workers outside of Rus- 
sia who regard them as the standard-bearers of the 
cause of mankind, and to pull down the defenses 
they have buht up for international emergencies. 

But, though the Russian Communists are not 
ready to scrap the Third International at oUce, the 
trend is to keep it more and more in the background. 
This trend cannot but grow stronger as the eco- 
nomic and political mterrelations of Russia with the 
outside world become closer. As Russia becomes 
more interested in stability and peace, it will become 
increasingly more difficult for the Russian Com- 
munist Party to profess world revolution while 
practicing economic nationalism and diplomatic 
compromise. 

It seems also clear that economic development in 
Russia must allow, for some time to come, for a 
large element of private enterprise. Russian experi- 
ence since 1923 has shown that the NEP does not 
guarantee an automatic victory of collectivist econ- 
omy over private economy. The success of the 
socialistic elements in Russian life has been secured 
to a large extent by “extraordinary measures,” 
including forceful grain collections and the use of 
violence. But the recurrent crises created by these 
measures have made the Russian Communist Party 
anxious to avoid such measures in the future. But 
that means that private industry in Russia must be 
given more leeway and a greater freedom for devel- 
opment. 
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This also means that the present tendency towards 
the differentiation of Soviet Russia into groups and 
classes is lilcely to proceed more rapidly. But with 
such differentiation the various elements of the pop- 
ulation — the peasants, the workers, the town middle 
classes — cannot but become more articulate in theii 
struggle for economic advantage and political hiflu- 
ence. In order to maintain a balance between them, 
the Russian Communist Party will have to become 
more and more a national party in the sense in 
which the socialist parties are becoming national in 
other countries, trying to harmonize the interests 
of various groups. 

Such economic differentiation, for some time at 
least, may go along with a political monopoly 
of the Communist Party. But as the new economic 
structure in Russia gained in stability, modification 
of this monopoly, allowing for opposition groups 
and parties, would be inevitable. And if a long 
period of peace should prove that the world had 
learned to solve its international problems by the 
use of reason instead of force, the belief in an inev- 
itable world war would fade away. In that case, the 
purposes which the Third International now serves 
would lose in importance, and the basis on which 
it now rests would be shaken. 

In other words, given a period of continued stabil- 
ity and of world peace, the Third International 
would either fall into a state of inactivity or become 
merged into the general socialist movement. As- 
suming such a course of development, the Russian 
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communists could dispose of the Third International 
gradually. They could allow the Russian trade 
unions to join “Amsterdam” and scrap the R. I. L. U. 
With this as a beginning, it would be possible 
before long to negotiate an amalgamation be- 
tween the Socialist and Communist Internationals 
on some basis of mutual concessions. Such'" policy 
would find support among the “Left wing” groups 
of the Socialist International. 

Such a development would not necessarily mean 
the end of revolutionary movements. The ad- 
herents of the revolutionary idea in the labor and 
social movements of the world would either break 
away and forip a new International, or they would 
form an opposition within the United Socialist- 
Communist International. A situation would be 
created similar to that which existed in the Second 
International before 1914. That would mean a con- 
tinuance of revolutionary elements which would be 
confined to verbal agitation and to theoretical dispu- 
tations as long as there was peace, but which would 
represent a force which might come into action in 
times of war and upheaval. 



CHAPTER, XXII 

^ THE ANARCHO-SYNDICALISTS 

In the back room of a little bookshop in a work- 
ing-class district of Berlin are the headquarters of 
the International Workingmen’s Association, the 
organization of the syndicalists. In takhig the name 
of the First International, the syndicalists defy, as 
it were, both “Amsterdam” and “Moscow,” pro- 
claimmg themselves the real heirs 5f the “revolu- 
tionary tradition of labor” and tracing that tradition 
not to Marx, but to Bakunin.' 

As related elsewhere, syndicalism was becoming 
an international movement ' when it was shattered 
by the World War. The upheaval of 1919-20 
brought the syndicalists back to public hfe. In 
France, and in other countries in which there had 
been syndicalist unions before the war, these were 
revived with a larger membership, owing to the 
general trade union elan of the day. 

It was these syndicalist unions and groups in 
France, Spain, Portugal, Italy, Germany, Holland, 
Sweden, the United States, and a few other countries 
that the Russian communists had their eye on, when 

^ See Chapter II, pp 52-53 

■ See Chapter III, pp, 81-82 

569 
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they launched the E. I. L. U. During 1920-21, every 
effort Was naade by the Russians to win over the 
leaders of these groups. The communists were suc- 
cessful in a measure. Tom Mann of England, Ros- 
mer, Monatte, and Monmousseau of France, Nin of 
Spain, William D. Haywood of the United States, 
met the communists more than halfway^ and 
brought many of their followers within the fold of 
the R. I. L, U. In France, the adherents of the R. 
I. L. U. formed the United General Confederation of 
Labor — C. G. T. U. — of which Monmousseau became 
secretary. 

Many of the syndicalists, however, did not like 
what they saw of the “dictatorship of the prole- 
tariat” in Russia, especially after the New Economic 
Policy was introduced,” and began a campaign 
against the Thu’d International and the R. I. L. U.' 
In vain did the communists argue with these dissi- 
dents. AU that the communists did was to split the 
syndicalist ranks. Some syndicalist groups remained 
with the R. I. L. U. These “communistic syndical- 
ists” claimed that communism had taken over what 
was best in syndicalism — its theory of the state and 
of the social functions of trade unionism; that some 
of the non-syndicalistic features of communism, 
such as the principle of "democratic centralism,” 
were temporary expedients; that the “dictatorship 

® See Chapter X, p 242. 

* In France this minority broke away from the C. G T IJ. and 
in 1924 foimecl the General Confederation of Revolutionary Syn- 
dicalist Workers— the C. G. T. S R. 
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of the proletariat” was "syndicalism in action,” and 
that the syndicalists had to work hand in hand with 
the communist parties. 

On the other hand, the syndicalists who refused 
to compromise with cormnunism met in Berlin, from 
December 26, 1922, to January 2, 1923, and organ- 
ized themselves into the International Working- 
men’s Association — the I. W. M. A. These syn- 
dicalists held a second congress in Amsterdam in 
March, 1925, and a third in Liege, Belgium, in May, 
1928, at which congresses they elaborated then pro- 
gram and organization.' 

I. THE SYNDICALIST VIEWPOINT 

Syndicalism today, though basically a re-aflfirma- 
' tion of pre-war doctrines, has a new slant and a post- 
war tone. Its center is no longer in France, but in 
Germany, and German, Swedish, and Dutch labor 
men are most active in shaping its ideas.' 

Broadly, syndicalism is a movement for the revo- 
lutionary reorganization of society by means, and on 
the basis, of trade unions It views the trade union 
not as a specifi^c organization with limited functions, 

the trade unions which arc generally designated as syn- 
dicalist, at least five gioups of members are found (1) pure 
anarchists, opposed to Soviet Russia; (2) anarchists who favor 
Soviet Russia; (3) pure syndicahsts who stress their independ- 
ence not only with regard to socialism, but also to anaichism; 
(4) Bolshevik-syndioalibts, and (5) anaicho'S3Tidicnlists. 

° Among the chief spokesmen are Rudolf Roklcer, Fntz Kater, 
and A. Souchy, of Gei-many, who act as secietaries of the 
I. W. M. A. 
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but as an institution which is potentially coextensive 
with society, and which, in its very nature, is a de- 
nial of the existing economic system and an afl&rma- 
tion of new social relations to come. 

1. Monopoly and Authority 

In syndicalist analysis, iiresent day society has 
two main features, the monopoly of possession 
which finds its expression m private property, and 
the monopoly of authority which is embodied in the 
state. Private property m land and in other means 
of production is the cause of the economic ills of 
today. Because of it, small groups of owners run 
industry for profit and not for the needs of the peo- 
ple, exploit the inass of hand and brain workers who 
sell their labor for a living, and appropriate all prog- 
ress made by science, reducing the mass of the work- 
ing population to economic insecurity and social 
misery. Private property produces class divisions 
and class struggles which demoralize character and 
which destroy the heritage of mutual aid received 
by mankind from a former stage of experience. Be- 
tween nations, capitaUsm pits the nionopoli,sts of 
different countries against one another and makes 
for crises and for wars which fall with crushing 
weight upon the mass of the people. 

The state came into being as a result of private 
property and of class divisions Its function has 
always been and is today to maintain in power the 
privileged minority and to keep the masses of the 
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people in economic and social subjection. The state 
varies in form, but not in essence; for whether 
monarchy or republic, despotism or democracy, it is 
always the “embodiment of the organized force of 
the possessing classes.” It is of the very nature of 
the state to subject all human activities to its au- 
thority That is why the state promotes centrahza- 
tion, the “artificial organization of life from above,” 
and the reduction of the individual to the position of 
a cog in a machine. Because the state must sacri- 
fice the interests of the community to the privi- 
leges of the few, it sets up the ideal of “loyal sub- 
jects,” and favors submission to orders instead of 
personal initiative, uniformity as against variety, 
dead discipline as against inner responsibility, and 
spiritless drilling as against personal development. 
The state is, thus, the greatest obstacle to cultural 
progress, the bulwark of the ruling and possessing 
classes against the workers in their striving for eman- 
cipation. 


2. Freedom and Equality 

Since the World War, capitalism has shown a 
tendency to abandon free competition and to be- 
come “collective capitalism.” Its scheme is to ex- 
ploit the world according to a uniform plan, and 
with this end in view, it is organizing international 
combinations and “rationalizing” methods of pro- 
duction. But this new development of capitalism 
is not a step towards socialism, as the social- 
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democrats say, but the beginning of a process which 
leads to “state capitalism” and to “mdustrial slav- 
ery” for the workers. 

The present development of capitalism cannot 
lead to socialism, because it is guided by motives of 
“economic dictatorship” and by the principles of 
centralization and of specialization. Socialism, on 
the other hand, means economic freedom and decen- 
tralization, a synthesis of industry with agriculture, 
and a manifold development of aU the faculties of 
man. Socialism so conceived cannot be achieved 
merely through increased productive capacity; it 
presupposes a clear knowledge of social conditions, 
a will for constructive socialist action, and a capacity 
to struggle foi' personal freedom and for social 
justice. 

It is the akn of the syndicalists to prepare the 
workers for such a society based on freedom and 
equality. They picture this ideal of “free social- 
ism” as a society in which there is no state, in which 
all resources are owned by the people in common, in 
which every one works according to his capacity and 
is rewarded in accordance with his needs, and which 
is composed entirely of free associations of workers 
on land and m industry, so constituted that the “ad- 
ministration of things” takes the place of the “gov- 
ernment of men” and all relations are built on the 
principles of individual and local autonomy. 

In this ideal society, economic and social life is 
regulated by two parallel systems of organization. 
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On the one hand, all the workers in any branch of 
industry belong to an industrial union which con- 
trols the means of production and the raw materials 
pertaining to that industrial branch. Each indus- 
trial union administers its industry through works 
councils in industrial plants, and through local asso- 
ciations combining all plants in a district. The in- 
dustrial unions of all industries form a national fed- 
eration for purposes of general administration. On 
the other hand, the workers in all the industries of 
a community, whether city, town, vUlage or region, 
form a general labor union, or labor exchange, which 
administers local consumption and social affairs. 
Each labor exchange gathers statistics of consump- 
tion, keeps records of housmg, and knows the needs 
and resources of its district. For purposes of na- 
tional administration, aU local labor exchanges form 
a general federation which regulates the consump- 
tion of the country. The federation of labor ex- 
changes and the federation of industrial unions to- 
gether direct all economic and social processes. 
Production is regulated by means of free contracts 
between the different industrial unions in response 
to the needs of the people as determined by the labor 
exchanges. In the words of the syndicalists, this 
scheme is summed up as follows: organization of 
shops and factories by means of works councils; 
organization of general production through indus- 
trial and agricultural unions; organization of com 
sumption through labor exchanges 
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, 3. Regionalism and Federalism 

Without explaining just how it will be done, the 
syndicahsts thmk of the industrial unions and labor 
exchanges as linked into a world federation. Na- 
tionalism, to the syndicalist, is the “rehgion of the 
modern state” — a screen for the selfish intei;,ests of 
the privileged classes The syndicalist emphasizes 
not only internationalism but also inter-regionalism. 
Not only every nation, but every regional and ethni- 
cal group must have the right to manage its own af- 
fairs, in solidarity with all other groups, and to de- 
velop its own cultural values. 


4.* The “World General Strike” 

To carry out this program of social transforma- 
tion, the syndicalists say, the workers cannot 
make use of the state in any form whatso- 
ever, not even in the form of the “dictatorship 
of the proletariat” advocated by the communists. 
For though parading as the “workers’ state,” 
the “dictatorsliip of the proletariat” is a state, 
like other states, based on submission, police regu- 
lations, and political oppression. In practice, as 
shown in Soviet Russia, the “dictatorship of the 
proletariat” is an excuse for a political clique to 
exercise its iron rule over the working class. It is, 
in fact, the worst kmd of state, resulting in Caesar- 
ism in politics and in the complete suppression of 
the individual. 
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Neither have the syndicalists any use for political 
parties. All pohtical parties, including those Of the 
socialists and communists, promise to use the state 
for the improvement of economic and social condi- 
tions. But once in power, they use the machinery 
of government in their own interest, which is to stay 
in power. No political party, no.t even the commu- 
nist party, can serve as an mstrument for the eman- 
cipation of the workers. 

Instead of political dictatorship, the workers must 
use the economic organizations which they them- 
selves create and in which they appear as “producers 
and creators of social values ” Such organizations 
are the trade unions. The method of the social revo- 
lution IS inherent m the very nature of trade union- 
ism. At a given moment, when the workers of a 
country feel ready or are provoked by a crisis, they 
will declare a “social general strike” which will be 
the signal for and the beginning of the revolution. 
With the help of the trade unions and of works 
councils, independently of all political parties, the 
workers will proceed at once to expropriate the 
means of production and exchange and to make 
them social property As this process is completed, 
the industrial unions and labor exchanges wiU step 
in and assume the constructive tasks of reorganizing 
production and consumption. 

Undoubtedly, the syndicahsts say, the possessmg 
classes will use all forces at their command to defend 
property and privileges. The revolution will, there- 
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fore, have to be violent. But it is not necessary to 
hand*over the task of “protecting the revolution” to 
any special military or pohtical organization. The 
trade unions, having armed the workers, will take 
care of this as of all other revolutionary tasks. 

A general strike in one country may start the revo- 
lution, but it cannot be successful unless it fextends 
internationally and becomes a “world general strike” 
against capitalism and for immediate social reorgani- 
zation in aU the advanced countries of the world. 

S. The Six-hour Day 

While preparing for revolution, the workers must 
improve their condition, to the extent to which that 
is possible, under capitalism. Syndicalist programs 
of immediate demands vary in the separate coun- 
tries, but in all countries the I. W. M. A. urges the 
demand for the six-hour day and for co-management 
in industry. The six-hour day is advocated, espe- 
cially, as a means of reducing unemployment. 

II. DIRECT ACTION 

Since the syndicalists aim to abolish all politics, 
they can see no purpose in taking part m the politi- 
cal institutions of today. They abominate parlia- 
mentary elections, legislative bodies, and courts. 
The whole system of representative democracy, m 
their opinion, has but one purpose, namely, to lend 
an air of legality to the rule of untruth and of social 
injustice. Social legislation also is a snare and a 
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delusion for the workers. For these reasons they 
urge the workers to recall their representatives 'from 
all legislatures, denounce the League of Nations, 
and oppose the I. L. 0., not only as incapable of 
helping the workers, but as designed to deceive and 
mislead them. 

The Syndicalists claim that the trade unions sup- 
ply methods of “direct action” by means of which 
the workers can improve their material and moral 
condition now and prepare themselves for the revo- 
lutionary goal ahead. These methods of “direct ac- 
tion” include propaganda, street demonstrations, 
strikes, boycotts in various forms, including boy- 
cotts of consumers against unfair employers, and 
sabotage, that is, conscious damage to the property 
of employers. Sabotage may be either “small sab- 
otage,” consisting in doing mferior work or in ob- 
structing production; or it may be “big sabotage,” 
that is, planful and systematic destruction of ma- 
chinery, plants, and means of communication. 
"Small sabotage” may be used in the daily conflicts 
of labor against capital, while “big sabotage” is 
justified only as a means of defense in political and 
social emergencies, such as a war or a coup d’etat, 
which threaten the lives and freedom of the people. 

Direct action also includes “action of social re- 
sponsibility,” that is, the unmasking by workers of 
those employers who use inferior materials or who 
unload unwholesome products upon consumers, 
Such action is important as a means of making the 
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workers a real factor in shaping the aims and meth- 
ods of production. The highest expression of “direct 
action” is the mass strUce, or the simultaneous re- 
fusal to work by the workers of a wdiole trade or 
industry or several related industries Though such 
mass strilces have as their purpose merely some im- 
provement under capitalism, they bring to 8, focus 
all the latent powers of the working class for solidar- 
ity and mutual aid, and are the greatest edu- 
cative force for revolution. Given a crisis or a “revo- 
lutionary situation,” a mass strilce may spread, 
outleap its original purpose, and develop into the 
“social general strike” which will usher in the social 
revolution. , 

As the workers must destroy not only capitalism, 
but also the state, the trade unions must supplement 
direct economic action by direct action agamst the 
state. The most important form of anti-state action 
is anti-militarism. Individual workers must refuse 
to serve m the army, while trade unions must re- 
fuse to take part in the making of munitions and of 
military materials. 

In view of the latest developments of capitalism, 
its tendency to form mternational trusts, the meth- 
ods of dii’ect action must be apphed on an interna- 
tional scale. The workers must meet the employers 
by buildmg up international organizations of their 
own, capable of using international strikes and boy- 
cotts in defense of the interests of the workers of 
one or more countries. 
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In the naethods of direct action, the syndicalists 
see the magic wand which will turn the dark present 
into a glorious future. The trade unions are the 
carriers of these methods and the “cells of the fu- 
ture society,” and the class struggle which these 
methods promote is the “creative force” which is 
changisig evil into good The syndicalists, therefore, 
set themselves the task of accentuating the class 
struggle and of expanding the work of the trade 
unions so as to make them fit for their alleged his- 
toric role. The syndicalists want the trade unions 
to carry on educational work that will teach the 
workers the art of organizing and managing produc- 
tion. They want the trade unions to watch over 
shop committees and works councils so that the lat- 
ter may not become weapons in the hands of em- 
ployers for increasing profits and for weakening class 
consciousness. They want the trade unions to ex- 
ercise control over co-operative societies so that the 
latter may serve revolutionary ends. They also ad- 
vocate women’s organizations and youth leagues, 
organized and directed not by political parties, 
but by the trade unions 

HI. THE I. W. M. A. 

On the basis of these ideas the I. W. M. 
A. is organized. Its tasks are to study the labor 
movement everywhere, to keep its members in- 
formed of labor conditions in all countries, to prac- 
tice mutual aid in big economic conflicts, to support 
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the class struggle in all countries, to protect the 
trade* unions against the machinations of political 
parties, and to help revolutionists against the per- 
secutions of governments. All national centers 
which do not belong to any other International, “or- 
ganized minorities” within other Internationals, 
autonomous industrial or trade unions, and'' propa- 
ganda leagues which subscribe to the aims and prin- 
ciples of Anarcho-Syndicalism, are eligible for mem- 
bership. 

In accordance with federalist principles, the I. 
W. M. A. does not interfere in the affairs of its affili- 
ated unions, except when asked to do so. Its scheme 
of organization is simple. Every two years a con- 
gress is held which elects an International Bureau of 
one member for each affiliated body. An Interna- 
tional Secretariat of three members, elected by the 
congress, administers the I. W. M. A. ; a control com- 
mittee of three audits the books of the Association. 
Each affiliated body pays dues to the I. W. M. A. — 
ten cents per member per year. 

Among the affiliated bodies of the I. W. M. A. are 
two international trade secretariats which are com- 
posed of syndicalist trade unions in the building and 
metal industries in a few countries. For purposes 
of anti-militarist propaganda, the I. W. M. A. and 
the Anti-Mihtarist Bureau with headquarters in 
The Hague, Holland, form the International Antn 
Militarist Commission. An International Solidarity 
Union is maintained to collect funds for syndicalists 
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in prison. The I. W. M. A is also in contact with 
anarcliist societies in various countries, which have 
no international organization. In France, Spain, 
Portugal, and a few other countries there are anar- 
chist youth societies, which lend their support to the 
I. W. M A. In Germany, the syndicalist unions, be- 
longing to the Free Labor Union, have yromen’s 
branches consisting of women workers and of work- 
ers’ wives. 

Nhie countries in Europe and seven in the Ameri- 
cah have trtide unions which may be classed as syn- 
dicalist. Besides, there are small anarcho-syndicalist 
groups which carry on some work in the trade unions 
of other countries. In Spain, Portugal, Argentina, 
and Brazil, the syndicalist union,? formed, until re- 
cently, the dominant element in the labor movement. 
In other countries, they have been but small minor- 
ities in the general labor movement. 

Leadership in the syndicalist movement is of two 
types. One is the “declasse intellectual,” anarchistic 
in temperament, individualistic in habits, yet actu- 
ated by social sympathies and by an abstract love of 
freedom The other is the hiteUectualized worker 
who has risen above the level of his class, but who 
for one reason or another cannot fit mto the scheme 
of management which the general trade union move- 
ment provides, and who berates officialdom, politi- 
cians, and leaders in general. In different countries, 
these two types are found in varying proportion. 
The representatives of the first type are the spokes- 
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men and theorists of the movement; the second type 
supplies the organizers of the unions. 

Syndicalist unions owe their existence to a variety 
of causes. In Portugal and Spain, trade unions 
were first organized by the followers of Bakunin be- 
tween 1869 and 1872, and the Bakuninist tradition 
has persisted to this day largely owing to strong lo- 
calist sentiments in both countries. Similarly, in 
Latin America trade unionism received its first 
stimulus from Italian and Spanish immigrants who 
were anarchistic in point of view. In France, Ger- 
many, and elsewhere, workers discouraged with 
socialist and communist politics, turn to the syndic- 
alists in despair, or in hope. In some, countries syn- 
dicalism also attracts workers because of anti-mili- 
tarist and anti-church traditions. In the United 
States and in Canada, also in Sweden, the feeling 
against the better-paid skilled workers and their of- 
ficials has been a strong motive. In these countries, 
syndicalists have organized some of the least organ- 
izable elements of the working population, which 
arc often neglected or looked down upon by the more 
skilled and better paid workers. The syndicalists of 
Sweden have formed unions among the lumber and 
forest workers of the desolate regions of “the Arctic 
Circle”; the I. W. W. in the United States have 
raised the migratory “lumber-jack,” the “blanket- 
stiff,” the hop-picker, and oil worker, into the light 
of public interest. 

Since 1921, the membership of the syndicalistic 
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unions has greatly declined in all countries. In 
Italy," Spam, Chile, and elsewhere the syndicalists 
have been foi'cibly deported, imprisoned, or driven 
underground. In France, Holland, Argentina, and 
in the United States they have suffered from internal 
divisions and from the inroads of the communists. 
In Germany and in the Scandinavian countrieTs, they 
have been unable to hold their own agamst unfavor- 
able economic conditions. In these countries, also, 
the syndicalist unions, owing to the pressure of the 
‘'reformist” unions, have lost members either because 
they have had to follow “reformist” methods or be- 
cause they refused to do so and could not serve their 
members.'' 

As a result, the I. W. M. A. has been reduced to an 
almost nominal existence. Its total dues from affili- 
ated bodies, from May 1, 1926, to April 30, 1928, 
amounted to about $9,235. About 60 per cent of 
this sum was paid by the Swedish membership, and 
about one-third by the German members.® The 
main evidence of the existence of the I. W. M. A. 
ai’e the mimeographed bulletin which it publishes 
every two weeks, the various manifestoes which it 

’ In Sweden, for instance, the syndicalist unions until now were 
opposed to making collective agreements with employers. In 
factories in which the syndicalists were in a majonty, agreements 
were made by “reformist" umons. As a re, suit, the syndicalists 
are now revising their position on this question of tactics In 
HoHiUid, the syndicalist unions differ but little in their daily 
activities from the other unions, 

* The other affiliated organizations have either paid nothing 
at all or only a part of their dues. 
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sends out from Berlin on such occasions as May 
Day or Anti-Militarist Week, and its periodic ap- 
peals for political prisoners in Russia, Bulgaria, 
Hungary, Italy, and other countries. 

In the international labor movement, the syn- 
dicalists play the part of general critics. They at- 
tack “•Amsterdam” for its “reformism” and for its 
“spirit of national imperialism.” The R. I. L. U., in 
their estimate, is a “half-brother” of “Amsterdam,” 
playing politics and coUaboratmg with the capital- 
ists. Among all the enemies of the Third Interna- 
tional there are few more bitter or vehement than 
the syndicalists. Few have lashed as mercilessly as 
they have the “Bolshevistic capitalism” of Russia, 
the “cruel barbarism” of the Russian dictatorship, 
the “wrecldng tactics” of the communists in the 
trade unions, the “lies of Moscow” and the “fraud 
and swindle” of the R. I. L. U. 

The 1. W. M. A. is thus at present chiefly a thorn 
in the flesh of the communists and of the R. I. L. U. 
Communists, in their turn, denounce the syndicalists 
as a “babbling sect of anarchistic fakers” and poke 
fun at the I. W. M. A., claiming that no one can 
tell what it does. 



CHAPTER XXIir 

THE VOICE OF THE CHRISTIANS 

Whatever their differences, the Socialist, Commu- 
nist, and Syndicalist Internationals are all con- 
demned, though not in the same degree, by the In- 
ternational Federation of Christian Trade Unions. 
With this organization the earliest ideal of interna- 
tionalism m the Western world comes to life in a 
new synthesis, .in which Christian ideas are applied 
to niodern industrial and social conditions. 

At the close of the World War/ the Christian 
trade unions were caught in the general labor up- 
heaval. Their membership increavsed, their activities 
expanded, and their organizations were consolidated, 
Anxious to play a part in the making of post-war 
labor policies, especially in the I. L. O., the leaders 
of the Christian trade unions of Holland succeeded, 
after some difficulties,* in arranging an international 
conference at The Hague, at which 98 delegates rep- 
resenting over three million workers in ten countries 
were present. Care was taken not to arouse "na- 

’ For pre-war Chiistian International, see Chapter IV, p 115 

“Owing to war feelings, two separate eonferenfcs of Chiistian 
trade umQnist.s met in 1919, one m Lucerne under the leadciahip 
of Germans; the other m Pans under the auspices of Christian 
workers of the Allied countries 
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tional susceptibilities.” And in order to start with 
a clean slate, the International Federation of Chris- 
tian Trade Unions was launched on June 19, 1920, 
not as the successor to the pre-war Secretariat, but 
as an “entirely new international organization.” 

Between 1920 and 1922, the International Federa- 
tion of Christian Trade Unions helped to organize 
15 international trade secretariats which are now 
affiliated with it. In June, 1922, it held its second 
congress at Innsbruck, Austria, where it adopted a 
“world economic program.” In September, 1925, 
and in September, 1928, it held its third and fourth 
congress in Lucerne, Switzerland, and in Munich, 
Germany, revising its program and statutes. 

I. CHRISTIAN PRINCIPLES 
According to its constitution, the International 
Federation of Christian Trade Unions is an associa- 
tion of trade unions of different countries which is 
based on “Christian principles.” It is composed of 
Protestant as well as of Catholic workers who are or- 
ganized either in inter-confessional unions, as in 
Germany, or in separate Protestant and Catholic 
trade unions, as in Holland. The Protestant workers 
form a minority in the International Federation, 
and the Catholics play a leading part as organizers, 
officials, and spokesmen.^ 

It is for this reason that in the formulation of 

“ Of tho 15 members of the Central Committee, three are 
Piotestanta 
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principles and in their economic and social applica- 
tions, 'the Catholic approach prevails. Most of those 
who expound these principles derive their inspiration 
from the encyclicals of Leo XIII and of his succes- 
sors on the Apostolic Throne, quote from the writ- 
ings of Catholic bishops, and think in terms of Cath- 
olic philosophy, though principles are usually^tated 
in a form broad enough to elicit the consent of Prot- 
estants. 


1. Man’s Destiny 

The starting pomt of the doctrine is the idea of 
man, as of a rational creature called to a personal 
and supernatural destiny. Man, son of God, is king 
of the earth, aild must dominate it, subjugating the 
forces of nature to his service. Man cannot live 
without society, and society must make it possible 
for every man to obtain an adequate share of ma- 
■ terial welfare and to achieve his ultimate destiny. 


2. The Failure of Individualism 
For over a century economic and social conditions 
have been such as to thwart the ends for which man 
' has his being. For the capitalist regime has been 
buUt, not on the idea of man, but on that of wealth. 
Its aim is to produce more and more, always more, 
not to meet real needs, but to gratify the greed for 
profits on the part of the owners of capital. To se- 
cure riches for the fortunate few, modern capitalism 
ignores the interests of the masses and sacrifices their 
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mental and moral welfare. The workers are made 
into mere tools of production, and man, the “king of 
creation,” is forced to subordinate his “human maj- 
esty” to the productive process. 

Modern capitalism is thus in its nature and in its 
general purpose anti-Christian, and the doctrine of 
economic liberalism with which capitalism is bound 
up is false in its premises and wrong in its conclu- 
sions. The unlimited liberty of individuals, for 
which economic liberalism stands, results not in the 
common good and in social order, but in misery for 
the many and m social disorder. Man is a composite 
of many contradictory tendencies, and not only must 
he exercise self-control, but he must also have au- 
thority to guide hun in his economic and social as 
well as in his personal conduct. There is, therefore, 
no hope for man in the ideas which economic liberal- 
ism holds on wealth, liberty, private initiative, the 
right of association, and the state. 

3. The Errors of Sodalism, 

Neither is there salvation for man, and in par- 
ticular for the worker, in socialism, communism, or 
revolutionary syndicalism. Like liberalism, all of 
these varieties of the modern labor movement are 
based on materialist ideas and ignore the spiritual 
needs of mankind. They all hold out the promise of 
a millennium on earth which is unattainable. They 
are openly or overtly hostile to religion and to the 
Church, which is evidence of their lack of under- 
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standing of the highest destiny of man. They advo- 
cate the abolition of private property, which is an 
essential condition of economic progress, freedom, 
and peace. They want to suppress all competition, 
which w'ould result in negligence and in irresponsi- 
bility. They stir up class struggle, which destroy!? 
the bonds of sympathy and unity between the dif- 
ferent elements of society, and have recourse to co- 
ercion which is in violation of the deepest senti- 
ments of human personality. 

4. The Christian “House on Earth” 

Liberalism, socialism, communism, and syndical- 
ism, make the^same mistake of viewing the social 
problem as entirely a question of economic trends 
and of social struggles. The Christian contribution 
consists in di’awing inspiration from the great act of 
self-sacrifice of the Saviour on the Cross, and in 
viewing the social problem as the “eternally bleeding 
wound of mankind in search for the true meaning of 
brotherhood on earth.” * This spiritual approach 
enables the Christian trade unionists to avoid the 
Scylla of capitalistic individualism and the Charyb- 
dis of socialism, and to construct a social house of 
their own in which all men, and the workers espe- 
cially, may find material happiness and spiritual 
v/ell-being. 

‘Wieber, Franz, Unsete Chnstliche Gnmdemstellung, in Funf- 
und-Zwanziy Jnhte Chnstliche Gewerkschajisbewegung, Berlin, 
1924, p 48, 
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This Christian house on earth must rest on the 
foundations of the Christian principles of justice, 
charity, and the common oood. Individual liberty 
degenerates into license unless it is limited by a 
sense of justice and by the duties which justice im- 
poses upon the individual in relation to other indi- 
viduals, groups, and to society as a whole. Charity 
comes to the aid of the weak and of the unfortunate 
wherever and whenever justice fails. The common 
good is the guiding idea of aU human activities, for 
the individual can prosper only ivheii the social or- 
ganism as a whole is healthy and strong 

To embody these principles m the life of the indi- 
vidual and of society, it is not necessary to destroy, 
but to reorganize what already exists. All that is 
needed is to purify the mam economic and social 
institutions of today, to imbue them with their true 
purpose, and to organize their interrelations on a 
correct basis. The individual must be placed in 
society through th-e institutions of the family, of 
private property, of his trade, his class, of the nation, 
the state, and the church. The family is the cell of 
society, the source of all social sentiments and moral 
habits. Private property is a social necessity: the 
individual needs it as a means of securing his own 
independence and the well-being of his family. Pii- 
vate property, however, is not an absolute right and 
must be subordinated to the interests of the com- 
munity. 
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, 5. Trade, Class, State, and Church 

A trade, in the sense of craft or profession, is the 
“worldly task which is given to man by God” 
Through his trade, the individual perforins the work 
which makes him a valuable member of society and 
obtains the material goods which enable him to 
achieve his spiritual ends. The individual should 
regard his trade not as a burden, but as a source of 
joy and as a moral obligation. The idea of trade or 
craft IS connected with the idea of the enterprise or 
business for which the worker should have a sense 
of attachment and loyalty. In choosing his trade, 
the worker should have the aid of science, so that 
his choice may be in accordance with his special 
capacities and lead to their fullest possible develop- 
ment. 

By the bonds of trade, the worker becomes a mem- 
ber of his class. It is incontestable that aU those 
who perform subordinate work in industry and com- 
merce form a distinct social class of workers marked 
off from the middle class, farmers, or other classes 
of independent economic position. The failure to 
recognize the special character of the working class 
is one of the vitiating features of capitalistic indi- 
vidualism. On the other hand, the wrong interpre- 
tation and the abuse of the class idea is the most 
pernicious aspect of socialism, communism, and syn- 
dicahsm. For the recognition of the class structure 
of society does not imply a recognition of “class 
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struggle.” It is not true, as the socialists say, that 
society is made up of two classes which must fight 
against one another until all classes are abolished. 
Social classes have existed in the past and will con- 
tinue to exist in the future, because they are rooted 
in individual and economic differences which are 
inevitable m any society. The task is not to fan 
the flames of class conflicts, but to harmonize class 
differences and to find the modus vivendi which 
would make possible the peaceful co-operation of all 
classes for the common good. 

A nation is an organic unit of which the various 
groups and classes are the constituent riiembers. 
The concept of the nation implies ^community of 
people, interests, and destiny. There is no contra- 
diction between class and nation. The individual 
finds his place m society through his class; each 
class has legitimate interests which must be recog- 
nized by the nation ; while all classes must subordi- 
nate their special interests to the welfare of the 
nation as a whole. It is logical and “natural” for 
Christian workers to be national in outlook, to love 
country and fatherland, and to be patriotic, but to 
oppose chauvinism and strife between nations. 

Like class and nation, the (state is rooted 
in the material and moral needs of society. 
From the Christian point of view, the state should 
assume economic and social functions when- 
ever that is in the interests of the common good; 
should protect the weak, moderate the strong, and 
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correct the balance of power between different 
group's and classes. The state must spread its pro- 
tective wings especially over the working class whose 
economic weakness exposes it to the exploitation of 
the strong. But the state must not try to become 
alhinclusive or all-powerful, must avoid excessive 
centralization, and must not hinder the propeV func- 
tions of voluntary organization, through which 
groups and classes may set forth their views and 
promote their interests, "h 
While class, nation, State, and all other groups 
place the individual in his social environment, it is 
the function of the Church to minister to the needs 
of the soul an^l to the salvation of mankind. The 
state and other social organizations must give the 
Church the freedom and opportunities which it needs 
in order to transmit with authority the Divine Reve- 
lation and to create the spiritual environment m 
which alone economic and social activities may bear 
good fruit.” 


II. CAPITAL AND LABOR 
In accordance wdth these general principles is the 
system of industrial relations which the Christian 

' This paragraph on the Church is an attempt to state ideas u\ 
a way which would be acceptable to Catholics and non-Catholici 
alike. The Catholics theniseh'cs would state the case more 
strongly As an example, one may quote Aiendt, who m a book 
entitled La Natme, VOifjamzation cf le Pioipammc dcs Syndiantt, 
Ouvners Cluetievs, says that the “powei of the Church is above 
all other powcis and c.m in no cas° be inferioi or subordinate 
to the civil power ” Such far-reaching statement.s are generallj 
avoided in the cunent liteiature of the Chiastian trade unionists 
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trade unionists advocate. Industry, they say, should 
have as its ann not private profit, but social needs 
The three factors of production — the owners of cap- 
ital, the entrepreneurs, and the workers — should co- 
operate to that end. In practice, the owners of cap- 
ital and the entrepreneurs are cither the same people 
or cloSely allied groups, and are to be regarded 
as the representatives of capital. The workers rep- 
resent labor. Co-operation in industry means, 
therefore, harmonious relations between capital and 
labor. 

Such harmony can be attained only if both capital 
and labor proceed upon correct ideas of their mutual 
duties and rights. Capital, under private property, 
carries and should carry the pecuniary risks of indus- 
try, and is entitled to a reasonable rew^ard for this 
and for its managerial efforts. Capital should also 
have freedom to exercise the rightful functions of 
organizing and directing production. But capital 
must keep in view that it is not superior to labor and 
that the management of hidustry is more closely re- 
lated to work than to possession. It must also not 
be forgotten that capital, in all its forms, is a prod- 
uct of labor and that labor is the life-giving factor 
in production Capital must not claun an exclusive 
right to control either the process of production or 
the distribution of the product, but must recognize 
the right of labor to share in both. 

In its turn, labor must think of work as a duty 
and must do its best to make industry fulfil its eco- 
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nomic and social ends. In return for such efforts, 
the Worker is entitled to compensation which will 
enable hhn to lead the life of a civihzed human 
being. Labor must not be treated as a commodity 
subject to the laws of supply and demand, but as 
the embodiment of human personality. He who 
works should be protected against everything' which 
may impah’ his health, stunt his personal develop- 
ment, or injure his moral life, and should be given 
full opportunity “to discharge his duties to God, his 
family, and to society.” 

The Christian trade unionists believe that these 
prmciples of industrial relations can be best put into 
effect by means of industrial councils. Their idea 
is that each industry should be guided by a council 
composed of an equal number of employers and 
workers, whose task it would be to study the prob- 
lems of industry, to fix conditions of employment, 
and to make general rules legally binding. A cen- 
tral council composed of representatives of the dif- 
ferent industrial councils would protect the con- 
sumers agamst the unjust demands of particular 
industrial groups. This central council would serve 
as an “economic parliament” regulating and direct- 
ing industry as a whole. It would call upon the 
state for aid in exercising its functions of guid- 
ance and control, but the role of the state would 
be Ihnited as much as possible. Such an industrial 
system is an ideal which can be realized only 
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slowly and through a series of many intermediate 
steps/ 

Bridging the present and the future is the specific 
economic and social program which the Christian 
trade unionists advocate as a means of humanizing 
and Christianizmg industrial relations now and 
here. "Most of these specific measures are to be 
found in the programs of the reformist and socialist 
trade unions. The Christian trade unions advocate 
freedom of combination, union recognition, adequate 
factory inspection, regulation of home work, protec- 
tive legislation for women and minors, the eight-hour 
day, a comprehensive system of social insurance, 
vocational guidance, universal technical training, 
and facilities for young workers to receive higher 
education. In the matter of wages, the Christian 
trade unions emphasize the need of a “just wage.” 
That means a minimum wage for every worker 
which would be also a living wage, sufficient to main- 
tain a family. It means, in addition, a family wage, 
including special allowances for workers with large 
families, calculated on a cost-of-living basis. And 
it means that above the minimum, the workers’ 
wage should correspond to the special skill, apti- 
tudes, efforts, and risks inherent in the trade or in- 
dustry. 

The Christian trade unions try to attain these eco- 

“ This ideal may be called “Chnatian syndicalism” and has 
many pomts in common with gmld sociahsm and syndicalism 
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nomic reforms by means of peaceful negotiations 
with •employers, and lay emphasis on collective bar- 
gammg and on collective agreements. More than 
trade unions of other “tendencies,” they are wary 
of strilces and justify the use of the strike only as a 
measure of last resort. Instead, they favor media- 
tion, arbitration, industrial courts for the hearing 
of disputes, shop committees for the adjustment of 
grievances, and shnilar schemes. 

In large measure, the Christian trade unions ex- 
pect the state to help them in carrying out their 
program. They want the state to establish trade 
boards to fix minimum wages in sweated mdustries, 
to collect statistics on the cost of living, to make 
provisions for* family wage allowances, to aid the 
workers in building homes. In aU matters of fac- 
tory inspection and of social insurance, the state is 
to intervene to make the laws more liberal and their 
enforcement more rigid. The state is to co-operate 
in these activities with the trade unions so that the 
latter may gradually become an mtegral part of the 
industrial system and prepare for the constructive 
functions which would fall to them under an ideal 
system of industrial relations. 

III. CHRISTIAN TRADE UNIONISM 

Fifteen countries in Europe and three countries in 
North and South America have trade unions which 
call themselves Christian. Theh membership on 
January 1, 1928, was over three million. Half of this 
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membership is in Germany, while another 25 per 
cent is in Belgium and Holland. Of the other’coun- 
tries, only France, Czechoslovakia, and Poland have 
substantial memberships. 

In form of organization, these unions foUow the 
usual pattern of local unions, national trade unions, 
local labor councils, and national federations or na- 
tional centers. In several countries the Christian 
trade unions are mter-confessional, having both 
Protestant and Cathohc members. In Holland and 
Switzerland there are separate Protestant and Cath- 
olic trade unions. 

In industrial make-up the Christian unions differ 
from country to country. The French Confedera- 
tion of Christian Workers, for instance, consists of 
53 local or regional unions and of seven national 
trade unions, and its strongest support is the union 
of office workers and clerks. The Federation of the 
Christian Trade Unions of Germany is composed of 
18 national trade unions covering as many indus- 
tries, but the bulk of its membership are the miners, 
metal workers, and textile workers of the Rhine 
Province and Westphalia, and land workers.’ The 
Belgian Federation of Christian Trade Unions draws 
its greatest support from the mining regions and 
among the textile workers of Flanders. In the other 
countries of Europe, in addition to textile and gen- 

’’ There is in GeiTnany also an independent Federation of Chris- 
tian Commercial Employees which has 300,000 members and is 
the largest and strongest single Christian trade union. 
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eral factory workers, the Christian unions have theii 
largest following among railroad workers, post-office 
employees, and clerks. 

There are differences also in administration and 
general policy. In Germany, Holland, Austria, and 
Belgium, the Christian trade unions are more highly 
centralized than in Fi’ance. Initiation fees andlnem- 
bership dues vary widely. All Christian trade 
unions stress the need of building up strong funds 
and benefits for their members, such as sickness, 
death, invalidity, and out-of-work benefits. But 
these funds and benefits vary in accordance with 
budgets which depend on dues and membership. All 
the Christian unions, excepting those of the civil 
servants, have also strike funds and pay strike bene- 
fits. 

Since the war, the Christian trade unions have 
won a place for themselves in the general labor 
movement. They take part in elections to shop 
committees and to industrial councils, are repre- 
sented in hearings before mediation and arbitration 
commissions, and are accorded recognition in other 
official bodies dealing with labor questions. In those 
industries in which they are strong, the “free” unions 
co-operate with them in negotiations with employers 
and in the signing of collective agreements. 

None the less, the relations between the “free” 
and Christian trade unions in most countries remain 
unfriendly. The leaders of the “free” unions argue 
that there is no reason for the existence of separate 
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Christian trade unions and that the reluctance of 
the Christian trade unions to strilce weakens the la- 
bor movement. On the other hand, the leaders of 
the Christian trade unions’, while wilhng to co-op- 
erate with other unions for limited economic ends, 
maintain that the “free” trade unions are in fact 
socialistic and anti-religious, that they are a menace 
to the mind and soul of the workers, that neutrality 
in the labor movement towards rehgion leads to the 
supremacy of anti-religious doctrines, and that 
Christian trade unions are, therefore, absolutely nec- 
essary. 

To counteract the intellectual and political influ- 
ence of the “free” or socialistic unions, the Christian 
trade unions stress the rehgious aspect of their work 
as much as possible. Where the unions are on a con- 
fessional basis, union meetings begin and end in 
prayer. In some “union houses” where the offices of 
the Christian trade unions are located, there are 
chapels where daily services are performed. In the 
offices, the walls are hung with reproductions of the 
Christ and with religious pictures. In the educa- 
tional work of the unions, much time is given to dis- 
cussion of Christian ideas in relation to industrial 
hfe. 

Besides, the Christian trade unions are in close 
contact with religious organizations and with politi- 
cal parties which profess religious ahns. The mem- 
bers of the Christian trade unions are expected to 
belong to the Workers’ Leagues — either Catholic or 
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Protestant. “ In Germany, the Christian trade union- 
ists support the Center Party, to which the principal 
leaders belong. In Belgium, they support the Chris- 
tian Democrats, in Austria the Christian Social 
Party, in Holland the Catholic and the Protestant 
parties, and in Italy the People’s Party." 

In so far as their relation to the church is con- 
cerned, the Christian trade unions may be divided 
into three groups. In the Catholic trade unions of 
Holland, the church plays a large part. Catholic 
priests act as advisers to trade union leaders, and 
there are special priests who are regarded as the dele- 
gates of the Episcopal Authority in the trade unions 
and whose mission it is to watch over the work of 
the trade unions. This is in accordance with the 
Catholic view that the trade union, as a lay organi- 
zation, may be managed by independently elected 
officials, but should be under the surveillance of the 
Church, which alone can care for the “purity of faith 
and for the Christian morals of the people.” In 
Belgium, there is a committee of six ecclesiastic di- 
rectors who act as the delegates of the bishops m 
their relations with the trade unions.'’ ° 

Germany represents the other extreme. Owing to 

® In several countries there has been friction from time to time 
between the woikers’ leagues and the unions 

° At the same time the Christian trade unions m Belgium, 
Holland, and Germany, where they are strongest, claim to be 
non-political in character. In Belgium and France, an official of 
a Christian trade union who is elected to a political office must 
resign his trade union post. 

Arendt, fhid, P 122, 
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theii’ inter confessional character, to national tradi- 
tions, and to the fact that they have to deal with 
employers who are more often Protestant than Cath- 
olic, the Christian trade unions of Germany steer a 
more independent course in relation to the church. 
They are closer to the Catholic Center political 
party than to the church hierarchy. In other coun- 
tries, the Christian trade unions are in close contact 
with the church, but are not supervised as are the 
unions in Holland. 

IV. INTERNATIONAL ACTIVITIES 

The international activities of the Christian trade 
unions are m keeping with their general principles. 
The International Federation of Christian Trade 
Unions has a modest idea of what an international 
labor organization can and should be. It must not 
be a “super-state” such as “Amsterdam” “dreams 
of,” nor must it assume to dictate to the labor move- 
ments of the separate countries. Its role should be 
that of a center of information, documentation, and 
consultation, which becomes a “center of action” 
only through the “continuous and real co-operation 
of the affiliated national bodies.” 

In harmony with the modesty of its aims is the 
simplicity of its organization. Every three years, a 
convention is held at which reports are presented 
on selected topics and resolutions are adopted. Each 
affiliated national center is free to send as many dele- 
gates as it chooses. Voting is on the basis of pro- 
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portional representation, in accordance with mem- 
bership. An International Council having one dele- 
gate from each affiliated national center is elected 
by the congress, which elects also an executive com- 
mittee of five including the general secretary. 

Since 1920, P. J. S. Serrarens, a former teacher in 
the schools of Holland, has been general secretary 
of the Federation. His offices, consisting of three 
large rooms, are located in the building of the Dutch 
Catholic Trade Unions which stands by the musty 
waters of a stagnant canal in the historic and quiet 
little town of Utrecht, in Holland. An assistant 
secretary, one clerk, and a translator form the staff, 
with whose help the routine business of correspond- 
ence, of arranging for the meetings of the Interna- 
tional Council, and of publishmg the monthly 
bulletin," is carried on. The budget is about ten 
thousand dollars a year." 

The work of the International Council and of the 
general secretary centers around four tasks. One 
is propaganda to clarify the principles for which 
the Federation stands and to spread them among 
the workers. In this work, the International Fed- 
eration co-operates with international religious or- 
ganizations which advocate similar social ideas." 

The Bulletin is published in French, Genuan, and Dutch. 

In 1927, the Christian International received about $8,524 
m dues, of which $4,890 was paid by Gemiuny; $1,667 by the 
Catholic and Protestant unions of Holland ; and $785 by Belgium 

In April, 1928, the Protestant workers’ societies of Gennany, 
Holland, Polish Silesia, and Switzerland met at Dusseldorf and 
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A second task is to keep the Christian trade unions 
of the different countries informed of one anbther’s 
activities. This purpose is promoted by means of 
the bulletin, to the extent to which its small sixe per- 
mits, and of personal contacts between the general 
secretary and the national centers. A third task is 
mutual aid, which is largely for purposes of propa- 
ganda and organization. In 1923, the International 
Federation collected some money among its affili- 
ated members for the Christian trade unions of Ger- 
many. Such activities have so far been very limited. 

The fourth task of the International Federation 
is to make its voice heard on issues of international 
policy. Its assumptions are that “lyorld economy 
cannot be restored without the co-operation of the 
working class’' and that “Christian labor” has a 
specific function to perform in this respect. The 
Federation advocates the cancellation of the inter- 
allied debts, a gradual approach to free trade, re- 
duction of non-productive expenditures; it censures 
Fascism and social repression; in regard to Russia 
it demands that the Soviet government recognize 
the pre-war Russian debts and the rights of private 
property, as a condition for the resumption of inter- 
national relations. Holding that “wages and condi- 

formed an “International Society of Evangelical Workers’ Asso- 
ciations” to spread the “social principles of the Bible ” In July, 
1928, the Catholic Workers’ Leagues of several countries met at 
Cologne and formed the “Catholic International of Labor.” 
These two organizations promise to support the International 
Federation of Christian Trade Unions, 
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tions of employment are determmed not only by 
the economic resources and trade outlets of a coun- 
try, but also by the intensity of international com- 
petition,” it endorses Section XIII of the Treaty of 
Versailles and the program of the I. L. 0. 

The International Federation of Christian Trade 
Unions does not believe that ‘the “great helds of 
states” can be mfluenced by the resolutions of a labor 
International, or that labor can obtain international 
aims by means of strikes, boycotts, or embargoes. 
It ridicules the “loud cries” and “small results” of 
“Amsterdam,” and prefers to confine itself to the 
modest method of exerting influence on governments 
through its national centers. It is not too optimistic 
about the possibilities of international governmental 
action. It finds that even the I. L. 0., which it 
hailed at fii’st as “an institution of the greatest im- 
portance to the working class of the whole world,” 
does not show brilliant results because governments 
fail to live up even to Conventions which they ratify. 
It is, therefore, in favor of supporting non-ofificial 
organizations, such as the International Association 
for Social Progress, which may help to create a pub- 
lic opinion favorable to international labor legisla- 
tion. “ 

Nevertheless, the Christian International demands 

“ The International Association for Social Progi’ess was or- 
ganized in 1925, through the amalgamation of the International 
Association foi Labor Legislation, the International Association 
for the Prevention of Unemployment, and of the International 
Committee for Social Insurance. 
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recognition in official international bodies whicli deal 
with labor and social problems. At present, it is 
represented in the annual conference of thd I. L. 0.''“ 
and in the Advisory Economic Commission created 
by the Council of the League of Nations after the 
Economic Conference of May, 1927, having broken 
“the monopoly of the socialists to represent the 
workers in the mternational field.” It demands a 
place also on the Governing Body of the I. L. 0. 

In its activities, the International Federation of 
Christian Trade Unions is supported by the 15 Trade 
Secretariats which it helped to organize. These sec- 
retariats are, in fact, part of the International Fed- 
eration, whose Council they consult, on all matters 
of importance. In organization, these Christian 
secretariats do not differ materially from the Trade 
Secretariats affiliated with “Amsterdam.” ” At 
present most of the Christian secretariats are little 
more than bureaus of information. 

Since 1920, the International Federation and the 
Christian Trade Secretariats have lost in member- 
ship. The same factors which have caused the de- 
crease in the membership of “Amsterdam” have also 
affected the Christian unions. Their losses have 
been especially severe in Italy and Germany. 

In seeldng avenues of expansion, the leaders of the 
Christian International do not look to England or to 
the United States. They regard the British and 

^ " See Chapter XIX, p 490. 

^“See Chapter XVIII. 
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a The figures in this table are based on the reports of the Christian International to the Congresses. 
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American trade unions as Christian in spirit, if not 
in name. The affiliation of the British unions with 
“Amsterdam” they explain as an oddity due to Brit- 
ish ignorance of the true character of Continental 
unionism. As long as British trade unionism re- 
tains its traditional attitudes, as long as the Ameri- 
can trade unions do hot constitute a danger for the 
religion of their members and fight socialism, the 
Christian trade unionists promise not to oppose 
them. Neither do the Christian trade unionists look 
with much hope to the newly developing trade 
unionism of Asia and Africa. Their interest is in 
Continental Europe and in the countries of North 
and South America outside of the United States. 

It is clear, however, that whatever success may 
attend its efforts, the Christian International 
must remain a minority in the international labor 
movement. As such, it can neither inaugurate im- 
portant action in the trade union world, nor exer- 
cise much influence on international policy. Though 
so widely different in politics and religion, it tends 
in economic matters, especially in the work of the 
I. L. 0., to reinforce “Amsterdam.” 



CHAPTER XXIV 


HORIZONS AHEAD 

What lies ahead of the international labor move- 
ment in the near future is clear from what was said 
in the foregoing chapters. In brief, all the inter- 
national labor organizations are entering a period of 
lesser activity and influence. For the time being, 
the mternatioual ties of labor are being weakened by 
the breakdowns and failures of the past ten years 
and by the general waning of faith in inter- 
national good-will caused by post-war economic 
nationalism. The trend in all countries is towards 
what may be called the “nationalization of labor,” 
that is, the incorporation of labor in one way or an- 
other into the national economic organism, in order 
to mcrease national efliciency in the battle for a 
larger share of world markets and of world power. 

There is no question that the international labor 
organizations could increase their influence, despite 
unfavorable external conditions, if they could con- 
solidate theii' forces on the basis of a common pro- 
gram. But the probability of unity in the near 
future is slight. On the contrary, the struggle for 
the control of the labor movement is bound to con- 
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tiiiue between “Amsterdam,” the socialists, the Third 
International, the syndicalists, the Christian’ trade 
unions, and the American Federation of Labor, and 
internal divisions and continental separatism are 
likely not only to persist, but to become accentuated. 

Nevertheless, even in its weakened condition, in- 
ternational labor organization cannot but be a factor 
of considerable moment in world economics and 
world pobtics. By helping to suggest and to popu- 
larize policies of international co-operation, and by 
assisting in carrying them out, “Amsterdam” and the 
socialists reinforce the liberal trends in world rela- 
tions. Through the Trade Secretariats, as well as 
through the International Labor Organization of the 
League of Nations, international economic institu- 
tions of lasting value are being built up. On the 
other hand, the Third International will continue to 
stand in the near future as a warning, threatening to 
take matters in its own hands in case the leaders in 
world affairs fail to solve the problems which arise. 

Whether beyond these unmediate horizons there 
lie wider ones for international labor action will de- 
pend in part on economic and political pressures, in 
part on conscious planning and ideal purposivenesA 
Undoubtedly, more pressures are commg from the 
outside world which will tend to stimulate labor to 
a greater internationalism of mind and method.'’ 

^ International mindedness may be defined as the habit of 
sui’veymg the world as a whole,- of vicwmg conditions in any 
particular country in relation to world developments, and it is 
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Such are the technical changes which play havoc 
with national boundaries, the growth of international 
trusts or cartels which, it is assumed, will exercise 
regulating methods not only over prices but also 
over wages and working conditions, the spread of 
industrialism to new countries such as India and 
China, and the growth of foreign investments in such 
areas as the Far East and Latin America where in- 
vestors' policies cannot but stimulate the growth of 
native labor organization. Of even wider scope are 
the general preoccupation with the idea of a world 
economy, the closer political interrelations of aU 
countries, and the desire to counteract the rivalries 
and conflicts between the Great Powers and the less 
developed or colonial countries in order to preserve 
peace. 

While these objective factors tend to make or- 
ganized labor m different countries aware of the in- 
ternational character of many of the problems with 
which it has to deal, their effects are counterbalanced 
by the trend within the labor movement towards 
what may be called “labor nationalism." For labor 
may fall back, in the future, as it has in the past, 
upon methods of solution which are distinctly 
nationalistic in character. In the question of migra- 
tion, for instance, labor may prefer a policy of re- 
striction or of total exclusion as against a policy of 

associated with the idea of mutual aid and of immediate interests, 
International solidarity imphes a feelmg of a common social 
destmy which is fostered by socialist thought and influence. 
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freedom. In the question of trade competition 
it has the alternative of increasing natioiif^l effi- 
ciency, of making sacrifices in wage rates and in hours 
of labor, as against the policy of setting up inter- 
national standards. In trying to improve its con- 
dition in the sepai’ate countries, it may join with 
employers in advocating protective tariffs instead of 
following pohcies of free trade. 

This conflict between nationalism and inter- 
nationalism in the labor movement is likely to per- 
sist because it springs from a general dualism which 
has its roots in the very position of the worker in 
modern industrial society. As a member of his craft 
or trade, the worker is anxious to secure his position 
within his trade and to promote the iilterests of that 
trade. As a member of the community, in his quality 
of human being and citizen, he is prompted to seek 
salvation for himself m larger social ideas and 
policies. In his first capacity, the worker develops 
attitudes of group egotism, evolves narrow theories 
of craft or trade interests, and falls into monopolistic 
ways and methods. In his larger human role, he 
transcends the limits of craft or trade, develops an 
interest in economic and social ideals, and shows a 
readiness for more expansive forms of political and 
social action. 

This basic dualism gives rise to several dualistic 
processes. One is the conflict between group and 
general interests. The labor movement of a coun- 
try is carried along by trade and industrial groups 
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which differ in skill, in industrial status, in earning 
capacity, in education, and in cultural backgrounds. 
It is a function of the labor inovement to weld this 
heterogeneous mass into a unified whole. But no 
matter how far a labor movement of a country may 
proceed hi this direction, it can hardly succeed fully. 
Owing to hidustrial changes, new trade and^indus- 
trial groups are contmuously forming which upset 
the equilibrium attamed, and which give new im- 
petus to the group struggle within the general move- 
ment. 

A second conflict is that which arises between 
“hmnediate demands” and social ideals. In so far as 
immediate demands or short-run objectives are con- 
cerned, there is little disagreement among labor or- 
ganizations. In relation to hours, to the establish- 
ment of minimum rates of wages and of working 
standards, in relation to labor protection, to the right 
of organization and freedom of action, to the pro- 
tection and technical education of the working youth 
— existmg workers’ organizations are more or less in 
agreement. There is some difference of opinion on 
how these short-run objectives may best be obtained. 
But these are not as great as may at first appear, 
and, as trade union action becomes more important, 
these differences tend to grow less. For these de- 
mands grow out of the needs and tasks which arise 
out of the position of the worker in his trade or in- 
dustry, and the logic of this position shapes his 
thinking and modes of procedure. 
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But when labor oversteps the Ihnits of its short- 
run demands, it becomes a house divided against it- 
self. This cannot be otherwise, for in dealing with 
large social problems and ideas the worker is less 
mfluenced by his immediate hidustrial background 
and more by general cultural conditions. Inevitably, 
on the' question of sopialism or of political ideals, the 
labor movement of each country breaks up into war- 
ring factions which have no mercy for one another. 

A third process of differentiation is the tendency 
of the labor movement to form national or regional 
types which differ in social ideas and outlook and in 
the relative value placed on various forms of action 
such as trade unionism, pohtics, social legislation, 
employer-employee collaboration, or class struggle 
In each country the type of the labor movement is 
shaped in part by the composition of its industrial 
population, by the differences in the economic posi- 
tion of the different groups of the workmg popula- 
tion, and by the relative influence of these different 
groups, that is, by the fact whether the labor move- 
ment is more under the mfluence of miners or build- 
ing workers or metal workers or workers in the 
semi-skilled and unskilled trades and industries. 

But in as large a measure the forms of the labor 
movement depend on the general character and 
tempo of mdustrial life. In an industrially devel- 
oped and dynamic country, the worker is moved 
more by the hope of umnediate security and of eco- 
nomic advancement through his trade, and is in- 
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elined towards conservative trade unionism. In 
industrially declining countries he is moved by a 
strong sense of insecurity and is ready for more radi- 
cal and militant forms of action. A similar pre- 
dominance of radical ideas and methods is found in 
new industrial countries, where large social visions 
serve as a stimulus to collectiye action; while in 
static countries, where a relative sense of security 
exists, the worker is inclmed to think more in terms 
of citizenship and human values than in those of 
trade interests. As the industrial character of a 
country changes, its labor movement changes, be- 
coming more or less conservative or aggressive in 
accordance with changing conditions, but the divi- 
sion of the labor movements of the separate countries 
into types persists. 

It is these dualistic processes which create in the 
international labor movement a trend towards dis- 
persion and disintegration. To begin with, it is hard 
for the average worker who is concerned with his 
trade interests to think of large international issues. 
His mind is centered on demands which are of a 
limited character, such as agreements with em- 
ployers, wage rates, and trade problems which are 
local or at most national in scope. When he tries to 
think of workers in other countries he can do so only 
vaguely, being but little if at all famiUar with eco- 
nomic conditions in other countries and having but 
a vague picture in his mind of what labor in other 
countries is like. 
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When faced by problems which are international 
in character, the workers find themselves under the 
pressure of solidly organized national economies. 
Especially, in the advanced mdustrial countries, the 
workers cannot but feel that it may serve their 
unmediate interests best to combine with the em- 
ployers of their respective countries agauist the rest 
of the world, in order to share whatever national ad- 
vantages they have in world markets. In the indus- 
trially advanced countries of the West the workers 
also feel that they are socially nearer to their respec- 
tive employers than to the workers in the backward 
countries. 

In their turn, workers in less developed countries 
find it difficult to maintain international standards 
in view of the resulting competitive disadvantages. 
As long as capital investments in the less industrial 
areas are made under prevailing conditions, higher 
labor standards may mean a retardation of capital 
imports and of industrial development and an unfa- 
vorable position in world markets which may affect 
the immediate mterests of labor in these areas un- 
favorably. There is thus reproduced m the inter- 
national labor movement a conflict which reflects 
the general economic struggle of nations. 

The tendency towards internal disruption is fos- 
tered to some extent by the very nature of inter- 
national labor action, especially in cases of large eco- 
nomic conflicts. Every large strike which assumes 
international importance tends to transfer trade 
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from one country to another, as was shown by the 
coal strike iii England in 1926. This situation means 
that a strilce m one country creates opportunities for 
employment and for improving labor conditions for 
the workers of other countries which these workers 
are eager to make use of. In other words, just at the 
moment when mternational labor action is most 
needed the strain on the workers becomes greatest. 
It has been argued that it is advisable that workers 
of other countries should work during a strike hi 
some one country because the fear of losing markets 
to their competitors exercises pressure upon em- 
ployers in the country where a strike is on and forces 
them to come^ to terms with them workers more 
quickly than would otherwise be the case. Whether 
this argument is correct or not, it remains true that 
it IS difficult for workers to forego immediate ad- 
vantages for the sake of a more or less remote ideal. 

Culturally, also, the mternational labor move- 
ment is marked by the persistence of national tradi- 
tions and of racial prejudices. The workers in every 
country live in a general environment by which their 
minds are largely formed. With the growth of 
democracy and with the development of free educa- 
tion, the possibilities of contact between classes and 
groups become greater, and the tendency to gen- 
eralize the traditions and ideals of a country becomes 
stronger. National modes of thought, and national 
traditions permeate the labor movement and shape 
themselves into national labor patterns. 
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This process is accentuated by the leadership of 
labor m all countries As a rule, the leaders of labor 
are men and women who are too well endowed to 
continue the routine life of the average worker in 
modern society, but who for one reason or another do 
not pass into other classes. In their capacity of 
official^ and negotiatsrs, however, these leaders come 
m close contact with the employing and middle 
classes, become vitally interested m national mstitu- 
tions, and absorb the common elements of national 
thought, which they pass on to the rank and file. 

These various national mterests and habits of 
mind, and the persistence of national types in the 
labor movement, give rise to anothei; conflict which 
hampers international labor action, namely, the con- 
flict between central authority and national auton- 
omy. Every national labor movement places special 
value on its own forms and is reluctant to dele- 
gate power to an hiternational authority. Also, the 
labor movements of the larger and more advanced 
countries try to play a dominant part internation- 
ally, creating in the labor movement a tendency 
which reflects the conflicts of the Great Powers in 
world politics. It is for this reason that one or an- 
other international labor organization becomes more 
closely identified with the destmies of one or another 
country, which gives rise to what may be designated 
as “labor imperiahsm.” 

To sum up, the international labor movement, as 
an attempt to build up mstitutions for international 
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economic and political co-operation, appears subject 
to maby of the limitations which have affected simi- 
lar efforts of other social groups. It has to develop 
within a world system based upon rival national econ- 
omies and competing national interests. It inherits 
nationalistic structures, national traditions, and na- 
tional points of view. Its absolute promisbs are 
hedged in by conscious and unconscious reservations 
which cannot but make its performances dualistic in 
purpose and partial in their results. 

It is for these reasons that international labor 
action is likely to continue for some time merely as a 
subsidiary method in the arsenal of national labor 
organizations. .The process of promoting and enlarg- 
ing international labor associations will go on as a 
result of the problems of an international character 
which arise for labor out of its economic and politi- 
cal condition, especially, as a result of migration, of 
large strikes, of world competition, of the struggle 
for mdustrial democracy, and of war and peace. But 
in trying to meet these problems, organized labor in 
the different countries will continue to swing be- 
tween the opposite ideas and methods of inter- 
national co-operation and of national self-sufficiency. 

However, if organized labor should develop a more 
conscious world-mindedness and a better technique 
for international co-operation, the tendency withui 
the international labor movement towards uniform- 
ity and unity may assert itself over the tendency 
towards disunion and disruption. That the former 
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tendency has great force is revealed by the past and 
present of workers’ internationahsm. For onS hun- 
dred years it has shown itself in a contmuity of ideas, 
of purposes, and of fundamental processes. To-day, 
it is revealed in the similarity of aims and in the 
close interdependence which characterize the inter- 
national labor organizations, despite their doctrinal 
differences and conflicting methods. While far from 
achieving either order or neatness, this unity 
expresses itself in a dynamic progression amidst com- 
plex ideas, clashing creeds, and conflicts of method, 
and in the tendency of one or another organization, 
of one or another country, under certain conditions, 
to assume leadership and to carry .the major ele- 
ments of the entire movement in a common impulse 
towards a common goal. 

It is owing to this continuity and to this capacity 
for dynamic progression that workers’ international- 
ism cannot but occupy an ever larger place in the 
international scheme, in the more distant future. 
Whether the particular organizations now in exist- 
ence survive or coUapse, makes httle difference. 
Others will arise in the future, as they have in the 
past, with similar aims and methods — based on the 
functional differentiation into international trade 
unionism, international legal regulation, inter- 
national social reform, and international social revo- 
lution. With time, this international tendency can- 
not but find increasing support in the evolution of 
what may be a special class of labor diplomats, that 
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is, of labor leaders who feel that they are equal to the 
tasks Gf international diplomacy and who are eager 
for the new and wider opportunities which such 
tasks offer. ’ 

As in the past, so in the future, one of the mam 
questions will be whether workers’ internationalism 
will be reconstructive or revolutionary. Th&t will 
depend upon the success with which society learns to 
treat the causes of social revolution. If the past is 
any guide to the future, it is clear that revolutionary 
ideas follow modern industrialism like a shadow. In 
all countries where mdustrialism appears, groups of 
workers and of intellectuals spring up who are more 
interested in economic equality and social justice 
than in trade nnprovements and who are driven by 
the will to power to embrace the doctrines of social 
revolution in one form or another. 

But it is also clear from the history of the past 
hundred years that these revolutionary minorities 
cannot make revolutions at will. Revolutions, lilce 
wars, are caused by changes in the relative power of 
economic groups, social classes, and countries. These 
changes necessitate some change in the political and 
economic institutions of a country, or in the map of 
the world, or in the allotment of world resources, 
and it is the incapacity to make these readjustments 
peacefully and rationally that results m wars and 
revolutions which give the professional or ideahstic 
revolutionists their chance. Once a country is caught 
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ill a revolutionary upheaval, it becomes vitally in- 
terested in extending the area of revolution, in 
internationalizing it, and supplies a stimulus for the 
promotion of revolutionary organizations. It is for 
this reason that the international labor movement, 
though inherently tending to resist revolution, must 
continue to carry a q^iallenge to society which may 
threaten to break out in violent form, as long as no 
. means are devised for dnecting revolutionary ener- 
gies into channels of social and international recon- 
struction. 

Lookmg ahead, the revolutionary aspects of 
workers’ internationalism loom as a possible con- 
sequence of the risks of new complications and wars 
which are inherent in our post-war nationalism and 
which might land the nations of the world in an 
unpasse similar to that of 1914. It seems quite 
obvious that in such an emergency organized labor, 
even if completely united in opposition to another 
world war, would not be able to prevent it. True, 
as a result of the World War there is a stronger anti- 
war sentiment m the ranks of organized labor in 
Europe than ever before. But this is far from being 
a guarantee against war. The Versailles Treaty has 
left in its trail nationalistic feelings which can be 
easily aroused and which, under certain circum- 
stances, would swamp the ranks of labor as well as 
of other members of the community. The growing 
nationalisms of Latin America and of Asia are other 
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disturbing factors. Besides, organized labor is a 
mino»ity in all countries, and it may be unable to 
control unorganized labor which is culturally and 
pohtieaUy of a fluctuating character, and which is 
easily swayed by war-like sentiments in a crisis. 

Even within the ranks of socialist workers, there 
could not but be division view of socialist- 
communist antagonism. The influence of com- 
munism in this respect might be decisive. The idea 
of a “Socialist Fatherland” which the Third Inter- 
national is building up, is likely to provoke a deep 
rift m aU labor movements in case of war. But while 
such divisions would make labor unpotent to pre- 
vent war, it would also make it more difl&cult for 
governments to control all the forces of labor and to 
counteract those elements which would swing over 
to the idea of revolution, if war broke out. 

Herein lies the warning of the past to the future. 
From the point of view of labor, as well as for 
the welfare of the world, the most important func- 
tion of all international labor organizations be- 
comes that of elimmating the probability of future 
wars. But to do that, these organizations must 
press their demands for economic justice at 
home and abroad, for fair play in the use of 
the economic resources of the world, and for the 
development of methods by which the relative claims 
and rights of nations and classes may be amicably 
adjusted. They must serve as guardians of the 
international machinery which now exists and as 
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missionaries for promoting new and more effective 
instruments of international co-operation. Along 
this road lies the chance of workers’ internationalism 
for greater unity in its own ranks and for leadership 
m the movement towards a Great World Society. 
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I. Does Paid to the Intehnational Fbberatioii of Trade Unions, 1922-1926 
{In United States dollars i’) 


By Countrira 

1926 ^ 

1925 

1924 

1923 

1922 

Totad 

50,618 ' 

66,253 

67,738 

30,948 

36,223 

Great Britain 

15,007 1 

20,858 

20,034 

19,812 

22,726 

Germany 

21,929 

24,790 

34,222 

137 

2,026 

JVance 

813 

2,839 

1,873 

1,500 

470 

„ Belgium i 

1,141 1 

4,183 1 

1,146 

1,614 

1,454 

2 Holland 

913 

887 

825 

923 

1,004 

Austea 

1,171 

3,614 

207 

147 

22 

Czechoslovakia 

2,217 

1,584 

522 

' 102 

391 

Switzerland 

626 

651 

888 

870 

962 

Sweden 

1,851 

1,733 

1,525 

1,388 

1,202 

Denmark 

1,150 

1,142 

1,068 

1,480 

924 

Spain 

1,054 

1,017 

963 

913 

943 

Poland 

1,203 

502 

415 

12 

29 

Canada 

S86 

563 " 

— 

845 

300 

Other Countries 

957 

1,890 

4,050 

1,205 

3,770 


a The figuresja this tableare takenfrojn the financialst-atemcDis published by fcZie I. F T XJ la ita reports to the congresses . 
lu acWitioa to dues, the I 3?.T U. has an income fromita printing, translations, sale of literature, etc. In 1920 and^l921, the 
duesreceived by the I. P. T V. were ^0,915 and $44,325 respectively. 

h Conversion from Ihitch florins into dollars is made on the basis of the average exchange rate for the year. 
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II Monet Collected Bt the International Eedervtion 

(In United States 


Collections by 
Countries 

1026 

1925 

For British 
Qoneral Strike 

For British 
Miners 

For British India 
Textile Workers 

Total 

189,629 1* 

645,820 

12,929 b 

Great Britain 



r — 

cr-8 

00 

Trance . . 

— 

1,426 « 

— 

Belgium . 

2,437 

28,141 “ 

1,386 

Luxemburg . 

277 

— 

— 

Spain 

1,896 

5,766 

— 

Italy 

— 

— 



Switzerland, 

27,780 

23,290 

68 

Germany 

36,409 

228,971 

472 

Austria 

— 

40,144 

— 

Czeoboalovakia 

2,337 1 

22,614 : 

348 

Hungary . . , 

HoUanci . 

24,059 

593 

89,977 

. 

Denmark • 

39,472 

65,017 

4,087 

Norway ' 

— 

15,296 

— 

Sweden 

53,416 

28,248 

— 

Tinland 

— 

— 

— 

Latvia 

163 

14 

— 

Memel . . . 

— 

— 

30 

Russia * ... 

— 

— 

— 

Poland 

— 

985 “ 



Rumania . 

— 

202 

— 

Bulgaria 

— 

— 

’ 

Yugoslavia 

201 

— 

■ 

Palestine 

97 

761 1 

t 

India * . . 

• 

3,161 

1 

Australia * 

— 

6,292 

1 : 

South Africa ' 

— 

2,400 

j 

New Zealand * 

— 

27,820 

— 

Argentina 

— 

1 

1 

I 

Mexico ^ 

996 

2,964 ' 


United States * 

— 

61,676 : 

’ 

Canada 

— 

492 

i — ' 

Miscellaneous 

28 

386 

i ' — 


*The figures given in this table were published in thul lnterna,tional Trade 
Union T^lovement for May, 1927 t| 

Conversion from Dutch flonna mto dollars is mnclo 'pn the llbasis of the 
average rate of exchange for the year Owing to this there are slight differ- 
ences in amounts given from actual amounts. Thus, Mexican labor sent $1,000 
instead of $996. 
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OF Tii.\db Unions for Eelief Punposisa, 1919-1928“ 
Dollars) 


1026 

1923 

1021-23 

1919-20 

For General Strike 
in Denmark 

For German 
I'rada Unions 

1 

For Russian 
Famine Relief 

For Vienna 

934,667 b 

187,342b 

800,723 “ 

417,249 

3,270 

11,820 

47,439 

43,431 

422 

1,314 

60,132 

50,733 

6,721 

4,616 

130,309 

8,087 

50 

127 

1,334 

1,346 

169 

018 

11,714 

— 

324 

780 

135,552 

11,174 

6,967 

9,765 

29,366 

— 

330,505 

— 

40,992 

20,494 

8,620 

23,664 

27,465 

— 

1,984 

11,664 

182,954 

— 

362 

1,114 

— 



19,728 

16,480 

63,506 

104,207 

— 

27,226 

18,239 , 

25,083 

194,869 

3,372 


11,887 

341,036 

48,381 

41,998 

90,808 

9,523 

585 

1,561 

— 

43 

76 

1,296 

— 

100 

1 

— 

— 

6,729 

719 

— 

— 

— 

— 

698 

— 

26 

20 

186 

— 



37 

1,380 

— 

657 

194 

171 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

55 

— 

— 

— 

— 



— 

— 

— 






. 



— 

321 

4,314 

— 

— 


— 

— 

— 

24,700 

— 



— 

— 

175 

— 






® Convorsion from Dutch florins into dollars is made on the basis of tho 
average monthly late of uxcbangB for peiiod from December 1, 1921, to Feb- 
luary 1, 1023 

^ Conversion from Dutch florins into dollars is made on the liuais of the aver- 
age monthly rate of exchange for ponod from October 1, 1919, to July 1, 1920. 

‘^Fmncc, Belgium, and Poland, were then in tho throes of inflation. 

^ CountHea not affiliated with the I, F. T, U, 
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III Ratio op Oroanizbid Workers to Population by CouNTniira 
' December 31, 1024 ^ 




Oiganizcd 

Workers 

Country 

Population 

Total Numbei 

As Percentage 
of Population 

Great Biitam 

40.560,588 

6,531,000 

13 6 

Ireland 

4,300,210 

148,601 

3,4 

Iceland . 

04,680 

4,000 

r 42 

France , . . - 

30.209,766 r* 

1,068,046 

27 

Belgium , . . 

7, {39,668 

726,126 

9 6 

Luxemburg 

260.787 

14,087 

5.4 

Kpain . . 

21 .058.222 

453,578 

2.1 

Portugal 

6,032,991 

80,000 

0 0 

Italy 

38,835,041 

2,234,620 

6.1 

Switzerland 

3.880.320 

261,713 

0 7 

Germany . 

69,862,682 

0,900,000 

11.6 

Austria 

0,526,601 

1.044,008 

10 0 

Czechoslovakia 

13,011,349 

1,869,480 

12,8 

Hungary 

8,110,432 

267,885 

S3 

Holland 

7,086,013 

617,014 

73 

Denmark 

3,267,831 

306,153 

04 

Norway 

2,849,775 

94,667 

3.6 

Sweden . 

6,987,620 

461,660 

75 

Finland . , 

3,402,693 

47,312 

1 4 

Esthonia • 

1,110,638 

30,000 

2.7 

Latvia 

1,506,131 

38,367 

24 

USSR. (Russia) 

131,200,007 

6,604,684 

50 

Memel 

160,000 

3,804 

2.6 

Poland 

27,178,600 

630,030 

1 9 

Roumania ... 

17,303,149 

46,803 

03 

Bulgaua 

4.058,400 

40,803 

1 0 

Yugoslavia 

12.017,323 

64,000 

05 

Britisii India 

310,020.683 

105,800 

0 06 

Dutch East Indies 

40,350,834 

60,000 

0 1 

China 

436,004,053 

300,000 

0 07 

Japan 

57,665,000 

230,000 

04 

Egypt 

13,000,000 

12.000 

0 00 

South Afiica .... 

8.000,000 

27,670 

03 

Australia . 

6,749,807 

720,155 

12 7 

New Zealand . . . 

1,009.440 

98,821 

K8 

Argentina 

8,003,610 

120.000 

1 4 

Biazil . . . , 

30,635,605 

104,000 

0.3 

CliiU . 

3,754,961 

102,000 

43 

Peru 

6,860,000 

25,000 

05 

Cuba . . 

Mexico 

2,889.004 

100,000 

3.6 

13,886,048 

838,000 

62 

United States of America 

106,138,806 

3,006,738 

3.5 

Canada 

Total 

8,788,483 

201,081 

35.962.946 

2,3 


^ These figures include oigatuzeil workers belonging to the different inter- 
national orsamzationa and some that have no international affiliations -what- 
soevcr, 

This table is the basis of the maps on pages 406-407 
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In iihe writing of this book -which ranges over a wide 
field, it was necessary to draw upon a large number of 
books, pamphlets, documents, reports, and periodicals. 
While the author is tempted to conform to -the ancient 
and honorable tradition of piling up an impressive bib- 
liography, he would not be serving an important enough 
purpose to justify the extra space required. The titles 
listed below are arranged by chapters and are intended 
to help the reader in finding the sources of quotations 
used, and in pursuing further phases «f the subject in 
which he or she may be especially interested. 

INTRODUCTION 

Gooch, G P , Nationalism, London, 1920. 

Hayes, Carlton, J. H., Essays on Nationalism, Ne-w 
York, 1926. 

Muir, Ramsay, Nationalism and Internationalism {2nd 
ed.), London, 1919. 

Potter, Pitman B , An Introduction to the Study of In- 
ternational Organisation, New York, 1922. 

CHAPTER I 

THE TEEMING MASS OF IDEAS, 1830-1848 

As our perspective widens, the social history of the 
first half of the nineteenth century appears more fasci- 
nating and significant. That is especially true of -the 
history of socialist ideas. Marxian socialists, following 
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Engels, have drawn a sharp line between their own 
“scientific" socialism and the “utopian" socialism of 
Marx’s predecessors But our changed view of science 
invalidates this distinction and places a new value on 
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CHAPTER II 
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by M. Beer, H. J Laski, F. R. Salter, Ferdinand 
Toenni.s, R Wilbrandt, and A. Loria. The most 
elaborate biography is that written by Franz Meh- 
ring The shorter writings of Marx — such as the 
Civil War in France — are brilliant in style and revel- 
atory of his passion, wide knowledge, and political 
insight. 

The works of Bakunin have been collected and edited 
by Max Nettlau. 

Brupbacher, Fritz, Marx und Bakunin, Berlin, 1922. 
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INTERNATIONAL LABOR SECRETARIATS 
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war history of international trade unionism. 
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CHAPTER XV 

adjustmenI’s and realignments 

I. F. T. U , Report on Activities, 1924-26, Amsterdam, 
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Proceedings of the Fifth Congress of the Pan-American 
Federation of Labor, Washington, 1927. 


CHAPTER XVI 

THE COXJESE OF “AMSTERDAM” 

For the current history of the Amsterdam Interna- 
tional it is essential to read the weekly Press Reports 
which “Amsterdam” publishes and its monthly magazine. 
The International Trade Union Movement The I. F. T. 
U. has published interesting booklets on the trade union 
history of Belgium, Great Britain, Sw'eden, and Ger- 
many. 
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CHAPTER XVII 
“Amsterdam’s” socialist allies 

There are no outstanding theoretical writers in the 
pocialist mo\emcnt. at the present time. Kautsky, 
though htill writing, no longer enjoys the position he held 
before the IVar. Otto Bauer, the leader of the Austro- 
ilarxist.s, regarded by many a.s tlie ino.st brilliant repre- 
sentative of the Socialist International today, is over- 
burdened with the work of editor, jiarliamentarian, and 
party leader, and can point to no theoretical work of 
major importance. The .same may be said of Rudolf 
Hilferding, the pre.sent Miiu.ster of Finance in Germany, 
whose book Das Fuianz-Kapital, published before 
the War, gai'e him theoretical prominence Most of the 
socialist writers in France, England, and elsewhere, are 
pubhersts and politiciaas, who have neither the time nor 
the equipment for intensive theoretical work. 

Current socialist thouglit can be followed best through 
the Socialist Review, published in England, Der Kampf, 
published in Vienna, L’Avemr Social, published in Brus- 
sels, Die Gesclhchaft, published in Berlin, and the So- 
cialist Messenger (in Russian), published by exiled Rus- 
sian socialists in Berlin. 
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1925 

Varga, Eiigen, Die Sozial-Dcmokratischcn Parteien, 
Hamburg, 1926. 

CHAPTER XVIII 

THE PLACE OF THE TRADE SECRETARIATS 

In the preparation of this chapter, the reports of the 

congresses of the various trade secretariats, their stat- 
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utea and programs, and their journals were used as well 
as many of the booklets and pamphlets published by the 
secretariats. These rcjiorts and journals may be obtained 
from the secretariats nliosc addrc.sses may be found m 
the Yearbook published by ‘‘Amsterdam ” 

Fiinmen, Edo, Lahour’s Alternative, London, 1924. 
Lorwin, Lewis L , and Flcxner, Jean A , The Interna- 
tional Transport Workers’ Federation, Waslwngton, 
1926. 

Lorwm, Lewis L., and Flexner, Jean A., The Interna- 
tional Union of Woodworkers, Washington, 1926 
Lorwin, Lewis L , and Flcxner, Jean A., The Interna- 
tional Metal Workers’ Federation, Washington, 
1926. 

Lorwin, Lewis L., and Flcxner, Jean A., The Interna- 
tional Buildinq Workers’ Union, American Federa- 
tionist, Sejttember, 1926. 


CHAPTER XIX 

AMSTERD.rM AND GENEVA 

The International Labor Office publishes detailed bib- 
liographies which may be obtained from Geneva or from 
the Washington office From time to time there have ap- 
peared in the International Labour Review, the quar- 
terly publication of the I. L. 0 , articles dealing with 
the assumptions and theoretical imjilications of interna- 
tional labor action. Here is a field in which very little, 
if anything, has as yet been done and for the cultivation 
of wdiich the I. L. 0. seems especially fitted. 

Barnes, G. N., History oj the International Labour Of- 
fice, London, 1926. 

International Labor Office, Reports of the Director, 1921- 
1928. 
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International Labor Office, Draft Conventions and Rec- 
ommendations, 1919-1927, Geneva, 1928 
Lowe, B. E., The International Protection of Labor, New 
York, 1921. 

Perigord, Paul, The International Labor Organization, 
Nw York, 1926. 

CHAPTER XX 

THE CHALLENGE OF COMMUNISM 

Communists admit that they suffer from a paucity of 
men and women capable of independent theoretical work 
Most of the theorizing in the Third International is done 
by N. Bukharin, the editor of the official organ of the 
Russian Communist Party, the PraVda Bukharin 
is a man of wide range in the field of philosophy, 
history, and economics, but he does not always rise 
to great theoretical heights, and is prone to formulate 
sweeping generalizations, & propos of a passing situa- 
tion. 

Aside from Bukharin’s books, communist doctrines are 
elaborated in the theses, resolutions, and programs of 
the Third International. Though Bukharin has been 
the guiding spirit of these, during the jiast few years, they 
show the effects of collective thinking of the leaders of 
the communist movement. A striking feature of com- 
munist thinking, as reflected in these resolutions and 
programs, is its rapid shifting of position under pres- 
sure of changing conditions. 

Communism produces an extensive pamphlet litera- 
ture. This is due to the fact that the communists of 
different countries select whatever strikes them as im- 
portant in proceedings of congresses or in their maga- 
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zines or in the speeches of leaders, and reprint such ma- 
terial *for popular circulation. 

Mo.st of the reports of the proceedings of communist 
congresses, the resolutions adopted, and the programs 
can be found in the International Press Correspondence, 
■ft Inch IS published iveekly Summaries and interpreta- 
tions of these are usually published in communist and 
labor magazines, among the best pf which are the Com- 
munist International, the Red Trade Union Interna- 
tional, and the Labour Monthly published in London. 

Adler, Max, Heldcn dcr Sozialen Revolution, Berlin, 
192G 

Bukharin, N., Historical Materialism, Ne'w York, 1925 
Bukharin, N , Questions of Program at the Sneth Con- 
gress of the Communist International (in Russian), 
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Bukharin, N, iiaid Kautsky und Sovict-Russland, Ber- 
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Bukharin, N , The Economic Theory of the Leisure 
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Boukhanne, N., La Bourgeoisie Internationale et son 
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lutions; program. 

Keynes, ,Tohn M., Laissez-Faire and Communism, New 
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Lenin, N., L'Impcrialisme, Derniere Etape du Capital- 
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Lenin, N., The Proletarian Revolution and Kautsky the 
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Marx, Karl, Critique du Programme de Gotha, with 
preface by Amedee Dunois, Paris, 1922. 
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CHAPTER XXI 

THE THIRD INTERNATIONAL AND ITS SATELLITES 

See note to GhapteP XX. 
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CHAPTER XXII 

THE AN.VRCHO-SYNMCALISTS 

Before the World W''ar, Syndicalism was elaborated 
by a number of brilliant French and Italian writers. 
Today, its tlieories are being worked out largely by 
German and Russian workingmen and journalists Syn- 
dicalist literature today is limited in scope and content. 

Freie Arbeiter Union Deutschlands, Protokoll ilber die 
Verhandlungen vom Xp' Congress, Berlin, 1925. 
Girault, Ernest, Pourquoi les Anarchistes-Communistes 
Frangais ont rallie la III Internationale? Paris, 
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form and in the bulletin of the Association, 1920-< 
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CPIAPTER XXIII 

THE VOICE OF THE CHRISTIANS 

This chapter is based on the official reports of the 
Christian Trade Union International and of the Chris- 
tian trade unions of Germany, France and Belgium, and 
on the writings quoted here and in the text. 
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Luclendorff, General von, 1865 — Chief of GermaH Gen- 
eral Staff, 1914-1918. One of leaders of nation- 
alist and fascist groujis in Germany since 1918; 
p. 51. 

Luxemburg, Rosa, 1870-1919 Born in Poland. Came 
to Germany at the age of 16 Active in German 
Social Democratic Party before the war. Leading 
anti-war socialist, 1914-1918 Assassinated in 1919; 
pp. 92: 137, 153; 212. 

r 

MacDonald, J^mes Ram.say, 1866 — Leader of British 
Labor Party. Prime Minister of Great Britain in 
1924, pp 79; 138, 152, 167; 237; 305, 316, 
336; 442. 

kIcGuire, P .1., died in 1906. At one time Secretary of 
United Brotherhood of Carpenters. President of 
American Federation of Labor in 1894; p 120. 

IMachado, Gerardo, 1873 — President of Cuba, p 
375. 

Madero, Francisco 1 , 1873-1913. Leader of revolution 
against Diaz. President of Mexico 1911-1913. As- 
sa.ssinated in 1913; p 278. 

Madsen, Carl F , 1862-1928. Dani.sh labor leader and 
socialist. Secretary ,and president of Danish Feder- 
ation of Labor after 1903; p 367. 

Magon, Enrique. A leader of the Liberal Party of Mex- 
ico in its fight against Pre.sident Diaz; pp. 278-9. 

Slagon, Picardo, brother and associate of Enrique 
Magon; pp. 278-9. 
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Malatesta, Enrico, 1853 — . Italian follower of Bakunin 
and leader of anarchist movement; p. 67 
Mann, Tom, 1856 — . British labor organizer and agi- 
tator. Secretary of Amalgamated Engineers’ Union, 
1919-1921. Successively socialist, syndicalist, and 
communist; pp. 65; 66, 121; 229; 560. • * 

Martoff, L. Died in 1923 Russian leader of the Men- 
sl^evik faction qf the Social Democratic Pai'ty 
Writer and journalist; p. 78. 

Marx, Wilhelm, 1863 — . Chancellor of Germany in 1924 
and candidate for President of Germany, p 320. 
Marx, Heinrich Karl, 1818-1883. Author of Das Kap- 
ital and founder of scientific socialism. Born m 
Germany. Active in revolution of 1848 After 
1849 lived in London where he died, pp 23-27; 
35-37; 39; 41-43; 45; 49-56; 66-67; 74; 135; 140; 
144; 173; 312; 349; 352, 419; 427; 498-500; 503; 
549, 559 

Maslov, F. German communist of Russian origin; pp. 
311; 320; 340; 352; 383. 

Mazzini, Giuseppe, 1805-1872. Leader of nationalist 
movement of Italy. Ardent republican ; pp 12,16; 
35, 40 

Mehring, Franz, 1846-1919. German socialist and his- 
torian, pp 137; 153. 

Merrheim, A Died a few years ago French socialist 
and secretary of Federation of Metal Workers, pp. 
153, 155-6; 177; 180 

Mortens, Corneille, 1880 — . At one time .secretary of the 
Belgian Bookbinders’ Union Secretary of Belgian 
Federation of Labor since 1911 Member of Belgian 
Labor Party; pp. 176; 178, 188; 192, 196; 364; 367; 
411 

Metternich, Clemens, Prince von, 1773-1859. Austrian 
statesman; p 11. 

Millerand, Alexanch-e, 1859—. At one time member of 
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French Socialist Party. President of French Re- 
public 1920 to 1924, p. 77 

Mitchell, I.saac. Secretary of Federation of British 
Trade Unions; p. 101. 

Monatte, Pierre. French .‘syndicalist. Printer by trade; 
pp. 153; 180; 229; 352, 560. 

Moneda, Eduardo. Member of Printing Trades’ Union 
of Mexico. Secretary of the p. R. 0. M. IFirector 
of the Government Printing Bureau of Mexico; 
p. 285. 

Monnious.seau, Gaston. Secretary of United Confedera- 
tion of Labor of France; p. 5G0. 

Morgari, Oddino, 1865—. Member of Italian Socialist 
Party since 1892 At one time de})uty of Italian 
parliament, pp. 150; 156. 

Morones, Luis N., 1890 — . Minister of Labor and Indus- 
try 111 Mexico under President Calles; pp 283; 285; 
287; 290, 299. 

Morris, William, 1834-1896 British poet and socialist. 
Author of Ncirs from Noiuhere; p 65. 

Morrison, Frank, 1859 — . Typograpliical worker Sec- 
retary’ of American Federation of Labor since 1897 ; 

p. 260. 

Most, John, 1846-1906 Member of German Social Dem- 
ocratic Party, and Deinity of German Reichstag, 
1874-1878. Turned anarchist and migrated to 
Llnited States in 1890; p. 67. 

Mueller, Hermann. 1876 — German socialist. Minister 
of Foreign .4.ffair.s, 1919-20 Chancellor of Germany 
from March to June, 1920 Chancellor of Germany 
in 1928, pp 136-7; 437. 

Murray, Gilbert, 1866 — . Profes.sor of Greek at the Uni- 
versity of Oxford; p 248 

iMurray, John. American trade unionist and journalist; 
pp. 278; 285; 287; 291. 
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Mussolini, Benito, 1883 — . At one time trade union and 
socialist agitator. Founder of Italian Fascism, Pre- 
mier of Italy; pp. 150; 154, 244. 

Naine, Charles, 1874 — . Swiss socialist and writer. At 
one time member of Swiss National Council; p. 156. 

Nieuwenhuis, Ferdinand Domela, born in 1846. Origi- 
nally preacher at, the Hague. Socialist member of 
Dutch parliament from 1888 to 1901. Became an- 
archist and anti-militarist; p. 70. 

Nin, A. Spanish syndicalist who became communist; 
p. 560. 

Noske, Gustav, 1868 — . German socialist. Minister of 
War in 1919 and 1920. Since President of the Prov- 
ince of Hanover; pp. 152; 212; 217. 

Obregon, Alvaro, 1880-1928 Coramantler of Western 
Army of Mexico during the revolution of 1913. 
President of Mexico 1920-1924. Assassinated in 
1928; pp. 293; 296; 299; 300. 

O’Connor, Feargus, 1794-1855. Leader of Chartism 
between 1840 and 1848; p. 24. 

Odger, George, 1820-1877. English trade union leader; 
pp 31, 33-35, 45 

Oudegeest, ,Jan, 1870 — . Dutch trade union leader and 
socialist Member of Governing Board of Inter- 
national Labor Organization, 1920-1927; pp. 127, 
178-9; 182; 186; 188-9, 196; 245; 247; 260; 264-5; 
267, 269-70; 309; 331; 364-6; 368-9; 411. 

Owen, Robert, 1771-1858. British manufacturer and 
social reformer; pp. 12, 17; 20. 

Painleve, Paul, 1863 — . French mathematician and 
statesman Minister of War and Prime Minister 
in 1917. Republican socialist, p. 319. 
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Perkins, George W , 1856 — . President of Cigar-Makers’ 
U^jion of America, p 131. 

Perrochon, French labor leader during the eighteen six- 
ties, p. 33 

Piatakov, George, 1878 — . Russian communist'. At one 
time acting chairman of Supreme Council of Na- 
tional 'Economy, pp. 340, 362; 383. 

Pleklianov, Georges, 1857-1919. Founder of Social d3emo- 
cratie Party in Russia. Leader of Mensheviks, pp. 
70; 74; 78. 

Poincare, Raymond, 1860 — . President of French Re- 
public in 1913. Many times Minister and Premier 
of France; pp. 248; 305. 

Pettier, Eugene, 1816-1887. French socialist. Author of 
the Internationale. Fugitive to England and Amer- 
ica after the Commune; p 58. 

Preobrajensky, E., 1886 — . Russian communist of many 
years’ standing. Writer on financial questions, p 340. 

Proudhon, Pierre J , 1809-1865. French economist and 
anarchist. Printer by trade. Became famous as 
author of What Is Property? published in 1840, 
pp 37; 43; 67. 

Purcell, Albert A , 1872 — . Secretary Amalgamated Pol- 
ishers of England from 1900 to 1910 Member of 
General Council of British Trade Union Congress 
since 1921; pp. 309; 334; 336, 365; 367; 411. 

Radekj Karl. Active in socialist movement of Austria 
before the war. One of communist leaders after 
1917. Brilliant journalist; pp. 251-2, 340, 528. 

Rakovsky, Christian, 1873 — . Organizer and founder of 
Rumanian Socialist Party before the war. One of 
communist leader^ in Russia between 1917 and 1927. 
President of the Ukrainian Soviet Republic in 1919 • 
pp. 340; 362; 528. 
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Ravachol, Frangois-Auguste, 1860-1892. His father’s 
name was Konigstein, but he adopted his ujother’s 
name Born in Lyon, France, and executed in Paris, 
p. 72 

Reclus, Elisee, 1830-1905 French anarchist, writer and 
leader, p. 67. 

Renaudel, Pierre, 1871 — . French socialrst and member 
o6the Chamber o^f Deputies; pp. 152; 217; 223. 

Rokker, Rudolf, 1870— German anarchist and syndi- 
calist. Spent many years m exile in London where 
he published an anarchist paper; returned to Ger- 
man3'' after the war, p. 561. 

Roosevelt, Theodore, 1858-1919. American statesman. 
President of the United States, 1901-1909, p 95. 

Rosenberg, Arthur, 1899 — . Professor University of Ber- 
- Im and communist member of the Reichstag since 
1924; p 311. 

Rosmer. French syndicalist and communist; pp. 229; 
352, 560. 

Rossoni, E. Former Italian syndicalist. Now head of 
the Fascist trade unions of Italy; p. 492. 

Russell, Charles Edward, 1860 — . American writer and 
one time member of Socialist Party Member of 
American Mission to Russia in 1917; p. 161 

Rykov, Aleksei 1 , 1881 — . Member Russian Bolshevik 
Party since 1905. President of the Council of Peo- 
ple’s Commissars of U. S. S. R. since 1924; pp 321; 
341; 363. 

Saint-Simon, Claude H., 1760-1825 French socialist. 
Author of Le Nouveau Christtanmne, p. 12. 

Sandler, Rickard J , 1884 — . Swednsh socialist since 
1911. Teacher by profession Minister of Com- 
merce and Finance in various governments. Prime 
Minister of Sweden .since 1925, p 438. 
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Sapronov, T. V., 1887 — . Russian trade unionist and 
eojumunist. At one time member of Central Com- 
mittee of Communist Party and important membei 
of Soviet government, pp. 340 , 383. 

Sassenbach, Johann, 1866—. Active in educational and 
«■ la'bor movements of Germany. Secretary of the 
International Federation of Trade Unions since 
1923; pp. 192; 270; 309; 364;^369; 382; 411. « 

Saumonneau, Louise, 1875 — . French Socialist and com- 
munist; p. 180. 

Scheideinann, Philipp, 1865 — . German socialist leader. 
Chancellor of Germany in 1919; pp. 152; 211; 
217. 

Scholom, A. German communist of Russian origin; pp. 
311; 340; 352. 

Serrarens, P. J. S, 1888 — . Dutch labor leader and 
social worka-, p. 596. 

Serrati, Giacinto M., 1872-1926. Italian socialist. Editor 
of Italian newspapers in Italy, New York, Switzer- 
land. Imprisoned many times for anti-war propa- 
ganda, pj). 224; 244. 

Shaw, George Bernard, 1866 — . English playwright and 
socialist; p. 65 

Shaw', R. Secretary of First International; p. 45. 

Shaw', Thomas, 1872 — . Formerly textile worker. Sec- 
retary of International Textile Workers’ Union. 
Formerly also secretary of Second International; 
p. 436. 

Shliapnikov, Alexander, 1883 — . Russian metal worker 
and Bolshevik. In 1917-18 was Commissar of 
Labor; p 241. 

Skoropadski, Paul. Hetman of Ukraine in 1918; p 169. 

Smilga, I. T., 1892 — . Russian communist. In 1921-23 
was^ actmg chairman of the Supreme Council of 
National Economy; pp. 340; 361; 383. 
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Smirnov, V. M. Russian communist; leader of “oppo- 
sition group”; p. 340 

Sorge, F. A. German socialist. Came to America after 
1848 Active in American labor and socialist move- 
ments; pp. 55; 119 

Soucliy, A. German journalist. Secretary International 
Association of Workingmen; p. 561. 

Souvarine, Boris. French journalist. At one time one 
of*the leaders of the French Communist Party; pp. 
312; 352, 628. 

Stalin, Joseph V. (Dzugashvili) , 1879 — . Georgian by 
birth. Member of Russian Social Democratic Party 
since 1896 At one time Commissar for National- 
ities. Secretary of Russian Communist Party, 
pp. 321; 339; 341; 349; 360; 352; 357; 363 

Stambolisky, A. Prime Minister of Bulgaria from 1920 
■ to 1923; p. 250 

Stegerwald, A. A leader in the Chris!ian trade union 
movement and in the Catholic Center Party of Ger- 
many; p 116. 

Stresemann, Gustav, 1878 — . Chaneellor of Germany in 
1923 German Minister of Foreign Affairs in vari- 
ous governments; pp. 249; 252. 

Stuergh, Count. Premier of Austria during the war; 
p. 158 

Siidekum, Albert. At one time leading German social 
democrat and member of Reichstag; p. 152. 

Sun-Yat-Sen, Dr., 1867-1925. Leader of republican 
movement in China after 1895. Founder of Chinese 
nationalist movement; p. 355. 

Swales, A B , 1870 — Member of Amalgamated Engi- 
neering Union of England since 1890. Socialist, 
p 336. 

Sylvis, William H., 1828-1869. American labor leader; 
p 44. 
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Tariiow, Fritz. President of Woodworkers’ Union of 
Germany and leading member of the German Fed- 
evation of Trade Unions; p. 476. 

Tayerle, R President of the “free” trade union federa- 
tion of Czeclioslova'kia, p. 367. 

Thalheimer. German communist; pp. 252; 311. 

- Thalmann, Ernest, 1866 — . At one time member of 
German Social Democratic Partj" and of Transport 
Workers’ Union. One of organizers of the Spartacus 
Bund dui’ing the war Leader of German Comimi- 
mst Party Communist candidate for the German 
Presidency in 1925; p. 320. 

Thomas, Albert, 1878—. French socialist since 1904 
Minister of Munitions during tlie war. Director 
of the I. L. 0. .since 1919; pp. 152, 166, 217; 260, 
382; 485. 

Thomas, J. H , 1873 — Secretary of British Railway- 
men's Unioh. Member of Parliament. Secretary 
Colonial Office in the MacDonald Government in 
1924; pp 232, 309; 336; 411. 

Thompson, William, 1775-1833. Follower of Bentham 
and Robert Owen Published in 1824 a volume 
under the title Inquiries into the Pnnciples of the 
Distribution of Wealth Most Conducive to Human 
Happiness; p 12. 

Tillett, Benjamin, 1860 — . British labor leader and 
socialist. Known as great orator and strike organ- 
izer, pp 66; 121. 

Tobin, Daniel J., 1875 — . President of the Brotherhood 
of Teamsters since 1907. Treasurer of American 
Federation of Labor from 1917 to 1928; pp 191; 
290. 

Tolain, Henri L,, 1828-1897. French worker and fol- 
lower of Proudhon. Member of French Senate in 
later years of his life; pp. 33, 35. 
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Tomsky, Michael, 1880 — . Russian socialist ancl trade 
unionist since 1905. Chairman of the All-Russian 
Central Trade Union Council since 1919. Member 
* of Executive Committee of the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics, and of the Central Committee 
of the Russian Communist Party; pp. 230, 246; 314; 
322, 337. 

Trevino, Ricardo, 1895 — . Mexican labor leader and 
Botialist Secretary of the Mexican Labor Party 
since 1923; pp 285; 287 

Tristan, Flora, 1813-1844. French feminist and socialist 
writer; p. 23. 

Trotsky, Leon (Bronstein), 1879 — . With Lenin organ- 
izer and leader of Bolshevik Revolution. Organizer 
of Soviet Red Army; pp. 153; 163; 312; 339, 340; 
351; 358; 362-3; 383, 528. 

Turati, Filippo, 1857 — . Leader of Italian Socialist 
Party until Fascist revolution; pp 74; 78; 150. 

Urbahns Gennan communi.st; pp. 340; 352; 383 

Vaillant, Edouard, 1840-1915 French socialist. Mem- 
ber of Chamber of Deputies from 1893 to 1914; pp. 
70; 77, 92 

Vaillant, A French anarchist. Executed in Paris in 
1894; p. 72. 

Vandervelde, Emile, 1866 — . Belgian socialist leader. 
Minister of Justice 1918-1921, and of Foreign 
Affairs 1925-1926; pp. 138; 151-2, 166; 239; 438. 

Van Kol, Hendric, 1851-1925. Leader of Dutch Socialist 
Party Member of parliament; p 86. 

Vargas, Canuto A Labor Attachd of Mexican Embassy 
in Washington in 1925; pp 287, 291; 374. 

Villa, Francisco, 1868-1923. Mexican revolutionary gen- 
eral. Assassinated in 1923, pp 282; 284. 
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Villareal. Mexican revolutionist; p. 278. 

Vollmar, Georg von, 1850-1922. German socialist and 
member of Reichstag for many years Leader of 
revisionists; pp. 70, 78. 

Walling, William E., 1877 — . American writer on social- 
ist and political questions; p. 161. 

Webb, Sidney, 1859 — . British economist and socialist. 
President of the Board of Trqde in the MacDonald 
Government, pp 65, 430. 

Weitlmg, Wilhelm, 1808-1871. German tailor and com- 
munist. Migrated to the United States where he 
published a paper and organized a socialist colony 
in Wisconsin; p. 19. 

Wells, H G., 1866 — . English novelist and socialist; pp 
65; 152. 

Weis, Otto, 1875 — German socialist and trade imion- 
ist. Commander of city of Berlin in 1918. One of 
the leaders of the Social Democratic Party in the 
Reichstag; pp. 212; 437. 

Wilhehii II, 1859 — . Former Emperor of Germany, 
p 95. 

Wilson, Joseph Havelock, 1859 — . Secretary of the Sea- 
men's Union of England and member of Parliament 
several tunes; ji 162. 

Wilson, William B., 1862 — . First Secretary of Labor of 
the United States from 1913 to 1921 ; p. 288, 

Wilson, Woodrow, 1862-1924. American statesman. 
President of the United States 1913-1921; pp. 95, 
159; 168; 190; 191; 198; 253; 255-7; 284; 287, 
297. 

Wolff, L., Major. Secretary to Mazzini; p. 36 

Woll, Matthew, 1880 — . President of the Photo- 
Engravers’ LTnion of North America since 1906. 
Vice-President of the American Federation of Labor 
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and Acting President of the Civic Federation; pp. 
260, 262; 377 

Wright, Chester M., 1883 — . Secretary of Pan-American 
Federation of Labor, 1921-1927; pp 161; 385. 

Wright, Prances, 1795-1852. English feminist and social 
reformer. Lived in the United States ; pp. 13 ;. 14. 

Yuden?ch, Nicolai, 18§2 — . Russian general. Led cam- 
paign against Soviet Russia m 1920, pp 212; 213. 

Yudico, Samuel 0., 1889-1928. At one time secretary of 
La Casa del Obrero Mundial of Mexico, p. 285. 

Yvetot, Georges, 1868 — . French syndicalist and anarch- 
ist. Secretary of the General Confederation of 
Labor from 1902 to 1914, pp. 127; 129 

Zapata, Emiliano, 1869-1919 Mexican agi-arian leader 
Fought against Madera, Huerta,, and Carranza; 
p. 282. 

Zetkm, Clara, 1857 — . German socialist and feminist 
Active anti-militarist during the war. Communist 
member of Reichstag since 1920; pp. 70, 153; 226. 

Zinoviev, Gregory (Radomilsky) , 1883 — . Member Rus- 
sian Bolshevik Party since 1903. President of the 
Third International from 1919 to 1926. At one time 
also President of the Leningrad Soviet; pp 155, 163; 
173; 211, 217, 218; 243; 249; 262; 321; 324; 339-40; 
351; 362-3; 383; 523; 528. 
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Principles of Government Accounting and Report- 
ing. 

By Francis Oakey, 582 pp. $5.00. 1921. 

Principles of Government Purchasing. 

By Arthur G. Thomas. 290 pp. $3.00. 1919. 

Principles of Public Personnel Administration. 

By Ai’thur W. Procter. 256 pp. $3.00. 1921. 
Principles Governing the Retirement of Public 
Employees, 

By Lewis Meriam. 508 pp. $3.00. 1918. 



Service Monographs on the United States Government 


1. Geological Survey. 174 pp. Out of prmt. 191Pi. 

2. I^eclamation Service. 190 pp. Out of print. 1919. 

3. Bureau of Mines. 174 pp. $1.00, 1922., 

4. Alaskan Engineering Commission. 134 pp. $1.00. 

1922. 

5. Tariff Commission. 84 pp. $1.00. 1922. 

6. Federal Board for Vocational Education. 86 pp. 

$1.00. 1922. , '■ 

7. Federal Trade Commission. 92 pp. $1.00. 1922. 

8. Steam-boat Inspection Service. 142 pp $1 00. 1922. 

9. Weather Bureau. 100 pp. $1.00. 1922. 

10. Public Health Service. 312 pp. $2.00. 1923. 

11. National Park Sendee. 184 pp. $1.00. 1922. 

12. Employees’ Compensation Commission. 98 pp. 

$1.00. 1922. 

13. General Land Office. 236 pp. $1 50. 1923. 

14. Bureau of Education. 172 pp. $1.00. 1923. 

15. Bureau of Navigation. 136 pp. $1.00. 1923. 

16. Coast and Geodetic Survey. 120 pp. $1 00 1923 

17. Federal Power Commission. 138 pp. $1.00. 1923. 

18. Interstate Commerce Commission, 182 pp. $1.00. 

1923. 

' 19. Railroad Labor Board. 96 pp. $1.00. 1923. 

20. Division of Conciliation. 48 pp. $1.00. 1923. 

21. Children’s Bureau. 95 pp. $1.00. 1925. 

22. Women’s Bureau, 44 pp. $1.00. 1923. 

23. Office of the Supervising Architect. 150 pp. $1.00. 

1923. 

24. Bureau of Pensions. 150 pp. $1 00. 1923. 

25. Bureau of Internal Revenue. 283 pp $1.50. 1923 

26 Bureau of Public Roads 134 pp. $1 00. 1923. 

27. Office of the Chief of Engineers. 178 pp. $1.00. 

1923. 

28. United States Employment Service. 142 pp. $1.00. 

1923. 



29. Bureau of Foreign and Donaestic Commerce. 192 
pp. $1.00. 1924. 

3(\ Bureau of Immigration. 260 pp. $1.50. 1924. 

31. Patent Office. 139 pp. $1 00. 1924. . 

32. Office of Experiment Stations. 190 pp. $1.00. 1924. 

33. Customs Service. 203 pp. $1.50. 1924. 

34. Federal Farm Loan Bureau. 171pp. $1.00. 1924. 

35. Bureau of Standards. 314 pp. $2 00. 1925. 

36. Government Printing Office. 155 pp. $1.00. 1925. 

37. Bureau of the Mint. 102 pp. $1.00. 1926. 

38. Office of the Comptroller of the Currency. 96 pp. 

$1.00. 1926. 

39. Naval Observatory 113 pp. $1.00. 1926, 

40. Lighthouse Service. 170 pp. $1.00. 1926. 

41. Bureau of Animal Industry. 202 pp. $1.50. 1927 

42. Hydrographic Office. 124 pp. $1.00. 1926. 

43. Bureau of Naturalization. .120 pp. $1 00. 1926. 

44. Panama Canal. 430 pp. $2 50. 1927. 

45. Medical Department of the Army." 173 pp. $1.50. 

1927. 

46. General Accounting Office. 227 pp. $1 50 1927. 

47. Bureau of Plant Industry. 133 pp. $1 00. 1927 

48. Office of Indian Affairs. 605 pp. $3.00. 1927. 

49. United States Civil Ser\'ice Commission. 165 pp. 

$1 50. 1928. 

50. Food, Drug, and Insecticide Administration. 146 

pp. $1.50. 1928 

51. Coast Guard. 270 pp. $1.50. 1929. 

52. Bureau of Chemistry and Soils. 231 pp. $1,50. 

1928. 

53. Bureau of the Census. (In Press.) 

54. Bureau of Biological Survey. 349 pp. $2.00. 

1929. 

55. Bureau of Dairy Industry. (In Press.) 

56. Bureau of Engmeering and Printing. (In Press.) 



